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CHAPTER IV 
A Survey of Industries 

(i) THE GENERAL PLAN OE THE CHAPTER 

youi'ccs — Method of treutment. 


It luis been pointed out that the evidence for a 
survey of our industries in the middle 
Sources. jg Comparatively meagre: the few 

notices of travellers, some inscriptions 
bearing on taxes and tolls and the principles laid down 
in the commentaries on legal texts which, according to 
their authors, should govern the relation between the 
cmploytir and the artisan almost exhaust oiii* sources of 
information on this topic. The information supplied 
by them is not exliaustive. The raw materials of 


industry, the processes of production, the conditions of 
labour and the relation between the employer and the 
employed, which obtained in practice, are all either 
partly or completely hidden from our view. What in 
tact we are able to get from contemporary evidence is 
treated here under two main heads: i. The main 
industries ii. The system of production. Adopting a 


Method of treat- 
ment. 


rough classification of the main indust- 
ries into handicralts, mines, and fishe- 


ries, and agiiciiltural rnannfadiires, we 


deal first with the factors bearing on the demand for 


each of these groui)s of industries ; next an attempt is 
made to indicate the main centres of the industries, the 
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raw materials and llie area from which such raw 
materials were drawn, the processes of production 
(in a few instances) and the quality of the product. 
Finally the system of production or systems of produc- 
tion — for there were existing- side by side more than 
one system — are’ taken up, Avhercin an attempt is also 
made to show the i*esults such systems had on the 
quantity as well as the quality of production. 


(2) THE MAIN INDUSTRIES 

i. Handicrafts — 1. Metal industries — ^Articles intended for 
use mainly (a) In temples. — (b) In Court — (c) For military pur- 
poses (d) In liouseholds — 2. Textiles — Tailoring — 3. Woodwork: 
furniture — Wheeled carriages — Shipbuilding — 4. Leather goods — 
5. Pottery — ii. Mines, minerals and fisheries — Import from without — 
Internal in-oduction — Diamond — False diamonds— Pearl fisheries — 
Kinds of pearl — Cold — Iron — Sulphur, copper and salt — iii. Agri- 
cultui-al industries — Products of the oocoanut — Pood products — 
Dyeing — Oil — Cane-work. 


The group of industries we have termed handi- 
crafts comprised metal industries, textiles, woodwork, 
leather industries and pottery. The 
1, Handicrafts. division is adopted as a convenient one 
for describing industries coimected with 
the working up of metals, fibres, wood, leather and 
earth. 

Taking up, fii’st, metal industries — the working ui) 
of gold, silver, iron, copper, brass, zinc and tin into 
articles of daily use — it must be 
pointed out that the first two were 
worked up either alone or in combination with 


1. Metal Indus- 
tries- 
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precious stones, coral, ivory, etc., all being called by 
the name “ jewellery”. We may now describe metal 
industries under four main heads, roughly marked by 
the source of demand: i. intended for use mainly in 
temples ii. required mainly by the existence of a 
wealthy coui t iii. military iv. meant for general house- 
hold use. These are not all exclusive, for some of the 
articles of general household use were also used in the 
temples, as well as by the upper nobility; but tlie classi- 
fication is adopted to indicate the articles which were 
largely demanded by the agency referred to in each 
sub-division. 


Of the first class were the different kinds of 
presents olfered by kings and the wealthier classes in 
general to temples, the diffeieiit kinds 
^'^'temieTfor use fi*uits manufactured out of heaps of 
temples areca-nuts, jack-fruits, 

plantains, cocoanuts and mangoes or 
again golden images of 6esa, of garuda, a golden arch, 
a pearl garland, a canopy of pearls, a golden car, a 
golden trough, a golden iinder-garmeut, a golden 
aureola, a golden pedeslal, a golden armour, golden 
vessels, a golden throne, etc., presented by Sundaia 
Pandya in 1257 A.D. to the G-od at Srirangam in 
Trichinopoly.^ Images of gold and silver occur 
frequently in inscriptions;' a golden pavilion is anotlnu’ 
popular present.* .Tevvellery of thirteen kinds is men- 


'A'p. Iticl., Ill, pp. 15—17. 

=444 of 1918, South Ind. Inner., II, 32 and 43. 
^ Ponnin-tiriimundapam — 669 — 670 of 1919. 
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tioned in an inscription kalvadam, padagam, time- 
chari, muga-kkdrai, mulaittadam, hdram, mangiliyam, 
pattakkurai, todu, vdli, pancasaram, kavadam and tdl- 
vadam. Indeed, according to the Government Epigra- 
phist, some ornaments mentioned in inscriptions have 
no representatives in modem South Indian jewel 
shops.® One such ornament is called Sanagaccidukkin- 
k'ttd'lC* 

The precious stones used in the manufacture of 
such jewellery call for some mention. Necklaces of 
nine kinds of gems are mentioned in the Kalingattup- 
parani/' such as padugan, kallippu, kokkuvdy and 
savakkamJ 

The variety of articles including jewelleiy used in 
South Indian temples is specified in our inscriptions 
with a wealth of detail rarely observable elsewhere. 
The study of a few,® relating to the Tanjore temple, 
will give us some idea of the large part played by the 
temple in developing handicrafts: — armlet, arm-rings, 
aureola, (models of) banyan tree, bead, bowl, bracelet, 
(metal) bull, collar, cdinara, cromi, cup, ear-ring, foot- 
ring, front plate, gold flower, girdle, garland, handle, 
lotus, lotus seat, necklace, neckring, x^nmmri, pearl 
ornament, peai'l bracelet, peacock feather, round beads, 
receptacle for sacred ashes, ring, saptasari, skull, 

*720 of 1916—1239 A.D. 

“Vexikayyti in i^uuni !ud. luticr., II, p. 19 unu no. 93. 

•^Kanakasabliai Pillai, Kalin gattup~pa rani, Ind. Ant., XIX, p. 333. 

Ind. Inner., II, 2, para 32. 

^H^outh Ind. Inner., II, 34, 36) 38, 39, 42, 43, 46, 50. 
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spittoon, spiral, string of beads for the marriage badge, 
spear, scimitar, (gold) snake, (gold) tiger, trisaram, an 
omament of three strings, waist band and wallet.® 

Such articles appear to have been produced either 
at the instance of the temple^® or the devotees. The 
former was possible because in many instances, temples 
appear to have had artisans under their employ.^^ 

The articles in demand by the existence of a court 
(b) In coxirt aristocracy are best illustrated 

with reference to the court of Vijaya- 
nagar of which detailed contemporary descriptions have 
come down to us through Nuniz, l^aes, Conti, and 
’Abdu-r Razzak. ^Abdu-i* Razzfik speaks’- of the 
throne of Ilis IMajesty which was ‘of a prodigious size, 
made of gold inlaid with beautiful ji'wels, and oi*na- 
mimted with exceeding delicacy and art’. It was also 
nowhere excelled in the other kingdoms of the earth I 
The same chronicler admired the embroidered sofas, the 
ear-rings of precious stones, and ‘the collar composed 

^.iri-hahiMxilaya, tirukkaikkdrai, prabhai, dlavrkm, rudrdksa, mandai, 
valaiyil, rsabha, karat, ven-Mmarai, srtmudi, vattil, timkkndambai and 
tOdii, tiruvadikkdrai, virapatta, tirupporpu, tinippattigai, tirumdlni, kai, 
padmam, lotus seat, tdrvadam and kantikd, pattaikJedrai, paUcu^ari, .<rf- 
canda, ftudagan, tarai, tiral-mani-vadam, kuru-madnl, mddiram, sapta^ari, 
kapdla, padikkam, tiru, tdli^nani-vndam, Hln, kiirr-udaival, pdmbii, puli, 
trUaram, udara-bandhana, pokkanan. 

South Ind, Inscr., II, 34, 36, 38, 39, 42, 43, 46 and 50. The manufac- 
ture of fine ornamental brass and bronze work in the shape of many 
branched lamps and images of god has become almost a lost art, though it 
lingers on in some localities. 

"®669, 670 of 1919. 

”208 of 1919. 

** 'Abdu-r Razzfik, Elliot, History, IV, pp. 120, 113. 
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of pure iiearls of regal excellence The description 
given by lines'® is fuller. According to him they had 
very rich and tine silk cloths ; on the head they wore high 
(‘aps which they called collaes, and on these caps they 
wore floAvers made of large pearls; “collars on the neck 
with jewels of gold very richly set with many emeralds 
and diamonds and lubies and pearls; and besides this 
many strings of pearls, and others for shoulder-belts ; 
on the lower part of the arms many bracelets, with half 
of the upper arm all bare, having armlets in the same 
way all of precious stones ; on the waist many girdles of 
gold and of precious stones, which girdles hang in order 
one below tlie other, almost as far down as half the 
thigh ; besides these bolts they have other jewels ; and 
many strings of pearls round the ankles, for they wear 
very ri(‘h anklets even of greatin* value than the rest. 
They carry in theii* hands vessels of gold each as large 
as a small cask of watei*; inside these are some loops 
made of pearls fastened with wax, and inside all this a 
lighted lamp”. 

Elsewhere’* we are told of ivory used ‘in very 
cunning work, inlaid and turned artic'les such as brace- 
lets (bangles), sword-hilts, dice, chessmen and chess- 
boards’; for there wei*e many skilful turners who made 
all these, also ‘ many ivory bedsteads very cunningly 
turned, beads of sundry kinds, black, yellow, blue and 
red and many other colours’. ‘Here too are many 
workers in stones, and makers of false stones and pearls 

^*Paes, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 273. 

^^Barbosa, A7i Account, I, pp. 142-44. 
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of divers sorts which appear to be real ; also very good 
goldsmiths who do very fine work. They also make 
here very beautiful quilts and testers of beds finely 
worked and painted \ 

Bidar was celebrated for the manufacture of a 
kind of metal-ware which was styled Bidri-work. The 
metal was composed of an alloy of copper, lead, tin and 
zinc. It was worked up into articles of most elegant 
designs and inlaid with silver and occasionally gold. 
The articles manufactured w’ere chiefly vases, hookahs, 
basins, etc.^° 


It is permissible to assume that such industries 
catered, in the main, to a sm.all percentage of the popu- 
lation living in and around the capitals of mling princes 
or petty chiefs though in cei*tain localities, and wiih 
regard to some products, there was wider custom: — ‘All 
the inhabitants of the country, whether high or low, even 
dowm to the artificers of the bazaar, wear jewels and gilt 
ornaments in tlicir ears and around their necks, arms, 
wrists and fingers’.^" 

Of metal ware chiefly for military purposes there 
were made bucklers, bows and arrows, 
swords and daggers;” sword hilts are 
said to have been inlaid with ivory,”“ 
though we have no account of where or how they were 
produced. Some idea of the nature of production 


(c) For military 
purposes. 


* “Gribble, A History, I, p. 134. 

’Abdu-r Razzak, Elliot, History, IV, p. 109. 
”John of Montecorvino, Yule, Cathay, III, p. 64. 
^•Barbosa, An Account, I, pp. 141 — 44. 

E— 57 
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under this head may be gathered from the picturesque 
account given by Paes:"" “The cavalry were mounted 
on horses fully caparisoned, and on their foreheads 

plates, some of silver but most of them gilded Some 

of the men with the gilded plates had them set with 
many large precious stones, and on the borders of lace- 

work of small stones These tunics are made of 

layers of very strong raw leather, and furnished with 
other iron (plates) that make them strong; some have 
these plates gilded both inside and out, and some are of 

silver They wear on the neck gorgets (cofos) 

all gilded, others made of silk with plates of gold and 
silver, others of steel^® as bright as a mirror. At the 
waists they have swords and small battle-axes, and in 
their hands jav('lins with the shafts covered with gold 

and silver Then, tuiming to the troops on foot, 

you will see shield-men with their shields, 

with many flowers of gold and silver on them 

others all covered with silver leaf-work beautifully 

wrought and their swords so richly ornamented 

Of the arcliers, I must tell you that they have 

bows plated with gold and silver daggers at their 

waists and battle-axes, with the shafts and ends of gold 
and silver”. And if we further reckon the fact that the 

*’^’Paes, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, pp. 275 — 77. 

**The extent of perfection to which the iron-amiiths had developed their 
art in the days when skilled artisans were specially employed by Indian 
princes at their palaces is shown by the magnificent collection of arms 
from the Tanjore palace preserved in the Madras Museum. The collection 
includes three magnificent damascened elephant goads (ancus) of chiselled 
steel, and several Genoa blades attached to the hilts of Indian workman* 
ship. Thurston, Madras Presidency, p. 229. 
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king had, according to Paes,^“ a million fighting men 
about him, we shall have some idea of the demand under 
this head. 

Of things for household use, we find different kinds 
of vessels, lamps, bedsteads etc. The 
(d) In households, demand for these is closely connected 
with the standard of life of the people. 
Iron lamps are said to have been in use among the 
rielier classes;-" much copper was also used and taken 
inland for coinage and for cooking pots and other 
vessels used by tlie country people.-’”' But beyond these 
we have little information for the period under consi- 
deration. Regarding localities of manufacture, they 
too liad a tendency to get established near places of 
worship where pilgrims met, or near courts and centres 
of business. 

The demand for textiles was internal as well as 
external. The former is dealt with under ‘standard of 
life’, and the latter mider ‘foreign trade Here it 
is suffici en 1 1 o j )oi nt out that the internal 

2. Textiles. ^ 

demand was affected by the fact noted 
by a contemporary traveller,"’ ’ that in a hot climate, the 
common people Avere satisfied with the minimum cloth- 

^"I*aes. Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 279. As to the number sec 
Seweirs comment on p. 147 ff. 

-"Vasco Da Gama, The First Voguye, pi». 59 — 60. 

•'‘“Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 191. 

»4nfra, chs. VIII and V. 

*^“Conti, Major, India, p. 22 — “They cannot wear more clothing on 
account of the great heat"'. 
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ing ; the external demand came from all countries on the 
Indian ocean.^^ 

Of kinds of textiles, we have mention of turbans, 
calicoes, muslins called Caiidaharians, buckrams, and 
‘women’s cloth ’j of places of manufacture we have 
siiecific mention of Chaul, Mutlili (Telingana), 
Malabar and Mysore. Varthema^* tells us that cotton 
stuffs were manufactured m great abundance at Ohaul. 
Details are given by Barbosa."* Turbans, Homan 
turbans and tine calicoes were made out of muslin. 
Further we are told that they made cloaks of it, joining 
two pieces together and they dyed them with good dyes. 
In and around Goa, there was much cotton and very 
fine cloth made of the last, for all the cloth that was 
manufactured was made out of it;"° women’s cloths are 
mentioned as having been manufactured in Mysore 
at Tana, 5000 velvet weavers were working in the 
middle of the 14th century.-® 

Flowered patterns were available at other places. 
Mahuan stiys that at a distance of 167 miles from 
Calicut is the kmgdom or city of Kaiipamei, a great 
city of cotton manufactuie, where is made, as also m the 
surrounding districts, a cloth called chih-li (chih-li-pu) 

““infra, ch. V, sect. (2). 

Trawls, p. 114. 

“M/t Awowit, 1, p. 160. 

“®Nuniz, Sewell, A Forifotlcn- Umpire, p. 386. 

“ •“it/’p. Car., Ill, Malavalli 65—1200 A.D. 

“''According to Bolero [cited by Yule in Maico Polo, Travels, II, 
p. 306 n. IJ. See also Nairne, The Konkan, Bombay Gazetteer, I, part ii, 
p. 37. 
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cloth. It is sold there for 8 or 10 gold pieces of their 
money.“^ They also prepare raw silk for the loom, 
which they dye various shades of colour and then weave 
into flowered pattern goods, made up into pieces four to 
five feet wide and twelve to thirteen feet long. Each 
length is sold for one hundred gold pieces of their 
money.“** A reference to the same or a similar variety 
appears in Ibn Batuta“^% whicli he calls saluliiydh. 

At Piflicat there was made great abundance of 
printed cotton clothes, ‘worth much money in Malacca, 
Peeguu, C'amatra and in the kingdom of Giizerate and 
Malabar for clothing’;-** silk cloth, coloured velvet, 
velvety satins and tafteties and thick carpets are also 
referred to on the West coast.-**“ 

Cloth of flax seems to have been produced in the 
country of Bodial*** ; a kind of cloth from cocoanut fibre 
was also manufactured, if we are to believe Marignolli ; 
“among the fronds of the Nargil, there grows a sort of 
fibrous web formmg an open network of coarse dry. 

®’2V/o i chill liOy Rockhill, Noics^ iT'onny Pno^ XVI, p. 467 and n.] 
mentions a very fine cotton stuff each piece ficvni feet wide; tlie Ko-ku 
lun-ijuo (XlVth century) also mentions a variety of shawl 'very white 
and seven feet wide*, ibid. 

**Mahuan, Account^ 1896, p. 345. — in K‘an-pa-inei ; this may 

refer to Coimbatore in the Madras Presidency — see ibid., note 1 by 
Phillips. 

^"•Ibn Batuta (Defremery), IV, p. 3. Yule, Cathay^ IV, pp. 77 ff. 
probably shuli, tlie name given to a soft twilled cotton, generally of a dark 
red colour. 

= "Barbosa, An Accoiint, II, p. 132 — Paleacate. 

^"“Barbosa, ,4// Account, I, pp. Ill and 143 — 44. 

^"Perhaps Budehal, in Mysore, in the Chitaldrug division. Nuniz, 
Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 388, and Sewell, ibid., n. 1. 
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« 

filaments. it is customary to make of those fibres 

wet weather mantles for those rustics whom they call 
Camalls*\ 

As to the quality of the textiles in general, we 
have Marco Polo’s evidence. He calls them, ‘the best 
and most delicate buckrams’ and those of highest price 
looked like the “tissue of spider’s web. There is no king 
nor queen in the world but might be glad to wear 
thern.”^- Elsewhere^-* he speaks of very delicate and 
beautiful buckrams. In a hot climate, there was 
demand for such delicate textures from the upper 
classes: “The Moslims and infidels in this tract wear 
the same dresses. They use fine muslin garments on 
account of the extreme heat.”®® 

A subsidiary industry under ‘textiles’ may be 

Tailoring touched upon here, viz., tailoring. It 
has been denied that tailors existed in 
South India, and the denial is partly based on the 
authority of contemporary travellers like John of 
Montecoryino :®^ 

“On accomit of the great mildness and warmth 
of the climate the xieople go there naked only covering 
the loins. And thus the arts and crafts of our tailors 
and cordwainers are not needed for they have perpetual 

•^Marignolli, Yule, Cathay^ III, p. 241. 

* “Marco Polo, Travt ls, II, p. 361. 

“-•ibid., p. 389. For the existence of varieties of such patterns until 
recent times see Thurston, Madras Presidency ^ p. 225. 

*»Ibn Haukal, Elliot, History, I, p. 39. 

= ^John of Monte Corvino, Yule, Cathay, III, p. 57. 
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summer and no winter”. Other statements are those of 
Marco Polo,®® Odorie,®" Marignolli,®^ Nikitin,®® and 
Wang Ta-yiian,®® 


The tax on tailors found in inscriptions of the 
twelfth century shows that tailoring as an occupation 
was not unknown at the time. The following pieces of 
evidence are further proof to the same fact : — the men- 
tion of tayymi*'* and pdnan, of the ‘company of tailors 
of the families of the five cities and of ‘all the head- 
men of the tailors (samasta-sippiga-gottali')’ granting 
one pana a year from each family.^® 


8. Wood Work; 

furniture. 


The demand for handicrafts connected with wood 
may be said to be three-fold : furniture, 
wheeled carriages and ship-building. 

Regarding the first w’c have little infor- 
mation. The very vague desci'iption of Rander by 
Barbosa, that the Moors have their houses Avell kept and 
furnished and that they use in the front rooms of their 
houses to have many shelves all round, the whole room 
being surrounded by them as in a shop, may be taken 
to mean that the Moors in general made more use of 
furniture than others, but it is insufficient to allow any 
general inference regarding the use of wooden fumi- 


Travels, II, p. 376. 

■•Odoric, Yule, Cathay, II, p. 137. 

•^Marignolll, Yule, Cathay, III, p. 256. 

••Nikitin, Major, India, p. 9. 

••Tao i chih lio, Rockhill, Notes, Toung Pao, XVI, p. 464. 
*•1011 A.D . — South Ind. Inscr., II, 66, paras, 499 and 506. 
*^Ep. Car., V, BelQr 236 (Supplement)— 1139 A.D. 

Car., VII, Shikarpur 112, 1139 A.D, 
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ture. On the otlier hand the inention of carpets*® indi- 
cates that carpets to a certain extent filled the place of 
furniture. 

The use of wheeled carriages has been denied to 
have existed, below the Vindliyas,** 
^riages. probably on the evidence of foreign 

travellers alone e.g. Ibn Batuta. Indige- 
nous evidence, epigraphic and literary, would seem to 
suggest that the use of such wheeled eai“riages was not 
uncommon. An inscription*® from Dorasamudra tells 
us that in 1136 A.D. on all things brought into the town 
for sale on asses a duty of one })ele i.e. one-eighth of a 
pana was imposed w^hilc things brought on bullocks were 
taxed at one-fourth of a paim and on carts at | of a 
pana.*^ This shows that in the locality mentioned, asses, 
bullocks and carts wnre actually used for transport in 
the twelfth century. Literature*^ supports this, and 
we may assume that in rural parts, and to a large extent 
in the town, carts w^ere used for transport. 

Shipbuilding is dealt with more fully elsewhere;*® 
here wn may give some details of con- 
struction as evidenced by John of 
Montecorvino : — 


Shipbuilding. 


<»Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 147. Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage, 
pp. 59 — 60; italics are mine. 

^^Moreland, ImlUi, pp. 7 and 166, Padmanabha Pillai, Economic 
Conditions, p. 17. 

*^Ep, Car., V, Belur 177 bhandige, and p. 181. 

‘•See also Ep. Car., IV, Hunsur 137 — 1162 A.D., Inscripti&ns of the 
PndnkkOttai State, 365 — carts carrying salt, dlioll, betels, etc., in the 11th 
year of Jatavarman alias Tribhuvanacakravartin Sri Vira-Pancjyadeva. 

^'Pnrandnuru, 60, lines 6—9; Vijfianegvara, The MUdk^ard, il, 299. 

••infra, ch. v, sect. (5). 
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“Their ships in these parts are mighty frail and 
uncouth, with no iron in them, and no caulking. They 
are sewn like clothes with twine. And so if the twine 
breaks anywhere there is a breach indeed I once every 
year therefore there is a mending of this, more or less, 
if they propose to go to sea. And they have a frail and 
flimsy rudder like the top of a table, ijf a cubit in widtb, 
in the middle of the slern ; and when they have to tack, 
it is done with a vast dt^al of trouble; and if it is blowing- 
in any way hard, they cannot tack at all. They have 
but one sail, and one mast, and the sails arc either of 
matting or of some miserable cloth. The ropes arc of 
husk.”^« 

We may also note that the centres of shipbuilding 
were Bassein, Calicut, Cochin and the Maidive 
Islands.®" 

Several kinds of ships are also mentioned®’ such as 
zarnbuquo, atalaya, t(!rada, alrnadia, fusta, caturi, san- 
guical, campane, ;jasc, puni, parao, capcl, etc. 

The demand for leather goods is dependent in part 
on the use of leather shoes by people of the time. 

Evidence here is varied according to 
4. Leather goods, locality. Ill Chaul®-* everybody is said 
to have walked ‘with nothing on tbeir 
feet’; elsewhere people are said to have worn shoes, e.g. 

^®Jolin of Montecorvino, Yule, Cathay, III, pp. 66 — 67. 

®®Nairne, The KonJean, Bombay Oazctfrrr, I, part 5i, p. 36. Varthema, 
Travels, pp. 152 — 54. Barbosa, An Account, TI, ])p. 93, 107. 

“'For details, infra, ch. V, sect. (5). 

* “Varthema, Travels, p. 114. 
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Vaithema says that in the Dekhan people had shoes 
on,'’-’ and Nieolo Conti’^ supports this: at Quilon they 
wore red leather shoes Paes, while admitting that the 
majority of the people went about the country bare- 
footed, says tlic shoes worn by the few had pointed 
ends in the ancient manner, and there are other shoes 
that have nothing but soles but on top are some straps 
whi('h luilp to keep iliern on the feet. They are made 
lik(! those which of old the Romans were wont to wear as 
you will find on figures in some papers or antiquitii'S 
which come from Italy. More evidence, however, is 
required before we can draw general conclusions. 


Pottery was a widespread industry; potters were 
generally attached to the villages;®^ 
5. Potteiy. beyond this, we have little informa- 

tion regarding the demand for or the quality of the 
goods under this head. 


Regarding mining, minerals and fisheries, the 
factors to be considered are three-fold : — 


ii. Minos, mine- 
rals and 
fisheries. 


the demand for minerals in the country, 
production from within, and the import 


from without. 


Statistics in regard to demand arc obviously 
imijossibh; to get; the demand for gold and precious 


®®Varthema, Travels^ p. 118. 

®^Conti, Major, India, pp. 22 — 23. 

®®Cliau Jii-Kua, Chu-fan-ch'i, p, 91, n.l7. Barbosa, An Account, I, 
p. 205. 

®®Paes, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 252 — clearly the sandal ot our 
day: the Ccruppu, 

®^supra, p. 266. 
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stones in general was not only for coinage but all those 
luxury industries which the general desire for jewellery 
and the existence of courts created; iron, copper and 
silver were in varying demand. 


Before we take up production within the countiy 
we may briefly consider the evidence of import from 
without. We have evidence to the eifect that at least 


Import from with 
out. 


part of the demand for precious stones 
was met by imports from Ceylon. The 
neighbouring island was from early days 
famous for such production. Abu Zaid in 916 A.!!., 
ytefaiio in 1499 A.i). and Barbosa in 1516 A.l). confirm 


the existence in Ceylon of ‘ precious stones, red, green 
and yellow ’ as well as pearl flsheries. Stefano, e.g. says 
there were many precious stones such as garnets, 
jaemths, cat’s eyes and other gems in Ceylon, 
though not of very good quality, but the flue ones grow 
in the mountain.®'* Pegu supplied rubies, topazes and 
turquoises, and Babylonia suj)plied emeralds.®'’ Part 
of the demand, however, was supplied by the country 
itself : Barbosa speaks of many precdous stones, 
hyacinths, amethysts and certain sapphires found in 
streams and rivers in Malabar."" According to Sewell, 
Internal produc- the liclies of the countiy were largely 
derived from the mines in the country. 

^**Stcraiio, Majoi', India, p. Ti, ItaKliidii-d Din rcjporLs that rubies and 
other precious stones were found in Ceylon (Sarandip) Kashidu-d Din, 
Elliot, hiatory, I, p. 70. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, tlio 
Cliinese chroniclers report the despatch of embassies to C(.‘ylen to collect 
gems and drugs (Tenncnt, Ceylon, I. pp. 621 — 22). Ibn Batuta supplies 
valuable information for the early part of the 14th century, [Yule, Cathay, 
IV, p. 33.] 


““Barbosa, A7i Accoiunt, II, pj). 217 — 26. 
«®Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 200. 
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W c may first take up diamond. Nuniz®^ says that 
the diamond mines were farmed out on 

Diamond. condition that all stones above twenty 
mangcllius in weight — about twenty-five carats — were 
sent to the Raya of Vijayanagar for his personal use. 
The principal mines were in the north bank of the 
Krishna river and in the Kurnool and Anantapur 
districts notably at Vajra Karur, generally known to 
mediaeval writers as the ‘mines of Golconda’, apparently 
because merchants resorted to Golconda where the 
diamond was stored. They are mentioned by many 
writers including INIarco Polo, Amir Khusru, Conti, 
Barbosa and Nuiiiz.'*' It is interesting to note that 
Uertomannus who is described as a Roman gentleman 
travelling in Southern India in 1503 A.D. refers to these 
mines as ‘ compassed with a wall and kept with a 
garrison’.®® 

Tlie traditional story of how the diamond was 
procured is given by many writers.®* Marco Polo was 

®‘Nuniz, Sewoll, .1 Foryoltcn Empire, pp. 388 — 89. According to 
Sewoll (ibid.*, Appendix A), these mines were then the richest in the world. 

®=Miirco Polo, Travels, II, p. 360, Amir Khusru, Elliot History, III, 
pp. 79 — 80, Conti, Major, India, pp. 29 — 30, Barbosa, An Account, p. 1, 
Nuniz, Sewell, A Eorgoltm Empire, pp. 388-89. 

Amir Khusru makes an attempt to specify the exact locality as in 
a Doab or Interammia, one river being the Yashar, the other the Barnji, and 
Nuniz speaks of it as the country of Cate, the country of the Ghats or 
Gooty. Tlie mines are about 20 miles south-west of Gooty in the Anantapur 
district. Thurston records that diamonds are said to be picked up in the 
fields after heavy rain by villagers who sell them to brokers. Thurston, 
Madras Presidency, p. 71. 

^^Tlie History of Travel, etc., quoted by Ball, A Geologist! s ContrU 
Vntion, Ind. Ant,, XIII, p. 242. 

®^See Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 360, and n. Conti, Major, Hidia, 
pp. 29 — ^30. Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, I, pp. 151 — 52. 
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of opinion that no other country but Motupalli produced 
them, but there they were found both abundantly and of 
large size : “Those that were brought to our parts of the 
world were only the refuse, as it were, of the finer and 
larger stones. For the flower of the diamonds and 
other large gems, as well as the largest pearls, were all 
carried to the Great Kaan and other kings and princes 
of those regions 

But the ‘ three different ’ ways in which lui says 
these stones were procured by the peojile must be taken 
as, at least in part, legendary: “There are certain lofty 
mountains in those parts; and when the winter rains 
fall, which are very heavy, the waters coiiic roaring 
do^^’n the mountains in great torrents. When the rains 
are over, and the watei’S from the mountains have 
ceased to flow, they search the beds of the torrents and 
find plenty of diamonds. In summer also there are 
plenty to be found in the mountains, but the lieat of the 
sun is so great that it is scarcely possible to go thither, 
nor is there then a drop o f water to be found. Moreover 
in those mountains great seipents are rife to a mar- 
vellous degree, besides other vermin, and this owing to 
the great beat. The serjients are also the most veno- 
mous in exisk'iice, insomuch that any one going to that 
region i ims fearful peril ; for many have been destroyed 
by these e\'il reptiles. 

“Now among these moimtains there are certain 
great and deep valleys, to the bottom of which there is 
no access. Wherefore the men who go in search of the 
diamonds take with them pieces of flesh, as lean as they 
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can get, and these they cast into the bottom of a valley. 
Now there are numbers of white eagles that hamit those 
mountains and feed upon the serpents. When the 
eagles see the meat thro\^^l down they pounce upon it 
and carry it up to some rocky hill-top where they begin 
to rend it. But there are men on the watch, and as 
soon as they see that the eagles have settled they raise 
a loud shouting to drive them away. And when the 
eagles are thus frightened away the men recover 
the pieces of meat, and find them full of diamonds 
which liave stuck to the meat down in the bottom. For 
the abundance of diamonds down there in the depths 
of the valleys is astonishing, but nobodoy can get downj 
and if one could, it would be only to be incontinently 
devoui*ed by the serpents which are so rife there.” 

There was also another way of getting the 
diamonds: “ The people go to the nests of those white 
eagles, of which there are many, and in their droppings 
they find x>lenty of diamonds which the birds have 
swallowed in devouring the meat that was cast into the 
valleys. And, wlieii the eagles themselves are taken, 
diamonds are found in their stomachs.”"® 

Nikitin distinguishes varieties of diamonds: one 
was sold at 5 roubles pei- ‘parcel’, another at 10; again 
he distinguishes one kind of diamond sold for 2000 
pounds weight of gold per lokot from another, — ^the 
kona diamond, which was sold at 10,000 poimds of gold 
per lokot. 

‘’Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 360. 

®®Nikitin, Major, India, p. 21. 
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Perhaps being unable to meet the demand, false 
diamonds were also fabricated: ‘ In 
False diamonds. India also aro fabricated false diamonds, 
rubies, topa'zcs and white sapphires 

which aro good imitations of the true stones These 

stones show no difference from the true save that they 
lose their natural colour, and there are some of which 
one half has the colour of a ruby and the other half of 
a sapphire or topaz; some really have these colours 
mixed, they bore them in the middle and thread them on 
two or three very fine threads, and then call them cats’ 
eyes. Of those which come out white they make many 
small diamonds which differ not at all from the true, 
save by the touch of those practised therein’.®^ 

It is apparently to these that the Roman 
traveller — Uertomannus — refers in 1503 when he says: 
“There are made likewise in India false diamonds of 
rubies, topazes and white sapphires, which appear to be 

fine These stones differ in none other save 

that they have lost their natural colour”.®* 

Barbosa also says®*" that another kind of sapphire 
was found on the sea-strands in the kingdom of Calicut 
at a place called Capucar; the sapidiire was known as 
Carahatmiilam. It was ‘pale and fragile’, very dark 
and blue in colour and only shone in the air. 


•^Barbosa, An Accoimt, II, p. 221. 

••Ball, A Geologists Contribution, Ind. Ant., XIII, p. 242. 
••■Barbosa, An Account, II, p. 223. 
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The pearl fisheries of the period mainly centred in 
the Gulf of IManar, though from A1 Idrisi®® we get 
mention of a pearl fishery near Sfibara: 
Pearl fisheries. “Subfii'a is situated one and a iialf mile 

from the sea. It is considered 

one of the entrepots of India. They fish for pearls 
here'’. I’lie main fisberv, bowever, was in Manar. It 
is refeiaed to in Go]a ins(n-iptions: “II(i [Kuldttunga- 
Cdladeva] was pleased to seize the pearl fishci'ies of 
the Madura country”'® and by mediaeval travellers, 
Marco Polo, Ibn Batuta, Wang l\a-yiian, Barbosa and 
Varthema.^’ The season for diving was from the 
beginning of April till the middle of May. The gulf 
had a depth of only about 10 to 12 fathoms and in some 
places only two fathoms. According to Marco Polo, the 
dh'^ers first went to a iilac'e called Bettelar and then went 
60 miles into tlie gulf. Here they cast anchor and 
shifted fi’om their large vessels into small boats. What 
followed is best described in the words of the Chinese 
traveller, as recorded in the Tao i chih lio : — 

“When about to begin gathering them, the chief 
kills a human being and some tens of animals in sacri- 
fice to the gods of the sea. Then they make choice of 
the day, the boats and the men to gather the pearls. 

“Each boat has a crew of five men; two to row, two 
to manage the roxies. The fifth man hangs around his 

®®AI Idrisi, Elliot, History, I, p. 85. 

South Ind, Inscr.y II, 58, line 50. 

”Marco Polo, Travels, II, pp. 331 — 32, 338, Ibn Batuta (Lee), p. 185, 
Tao i chih lio, Rockhill, Notes, Toung Pao, XVI, pp. 386 — 87, Barbosa, 
An Account, II, pp. 116, 123, Varthema, Travels, p. 185. 

”Tao i chih lio, Rockhill, Notes, Tooting Pao, XVI, pp. 886~-S7. 
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neck a bag, the mouth of which is held open by means of 
a bamboo ring, and, providing himself with a safety- 
rope, he ties a stone to his waist and lets himself sink 
down to the bottom of the sea. Then with his hand he 
pulls up the pearl-oysters and puts them in his bag. In 
response to his pulling the rope, the men in the boat, 
who are looking after it, pull him .and the bag of pearl- 
oysters on his neck, into the boat. And so they do until 
the boats are full, when they go back to the government 
station, where, under the guard of soldiers, (the oysters) 
remain for a number of days until the meat rots. Then 
they remove the shells and wash away the rotten meat 
by stirring them around in a sieve, by which means the 
fish is got rid of and the pearls are left”. 

This plain statement of pearl fishing in Manav 
omits reference to the employment of shark-charmers or 
‘binders of sharks’ whose presence was rendered 
necessary by the superstition of Ihe divers: in the 
picturesque language of Marco Polo “they must also 
liay those men who charm the great fishes, to prevent 
them from injuring the divers whilst engaged in seeking 
pearls under water, one twentieth part of all that they 
take. These fish-charmers are termed A^iraiama/n ; and 
their charm holds good for that day only, for at night 
they dissolve the charm so that the fishes can work mis- 
chief at their will. These Abraiaman know also how to 
charm beasts and birds and every living thing”!’® 

'•Marco Polo, Travels, ll, pp. 331 — 32. 
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Mai’co Polo also tells us^®^ that from there pearls 
were carried to all parts of the world. As soon as the 
middle of May was past, no more of those pearl-shells 
were foimd there. 

Different kinds of pearls are mentioned in 
inscriptions:’^ round pearls,’® roundish 
Kinds of pearl. pearls,’® polishcd pearls,” small 

pearls,’® mppatti, sakl'aftu, crude 

pearls,’® nrmholam, payittam, (pearls) resembling 
toddy in colour®® (pearls) with rubbed surface and with 
cracked surface, pearls of red water®® and old pearls.®* 
0‘ther precious stones mentioned in the inscriptions 
are : — paduyan, Imllippu, kohhuvdy and savakkamJ^* 


Regarding gold mining the remains of old mines are 
some reliable evidence. ‘It is, however, a fact’, says 
Gribble, ‘that the whole of the Deccan 
from Mysore up to the northern limits 
of the Nizam’s Dominions are covered with remains of 
old mining works.’ In Mysore, it has been found that 
these old mines extend to a considerable depth and 
traces of what in mining language is called ‘the 
old men’ are found at three or four hmidred feet 
beneath the surface. In many of these mines, the work 

^•*It is true, however, that they could be obtained in September and 
the first half of October but that was a long way from the main fishery, 
some 300 miles distant — ibid. 

^*SoutJi Ind. Inscr.f II, 34, Sect. 9 and 10. 

'^^anvvattam, ’^^knrnmuttu. ^*kara4^u, 

^^pdnicedy. ^HoMeyndana and tOlidan^ana. *^civantanlr. ^^palamuitu, 

** South Ifid. Insci\, II, 2, p. 19, psEra 32. 
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had no doubt to be relinquished, because with the 
mechanical apidiances of those days there was always a 
point beyond which the miners could not go owing to the 
want of proper pumps, and the cost of raising ore by 
manual labour. 

In the time of Jordanus gold could be obtained in 
‘India the L(!ss’:^^ and Mysore inscriptions**® of the 
thirteenth (^entui'y mention an officer called dkara- 
mmidnUkv , the superintendc'nt of mines. 

It is an interesting fact that that the old native 
miners would appear to have been conversant with the 
use of quicksilver in gold mining. Sewell, to whom wo 
owe the discovery of this fact, records that the miners 
selected the most likely looking pieces of the broken 
quartz, and then having washed these, reduced them to 
a fine powder by means of a heavy stone roller which 
was worked by two men on the surface of a flat scooped- 
out bit of granite. This powder was then again washed 
and afterwards burnt, so as to release the sulphur, a 
small globule of quicksilver being finally introduced to 
take up the gold. The amalgamated mercury and gold 
were then placed on a heated iron plate, the former 
escaping in the shape of vapour, while the latter 
remained in its pure state.®^ 

Jordanus, Wonders', p. 23. India the Less, according to Yule [ibid., 
p. 11 n. 1], embraced Sind, and probably Mekran, and India along the 
coast as fur as some point inimcdiately north of Malabai*. 

Car., V, Belur 166, 127 d A.D. 

*‘See The Antiquarian Remains, I, pp. 224 — 25 for details. 
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Iron mining was carried on in Mysore. The ore 
was obtained by washing the black sand brought down 
Iron. or by digging into the 

ground as near Chiknayakanhalli.*^ 
Nuniz*” also refers to the fact that there was ‘ much 
iron’ in the Kolar district of Mysore, and Jordanus®“ 
says that in India the Less, which included the coastal 
districts of India on the west, iron could be obtained. 

As to other minerals the only evidence we have 
relates to sulphur, copper and salt. 

Kazwiiii spcaks of a mine of yellow 
suli^hur and a mine of copxier at Kulam 
i.e., Quilon, the condensed smoke of which made excellent 
‘vitroP. Salt-making was apparently a widely distri- 
buted occupation. W e have mention of tax on salt pans 
from Chingleput, South Arcot, Guntur,®^ Tanjore, 
Travancore, Malabar, and Mysore.®" Barbosa tells us 
that salt-making was an occupation of the Betunes.®® 
Elsewhere®^ we are told that there were prescribed mles 
as to the removal of saline earth. 

®*'Cliandrasekliura Sastri, op. cit., p. 215. 

*®Nuniz, Sewell, A Fonjotten Empire, p. 388. 

°®Jordanus, Wundcr6-, p. 23. 

®*Tlie mention of Guntur reminds us that in the Ceded districts and 
especially in liellary mounds of earth called modas survive as memorials 
of the days wlieii the upparas (salt- workers) manufactured earth-salt 
from saline soils, for consumption by the poorer classes — Thurston, 
Madras Presidenvy, p. 79. 

»=95 of 1903, 43 of 1905, 221 of 1905, 367 of 1911, 515 of 1914, 225 of 
1916, 522 of 1918, 404 of 1921, 761 of 1922, 239 of 1925; Trav, Arch, Set'ies, 
I, p. 247. Barbosa, An Accoimt, II, p. 65. Ep. Car., XI, Mojakalmuru 8. 

"“Barbosa, An Account, II, p. 65. 

^*Ep, Car., XI, Mojakalmuru 8. 
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Agricultural industries are those by which agricul- 


iii. Agricultural 
industries. 


tural produce, i.e., the raw material 
yielded by the land whether grain, oil- 


seeds or sugar, fibres, drugs or dye- 


stuffs, is worked up for consumption. 


The main group of industries under this head were 
those comiected with the working uj) 

Products of the Consumption of the i)roducts of 

cocoanut. ^jj^v eocoaiiut ticc sudi as coir, toddy, 


palm sugar, mat, brushes, umbrellas etc. 
First perhaps in im2)ortancc was coir. Its importance 
was increased by the fact that in shipi>iiig mucli iron 


was not used. “They have no iron to make nails of”, 
says JMarco Polo, “and for this reason they use only 
wooden trenails in their shipbuilding, and then stitch 
the planks with twine”. 


This coir was extracted from the liusks of the 
cocoanut. These were rotted by burying them in pits 
on the margins of rivers, streams or backwaters in 
which they were left to soak for six months, a year or 
even longer. When the husks were removed from the 
pits, tlie fibre was beaten out by Avomen, particularly 
of the Tiya castes, with sticks ‘until it becomes like 
horse-hair’, dried in the sun and twisted into yarn. On 
account of its strength, lightness, elasticity, and 
durability — it was “not corroded by the sea-water” — it 
was largely used for the ships of the times. But Marco 
I^olo doubted whether it could stand well in a storm.”'^ 


®-’See Marco Polo, TravclUy I, p. 108. Barbosa, An Account, II, p. 91. 
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Toddy came next in importance. It was prepared 
from the cocoaiiut tree as well as other palms. The 
picturesque description of the cocoanut, and the pre- 
paration of toddy etc. by mediaeval travellers like 
J ordanus should seem a little queer to those accustomed 
to see these in daily life; their acute observations, how- 
ever, enable us to follow the details. Jordanus, e.g., 
says after describing the cocoanut tree and its fruit- 
bearing capacity, “If any one careth not to have fruit, 
when the fruit-bearing stem is one or two months old he 
maketh a cut in it, and bindeth a pot to this incision ; and 
so the saj), which would have been converted into fruit, 
drops in ; and it is white like milk, and sweet like must, 
and maketh drunk like wine, so that the natives do drink 
it for wine ; and those who wish not to drink it so, boil 
it down to one-third of its bulk, and then it becometh 
thick, like honey; and ’tis sweet, and fit for making 
preserves, like honey and the honeycomb. One branch 
gives one potful in the day and one in the night, on the 
average throughout the year : thus five or six pots may be 
found hung upon the same tree at once. ’ Other trees, 
the palmyra and the birala also were used for a similar 
purpose.®^ It is an interesting point made out by 
Barbosa, and substantially true to-day, that in Malabar 
only the were allowed to make wine: “They 

make the wine of this land, and sell it, and no otliers 
may do this.” 

‘"’’Jordanus, Wondtrti, pp. 15 — 16. 

“•Called by Jordanus Tail and Belluri respectively, ibid., see also 
Marignolli, Yule, Cathay, III, p. 236. 

“^i.e. Tlyar — Barbosa, Am Account, II, p. 60. See also Nagam Alya, 
Travancorc, III, pp. 67 — 70, 307 — 08. 
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Among other industries connected with the tree 
ivas the jaggery or palm sugar which was made by 
boiling down the fresh toddy over a slow fire, and, 
according to Jordanus, generally to one-third of its 
bulk. 

The leaves of the palms were used for making mats, 
umbrellas, bucklers, etc. The mats, according to 
Barbosa, were made by a special caste of people called 
manen while the latter two were made by another caste 
called hanimis. The mats were ajiparently ^of good 
quality. Abd-AllatiF® says in 1203 A.D., “I saw in the 
hands of an Indian trader very beautiful mats, finely 
woven and painted on both sides witli most pleasing 

colours The merchant told me that 

these mats were woven of the leaves of the Indian 

plantain and that they sold in Mabar for two 

dinars apiece”. 

And from the shell close to the kernel, they made 
charcoal for the goldsmiths Avho worked with no other 
kind.^”® The shell could also be made into bowls.^"^ 

A crude kind of cloth was also made out of the 
fibrous web forming an open network of coarse dry 

filaments .^“2 

•»Abd-Allatif, Relation de V Egypte, p. 31, quoted in Yule, and Burnell, 
UohsonrJohscm, s. v. Mabar. 

»®®Barbosa, An Account, II, p. 91. 

^^^Ying yai sheng Ian, Rockliill, Notes, Toiing Pao, XVI, p. 459. 

***Marignolli, Yule, Cathay, III, p. 241 and supra, pp. 463--4. 
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Industries handling food products in some form or 
„ other could be found in villages in 

Food products. . • • j 

general, such as converting gram into 
flour etc. Sugarcane mills are mentioned as having 
existed at Guntur, Nanjangud,^“^ (Mysore), Mala- 
valli,^®^ and Krishnarajpet.^®® 

Dyeing must also be included under agricultural 
industries. Barbosa speaks of it at 
Dyeing. Chaul.’^®'^ It also appears that dyeing 
was the monopoly of a particular caste; and that 
occasionally the dyers migrated in a body to places 
where there was demand for their services. An 
interesting inscription from Travancore dated 
1486 A.D. states how the Brahmans, the Pillaimars and 
other superior sections of the community looked down 
upon the inhabitants of Parasurama Penmtem who 
earned their bread by dyeing cloths and who had come 
from distant lands and colonized the said Peranteru.’®® 
They were also subjected to some hardships by them, 
particularly by being prevented from paying their 
respects to the king except through themselves, and 
from worshipping the village gods as the high class 
people did, and they were to readily pay any kind of tax 
levied on them ; if any of the rules were infringed, they 
were subjected to coiporal punishment and even 

”'*328 of 1915. 

Car., Ill, Nafijangfl^ 89. 

Car., Ill, Majavalji 95. 

Car., IV, Krlshnarajpet 21, 22 — 1402 A.D. 

*®^Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 161. 

^®®Nagam Alya, Travancore, I, p. 279. 
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forbidden to live in their own village or to use the village 
wells. The poor people took advantage of the royal 
presence in their midst and had to pray for redress of 
their grievances. This indicates, however, that internal 
migration of the dyers’ caste was not uncommon in vho 
southernmost part of the country. 

Oil was also an important commodity. Besides the 
oil of the cocoanut, oil was obtained from 
other seeds also, e.g. gingelly, sesamum 
and castor. Oil production appears also to have been 
widespread. 

Oil mills were of stonc.^"® Three forms of oil mill 
are mentioned in inscriptions of the period. One is 
Tiaigana^^'^ or hand mill; another ettuguna, mills in 
which bullocks were used; perhaps there were two 
varieties, one using only one bullo(^k and another using 
two bullocks. The tax on haigdna was only hal f of that 
on ettugdna. Another variety mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions is meUugdna.^^^ 

Lastly we have some references to beds made of 
light cane-work."- They were ‘finely 

Cane-work. worked and painted’. Marco Polo 
observed that they “are so arranged that, when they 

Car., Ill, Nafijangaa 150—1145 A.D. 

Car., Ill, Nanjangud 134 — 1021 A.D. 

^^^Kai-gana, Ep. Car., XII, Tiptur 66 — 1163 A.D. Ep. Car., V, Hassan 
64—1176 A.D. 

ettugdvLa, Ep. Car., V, Arsikere 172 — 1163 A.D. 

mettug&m [tread oil-mills?] Ep. Car., V, Beiar 114— p. 178 [text]— 
1173 A.D. 

*^®Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 346. 

E— 60 
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have got in and are going to sleep, they are drawn up by 
cords nearly to the ceiling and fixed there for the night. 
This is done to get out of the way of tarantulas which 
give terrible bites, as w^ell as of flt;as and such vermin, 
and at the same time to get as much air as possible in the 
gi’eat heat which prevails in that region”. 

(3) THE SYSTEM OP PRODUCTION 

Introductory — System in tlic villages — In the urban area — 
Handicraft — ^Wage-work — Its essential feature — Possible abuses — 
Kegulations in the Mitakmra — Itinerant type — Artisans attached to 
courts and institutions — System of wage payment. 

The evidence regarding the system of production 
may now be brought together. We may preface it with 
, , ^ , the remark that here we are not 

Introductory. . . 

concerned with the organization of the 
men who took to particular industries — this has been 
studied in the section on caste gilds. First we shall 
take up the system in the villages. It has been noted 
that the village had attached to it a certain number of 
servants ; in modern phraseology such a system would 
be t(;rmcd ‘ demiurgic ’ : the handworkers were small 
farmers who were not able to live from 
the product of their allotments alone ; 
they were attached to the village subject 
to the disposal of any one who had need of industrial 
service. They were essentially village serfs, receiving 
a share in the produce of land or money payments. The 
motive for this need not be discussed here ; it is at least 
possible that it arose partly out of the fact that a money 
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circulating medium did not obtain to any large extent. 
The distinguishing feature of the system was absence 
of localization in contrast with the town where whole 
villages or streets consisted of artisans of the same 
trade. One other point may be noted, viz., even these 
persons in rural districts united the functions of the 
husbandmen or laboui'er to the craft which they 
practised this particular feature appears not to have 
been contmed to South India — for in mediaeval Europe 
also, we ai'c told tlie workman combined the cultivation 
of a small plot of land with industrial pursuits. 

A specific provision was sometimes made against 
servants taking up work in other villages. We may 
cite an instance regarding cai'penters in the village of 
Tribhuvani in 1113 A.D.: They “should take up such 
services in the village only. Those who engage 
themselves in these services beyond this village will be 
considered to have transgressed the law, to have 
committed a fault against the great assembly and to 
have ruined the village 

Another interesting sign of the times was that a 
6aiva goldsmith was recruited for a village in which 
perhaps the larger part of the villagers was of the 
{Saivaite fold.’^"’ 

The chief industries of this type were those of the 
potter, the blacksmith, the carpenter, the goldsmilh, 

“•e.g. 438 of 1913. 

“*205 of 1919-r-1113 A.D. 

“‘1404 A.H.—Ep. Car., VIII, Tirthaha}}!, 129, 
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etc.; M’hetlier there were also common weavers main- 
tained out of the village funds is a doubtful point. An 
inscidption of Rajaraja dated 993 A.D. refers to the 
Anniydyavavadandavirai which has been interpreted to 
mean a tax on unauthorized looms in the village.^^® 

In the urban area, we may say that broadly speak- 
in the Urban ing there were three chief systems 
prevailmg side by side : — 

i. Where the artisan owned the place of work, 
tools of production and the raw materials and supplied 
labour. 


ii. Where the artisan owned the place of work and 
tools of production and supplied labour, but applied his 
labour on the raw material brought to him. 

iii. Where the artisan had only tools of produc- 
tion and supplied labour, but worked in the house of the 
consumer on the raw materials supplied by him. 

We have evidence for each of the above. 


The first is i)roiierly handicraft or price work. The 
artisan possessed the means of production and sold 
for a definite i)rice the finished article which was the 
product of his OAvn raw material and his own 
incorporated labour. It was properly 
custom jiroduction : the artisan worked 
for the consumer of his product 


Handicraft. 


Ind., IV, pp. 137—38. 

In the Kiiram plates of Paraniesvaravarnian I looms are included 
among the property owned by the village in common (South I ml. Inscr.^ I, 
p. 155). Dr. Matthai (Village Government, p. 17 n.) is also of opinion that 
each village owned a certain number of looms in common, and the weavers 
who worked them ware maintained out of the village funds. 
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whether it be that the latter by placing separate orders 
afforded the occasion for the work or that the two met 
at weekly fairs. Ordered work and work for the 
market supplemented each other, thus avoiding dull 
times. The customer bought at first hand, the handi- 
craftsman sold to the actual consumer; the noticeable 
feature was that the producer in the presence of the 
consumer felt responsibility for his task. Besides, 
there w'ere also regulations to protect the consumer 
which must have been well understood, though we are 
not sure how far they wei'e actually practised, e.g. the 
rule that sale must be in public"^ — a provision Avhich 
finds a close analogy in the German law^^*^ of the period: 
sales must be jjublic and at first hand. 

That much of the production was carried on in this 
fashion one cannot doubt: this has been the system 
persisting through centuries. References to the shop- 
keeper Avho opens the shop in his own house, 
( manaUxlcadaiyar ) under the heading workshop 
ipo^Ttadai') taxes'^” also point to the same fact. But 
more interesting is it to note that in the system of handi- 
craft, there Avere grades of Avorkers, distinguished jiei-- 
haps by the degree of skill to Avhich they had attained: 
the chief potter, the chief blacksmith, carpenter ek;. 
are distinguished by the term dedrya.^'-" Again in an 
inscription from Tanjore^-^ the master craftsman is 
assigned Ig shares, tw'o other men 1^ shares, etc. 

*”Vijnanesvara. The MitCiksara, ii, 168. 

”®Bucher, I nduatriul Evolution, p. 121. 

of 1914, A,R,E,, 1915, part ii, para 44. 

>*“59 of 1914, 1915, part ii, para 44. 

^‘^South Jnd, Inset',, II, 66, para 503. 
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The second system was what might be termed, wage 
work. It means wage labour embodied in the material 
of another. The distinctive feature 
Wage-work. artisan did not supply 

the raw material: this was supplied by the consumer. 
This might again be of two kinds: — (a) where the 
artisan stayed in his owni house, the raw materials 
being brought to him ; (b) itinerant work where the 
labourer went from place to place in search of work 
carrying with him his tools. In cither case the 
distinguishing feature was that the workman merely 
received the wages for his labour. It is interesting to 
note that some kinds of industry like weaving and oil- 
production could be carried on only by the first method, 
as the instruments of production were not easily 
portable. 


From the economic point of view, the essential 
feature of the wage- work system was that there was no 
Its essential busiucss Capital. The finished industrial 
feature. product was uot, for its producer, a 

means of profit. Its advantage was that it was an 
attempt at a complete adjustment of supply to demand. 

The system, however, had to be protected fi om the 
possible abuses to which it might lead. One particular 

Possible abuses. misappropriation of part 

of the raw material given to the handi 
craftsman was well protected against. From rules 
given m the Mitakmm, it seems clear that gold, silver, 
tin, lead, copper, iron, hemp, silk, hair, woollen yarn and 
<lp.tton yam were given to the artisans under the wage 
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work system ; and rules are given to ensure that the same 
quantity of raw material given to the hands of the 
artisan should be returned in the finished article allow- 
ing for legitimate reduction in the ease of heating 
metals. 

Articles for this purpose were understood to be of 
several kinds (a) those which were not 
likely to undergo any reduction in the 
process of manufacture e.g. while being 
heated in fire, gold is not reduced. ‘ ‘ Therefore, as much 
may have been delivered into the hands of goldsmiths for 
preparing a bracelet etc., so much by weight must be 
returned by these; otherwise they should be compelled 
to make good the loss and punished too.”*®“ 

(b) Others where some loss might be expected, 
silver, tin, lead, copper and iron are examples. 
According to the law books 2 per cent, 5 per cent, 8 per 
cent, 10 per cent, etc. might be allowed. 

(c) In another type of articles the loss could not 
be calculated. 

Other difficulties in such cases might occur 
where the material entrasted with the artisan was 
lost for no fault of the artisan. Madhavacarya*®® 
says, that if raw material like gold entrusted 
with a goldsmith for being made into ornaments 
was even after demand several times not tendered 
by the artisan, and then it was destroyed ‘by 
act of God or King’, the artisan himself had to make 

*®®Vijnane5vara, The MitCik.^ara, ii, 178. 

•**Madhavacarya, Para^ra-MUdhava, III, p. 210, 
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good the loss, but if say raw material like yam was 
given to the weaver for the purpose of making cloth, and 
if loss occurred after the weaver had tendered the cloth, 
but was not accepted by the owner, in such a case, the 
weaver was not I’csponsible for the loss. The iSilpi 
Nydsa S varupani was a distinct and complex branch of 
law. 

The wage work of the migratory type appears also 
to have been prevalent. This corresponded to hawking 
in the field of trade — ^herc the hawking 
Itinerant type. was of labour alonc — we have little 
evidence to say more of this: but it is 
interesting to note that such migration sometimes took 
place on a large scale, ultimately leading to a 
peiTuanent settlement in the new regions: the silk 
weavers (pattunulkCirar) belonging to theSaurastra 
community of Madura are said to have come from 
Vijayanagar;^-^ another instance is recorded in a 
Travancore inscription.^^® 

Two factors are to be noted here — one was the 
encouragement given by rulers of the land to such 
migrations, another the apathy of the people of the new 
places to the incoming of the strangers. The former 
may be chiefly seen from the large number of remissions,’ 
of taxes.*-® From a few records in the Travancore 

“♦Saunders, The Saiirastra Community, J,M,U; I, p. 71. 

“■Nagam Aiya, Travancoi'e, I, p. 279. 

“«471 of 1920. 

201 of 1923. 

429 of 1925—1443 A.D. 

547 of 1925—1535 A.D. 

587 of 1926—1302 A.D. 
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state we also learn that one or two of its nilers 
demarcated some lands to enable certain classes of 
weavers etc. to colonize them and granted them other 
concessions.^®^ 

In contrast with this is the attitude of the inhabi- 
tants of the locality to which tlic artisan went. It is 
recorded’®** that the Bi-ahmans and other superior 
sections of the community in Parasurfima Perunteru 
[in Kottar, Travani'ore] looked down upon the dyers 
who had come from distant lands and colonized the 
place. They were subjected to some hardships^®*"* and 
the oppressed folk had to seek redress from the king. 

We may not suppose that such was the rule every- 
where but the existence of such records at least goes to 
prove that the possible dislike of the people of a locality 
was a factor to be taken into consideration. 

Closely akin to the wage-work system was tin; 

Artisans attached S3'stem of oinployinent of artisans 

to courts and attached to iKHirts and institutions, 
institutions. i i • /» 

Niiniz tells us, e.g\, that tlic kiug or 
Vijayanagar had continually about him two thousand 
artificers mainly blacksmiths, masons and carpenters.^®® 
The temple also maintained such artificers. 

There does not seem to have been any uniformity 
as to the syst(*m of wage payment, 
^^a^ent where wage work was prevah'iit. 

Nuniz”® says that in Vijayanagar the 

^^^Trav, Arch. Series, IV, p. 98 and supra, p. 290. 

”*Nagam Alya, Travancore, I, p. 279. 

“■•supra, pp. 311 — 12. 

'■•Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 381. 

“®Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 381. 

E— 61 
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worker was paid every day even when he was attached 
to the palace. Barbosa^®^ has it that it was the custom 
among the Moors and Indians that when the workmen 
came to begin any work they gave them a certain 
quantity of rice to eat and when they departed at night 
they gave them a fanam each. 


Account, It, p, 99, 



CHAPTER V 
Foreign Trade 

(1) INTRODUCTORY: A SKETCH OF 
FOREION IlIADE IN THE FIRST 
HALF OF THE TENTH CENTURY 

Oni* evidence — ^Mainly foreign — The indigenous evidence — 
A sketch of foreign trade in the first half of the tenth 
century — Our authorities for this sketch — The demand, for 
goods', i. exports from South India (a) to the West — (b) To the 
pjast — ii. Imports into South India — Commercial Communities — 
(a) on tlie West Coast — i. the Mahomedans — t!rowth of their 
power — Their position on the West Coast of South India — 
Mahoraedan settlements: factors which helped them — Story of 
their first settlements — Their growth — Its importance — ii. The 
Venetians — Indigenous communities: — iii. the IMalayalis — iv. The 
Banias — v. The Chinese — (b) On the East Coast — i. The Maho- 
medans — ii. Indigenous communitie.s — Ports — ^^Vcst Coast — The 
Malabar ports — The East Coast : absence of evidence — The direction 
of South Indian trade: the West — The Efist — Shipping^ 
Navigation. 

If the material for an adequate survey of our 
industries in the middle ages is not as much as we should 
- , . like to have, the evidence for tracing the 

vicissitudes of commerce during the 
same period may be considered comparatively plentiful. 
This evidence is mainly foreign. In discussuig tlie 
sources we have referred to the fact that 
Mainly foreign. Hie indigenous source of inscriptions is 
almost our sole evidence for the proper 
understanding of the land tenures of the country. It 
is an interesting parallel to this that the contemporary 
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evidence for a sketch of foreign trade is almost wholly 
that of foreign travellers and chroniclers. And it is not 
surprising. They were mainly interested in the foreign 
trade of the country. Many of them travelled from port 
to port, observing and recording the ebb and flow of 
trade. Their observations will be seen to be more 
valuable when we remember that they had the additional 
advantage of observhig the navigation of the coast and 
of the ojieu sea, the mode of construction of the ships in 
which they sailed, and the destination of the goods 
which were shipped from the ports of the east and west 
coasts. And let it be said to their credit that they were 
keen observers and recorded their observations with 
that minuteness of detail whicJi gives flesh to the 
dry bones of a narrative. Among Indian writers, 
Rashidu-d Din and Wassaf are perhaps the only two 
who have left some notices of South Indian trade, but 
they must be classed as foreign to South India. Their 
interest in the horse trade and other aspects of the 
coimuercc of South India is explained by the 
circumstance that South India came, for a time, under 
the sway of the Delhi emperors in the early years of the 
fourteenth century, and the latter were apparently 
struck with the volume of commerce of the newly added 
provmces ; the writings of the two chroniclers mentioned 
above give expression to this newly awakened interest 
of the North in the foreign trade of South India. 

Two exceptions, however, must be made to the 
general statement that indigenous evi- 
deiice is generally silent on this aspect 
of our subject. The writings of the 
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jurist, Vijnaiiesvara, enable us to understand some of 
the prevalent ideas, if not the practice, of the time 
regarding the conduct of foreign trade. The charters 
granted to merchants trading at sea, of which two are 
extant,^ form the other welcome exception, helping 
us to get a glimpse of the part that the state played in 
encouraging foreign commerce. Taken together, they 
help to supplement our knowledge of the foreign trade 
of South India, mainly derived from the writings of 
travellers and clunniclers from foreign lands. 

At the beginning of our period, inerclnuits from 
beyond the sea were already frequenting 
^foreign* t°ade tile ports of Soutli India ill considerable 
oVthe* tenth* iiuiiibers, aiid were carrying on a 

century. prosperous trade with the countries both 

ill the West and in the East. This trade has been 
traced to very early times.- For our present purpose, 
we may begin with a brief sketch of the general features 
of this commerce m the tii’st half of the tenth century. 

*The Motupalli inscriptions, 600 and 601 of 1909, Kp, Ind., XII, 
pp. 188 — 97 and AJl.E., 1910, part ii, paras 45 and 61. TJiey lecord the 
charters granted by the Kilkatiya king Ganai>atideva and tlie Ifed^i chief 
Annapota Re(^<j.i in the years 1244 A.D., and 1358 A.D. respectively. 

*For an account of this early trade, see; 

Crawfurd, Reacarches. 

Heeren, Historical Researches, 

Kanakasabhai Filial, The Tamils, 

Mookerji, Indian f^hipijintj, 

Rawlinson, Intercourse, 

Robertson, An Historical hisqiiisilion, 

Vincent, Commerce, 

Warmington, Commerce, 
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The main features of this trade are best studied 
from the writings of the two travellers 

Our authorities Sulaimaii and Abu Zaid, who recorded 
for this sketch, notcs towai'ds the latter half of the 

ninth and the beginning of the tenth 
centuries respectively.^ The series of narratives which 
we know by the name of Sinbad the sailor are also 
valuable. The accounts of these seven famous voyages 
are obviously based on tmstworthy records and in them 
‘we have a tme history, in a romantic setting, of Moslem 
travels in the ninth and tenth centuries’.^ 

The accounts of Ibn Khurdadba, A1 Mas’udi and 
A1 Istakhri,® about the first half of the tenth century, 
help to fill in details. 

’According to Renaudot, the original manuscript containing their 
narratives gives two dates, the one the year CCXXXVII of the Hejiraf 
and the other CCLIV corresponding to the years of Christ DCCCLI and 
DCCCLXVII respectively (Renaudot, Ancient AccoimtSy p. vi). A1 Mas’udi 
seems, however, to have met Abu Zaid, the second traveller, at Basra In 
303 A. H. (916 A.D.) and acknowledges to have derived information from 
him. (Elliot, History, I, pp. 2 — 3). On the other hand, Abu Zaid was 
indebted to Mas'udi for some of his statements (Elliot, History, I, p. 2), 
That he was a contemporary of MasTidi is also noticed by Wilson (Wilson, 
The Persian Oulf, p. 58). Mas’udi lived as late as tlie year 956 A.D. (Elliot, 
Histoty, I, p. 19). We are led to infer, therefore, that Abu Zaid must have 
completed his additions to the work of Sulaiman about the beginning of the 
tenth century. 

Birdwood agrees, in the main, with this view, (Birdwood, Report, 
p. 109). 

^Wilson, The Persian Gulf, p. 60. 

We may also quote the high authority of Beazley: It is 'a real 
account, with a little more of mystery and exaggeration than usual, of the 
experiences of the early Arab mariners in the Southern Ocean.’ (Beazley, 
Modern Geoyruphy, I, p. 49). Oaten too speaks in similar terms. Oaten, 
European Travellers, p. 14. 

’See List of Authorities. 
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Such accounts have, however, important limita- 
tions.® To take one example, we should not expect to 
find a clearly drawn up list of articles exported from 
or imported to South India. Tlie travellers were 
rather interested in the trade of the coasts on 
‘ the sea of India ’ and ‘ the sea of Harkand,’ 
as Sulaiman would have it,^ taken as a whole, 
and they mix up the products of all the coimtries 
bordering on the Indian ocean, so that it is difficult 
to say Avhich of these relate to South India alone.® 
MasMdi who was contemporary with Abu Zaid writes 
in the same strain. The task of sifting what is relevant 
to our purpose is not altogether easy and it is rend(‘red 
perhaps more difficult by another consideration equally 
important. Merchants particularly fi‘om the West 
coast were engaged not only in the export of articles 
produced locally but a considerable proportion of their 
export trade centred in commodities which were 
imported by them from Ceylon, and the countries in the 
East which they re-exported.® Difficulties of a some- 
what similar kind are also observable in their treatment 
of the communities who were engaged in the trades, the 
ports from which the trade started, and other aspects of 
commerce ; an attempt is made here to sketch the state 
of foreign trade of the country in the first half of the 
tenth century, in the light of available evidence but we 


*supra, p. 43. 

^Sulaiman, Renaudot, Ancient Accounts, p. 10. Abu Zaid, Renaudot, 
Ancient Accounts, p. 93. 

■For an example, see Abii Zaid, Renaudot, Ancient Accounts, pp. 93—94. 
"See Renaudot, Ancient Accouaits, pp. 152 — 53. 
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may preface it with the remark that conclusions under 
this head are tentative. 

Among tlie articles exported from South Indian 
ports an important place was no doubt 
Thedeman4for taken by spices. In Europe the food 
^exports from of the commoii people would seem to 
faMo*°uie beoii intolerably coarse and even 

West. the diet of the rich needed a great deal 
of condiment if it was to be palatable. 
The preservation of meat was done either by salting or 
by using spices, the latter being generally preferred. 
Spices are specifically mentioned by Abu Zaid^“ as being 
a product of the Indian coast and it appears further 
that the Mahomedans by their trade with the Chinese 
and Indian merchants had drugs and spices.” An 
interesting instance of the demand in England for the 
spices from South India as early as 883 A.D. is noticed 
by William of Malmesbury “In the year 883, 
Sighelmus, Bishop of Sherborne in Dorsetshire, being 
sent by King Alfred to Rome with presents to the 
Pope, proceeded from thence to the East Indies, to visit 
the tomb of St. Thomas at Meliapour, by whose means 
the English nation had an early vipw of the riches of 
those countries in the spices and jewels which the 
Bishop brought back with him”. 

Among the spices, a staple article in demand was 
pepper. Not much pepper was available on the east 

*®Abu Zaid, Renaudot, A7icient Accounts, p. 93. 

^‘Renaudot, A??cicwi Accounts, p. 163. 

**Cited by Milburn, Oriental Commerce, I, p. 1. 
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coast: in Kalinga they eat pepper green (in this 
country) because it is scarce/® Mas’udi^^ supports the 
statement: The country (Firaiij) i)roduces only little 
pepper. IVlalabar, then, would appear to have been the 
main place of export of this commodity. Sindbad in his 
fourth voyage appears to have been cari*ied to the coast 
of Malabar, where he found men gathering pepper.^'’* 
Ibii Khurdadba’® also speaks of the same: in ‘Mali 
(Malabar) ... .pepper is to be found’, and mariners 
were careful to observe and study the growth of the 
pepper vine. The ^ame author notes: “The mariners 
say every bunch of pepper has over it a leaf that sheltei*s 
it from the rain. When the rain ceases, the leaf turns 
aside; if I’ain commences the leaf again covers the 
fruit. 

Cloves were used for seasoning food and drink and 
also as medicine. There is no deifinite mention in our 
authorities that it was then produced in South India. 
The vague statement of Abu Zaid’® that it was a product 
of the shores of the sea of India or of China only helps 
to confirm the statement of Cosmas’” (535 A.D.) that 
cloves along with silk and sandalwood came from 
Sielediba (Ceylon) to the marts of Male (Malabar). 

^•Sulaiman, Elliot, History, I, p. 6. 

Mas’udI, Elliot, History, I, p. 25. 

* “Major, India, p. xxxiii. 

^•Ibn Khurd^dba, Elliot, History, I, p. 15. 

*abn Khurdadba, Routes, Journal Asiatique, Sixi^me Sdrle Tome V, 
P. 284. 

**Abii Zaid, Renaudot, Ancient Accounts, p. 93. 

^“Cosmas, Yule, Cathay, I, p, 227. 

E— 62 
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Cinnamon and nutmeg sei’ved a similar purpose but 
they too may be treated as entering the entrepot trade.*® 

Besides the spices which were employed by 
mediaeval apothecaries in Europe, many wares were in 
demand which served mainly for drugs. Hence the 
mention of drugs by all our authorities as having been 
items of export. We have already quoted Renaudot to 
show how the Mahomedan merchants had, by their trade 
with the Chinese and Indian merchants, ‘silk, rich stuffs, 
and many other manufactures, drugs and spices.’*^ 
Istakhrl (951) definitely refers** to Indian drugs, per- 
fumes and condiments. 

Among them aloes ilfind a prominent place, but it is 
likely that the teim ‘drugs’ included many smaller 
articles like rhubarb, balsam, gum benzoin, cardamon 
etc., but in the absence of positive evidence to the effect 
we refrain from making a definite statement on the 
point. 

Among other items, we also find mention of certain 
classes’ of wood. Teak comes first. The demand for 
this seems to have been confined to Siraf on the Persian 
Gulf. ‘This tree at that time furnished the inhabitants 
of Siraf in Farsistan with the wood of which they built 
their houses. ’ *® The place of export, if we may believe 
the same authority, was the Konkan, which is called by 
IdrIsI somewhat later as ‘the country of the Teak’. 

2®Abu Zald, Kenaudot, Ancient Accounts, p, 93. 

2*Renaudot, Ancient Accounts, pp. 152 — 53. 

2-Al Istakhrl, quoted in Wilson, The Persian Oulf, p. 94. 

* •Major, India, p. xxvi. 
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Bamboo was another of the imports into Siraf; it is 
known to have been a product of the West (Joast.^^ 
Sandalwood, used chiefly for medicine, dyeing and oil, 
was also exported. 

The contemporary evidence for tracing the demand 
for South Indian goods in the East is also wanting in 
clearness. There is a list of foreign 
(b) To the East, China in the Sung-sM or 

the annals of the Sung dynasty about the year 
999 A.D.*® Like some accounts of the early Arab 
writers, it mixes together facts which relate to various 
countries bordering on the Indian ocean, and the 
account in the Suug-slii is further defective in that it 
does not distinguish between im2)oits and ex])orts. 
From such evidence, no sound conclusions can be drawn 
here; it is \vorthy of remark, however, that, black 
pepper, long pepper, sandal-wood and indigo occur in 
the former, and foreign cotttm stuffs in the latter. But 
they caimot, unless corroborated by further evidence, be 
taken to have been imported from South India."" 


The positive evidence in regard to the import of 
goods is surprisingly little. The only mention is that 
of Abu Zaid ; wlio says that emeralds used to be imported 


ii. Imports into 
South India. 


from Egyj)t mounted as seals and 
enclosed in boxes ; as also coral and the 


stone dahnaj (a stone resembling the 


-^Ibn Khurdadba, Elliot, Hifitory, I, p. 15. 

and Rockhill in Chau Ju-Kua, Cliu-fan-chi, p. 10. 

*®We have the valuable support of Hirth and Rockliill, the learned 
editors of Chau Ju-Kua, who .say that many of the products mentioned 
relate to India (Chau JuJvua, Chiirfan-ch'i, p. 16 n.); but they too do not 
say that they were from South India. 
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emerald), but “this trade has now ceased It is likely 
that at least a portion of the trade in precious stones had 
been diverted to Ceylon ; Abu Zaid mentions^® the fact 
that in the mountains of Sarandib, they find precious 
stones of various colours, red, green and yellow, and it 
is likely that merchants from South India had part of 
their supply from that island; this receives additional 
supiiort from the fact that in early Cola times, gi’eat 
facilities were afforded for free communication between 
India and Ceylon;-® fuither it seems clear that this 
trade was largely maimed by mariners from this 
country, the Singhalese, in ancient and modem times 
alike, having shown an apathy in all matters®® connected 
with navigation. 

The demand for goods is the basis of commerce; 

next in importance arc the commercial 

Commercial com- ... i t 

mwiities. communities engaged m trade. Hence 
our next question, who were the com- 
mercial communities engaged in commerce at the 
begirming of the tenth century % 

First we take ujj the trade on the West Coast. 

It is generally assumed — though the 
(a) On the West assuiiijition is iiot based on an 
Mahomedans examination of all relevant data — that 
throughout the middle ages, the Moors 

= 'This is substantiated by Crawford, (HcsearcJies, II, p. 311) who says 
that under the Khalils, the trade between India and Egypt seems to have 
been but in a languid state. 

^«Abu Zaid, Renaudot, Ancient Accounts, p. 83. 

‘^AJi.E., 1910, part i, para 8. 

*®Lindsay, Merchant Shipphng, I, p. 165. This is certainly remarkable, 
as by its position and the character of its coasts, Ceylon is singularly well 
adapted to be the nursery of an able race of sea-men. 
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were the commercial community par excellence. A 
careful examination of our materials for the period 
shows that their control of the trade involved also a 
process of growth ; in fact, the outstanding feature in 
the general position of commercial communities as far 
as we can gather from our authorities is the growing 
domination of the Mahomcdan Arabs over the foreign 
trade of the country. 


Growth of their 
power. 


'When the Roman Empire fell, the Arabians 
resumed their rank as the first 
commercial iieople, and being stimulated 
by the enthusiasm of a new religion 
which held out paradise as the sure reward of military 
prowess, they also became great conquerors. They 
spread the doctrine of their Prophet and extended the 
dominion of his successors from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the frontier of China with astonishing 
rapidity. Their military ardour did not detach them 
from their commercial pui’suits but rather added new 
tt-vigour to them, for as they became sensible of the 
enormous advantages derivable from eastern commerce, 
they soon entered upon the pursuit of mercantile enter- 
prise with the same ardour which had characterized 
their efforts as warriors. On almost every shore of the 
Mediterranean sea and the Indian ocean, they eilhei- 
became the ruling power or established factories and 
W’ere thereby enabled to command the cojiimerce of 
silks, precious stones, pearls, spices and other articles of 
luxury. 
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But our authorities inform us that about the 
beginning of the tenth century, the Mahomedans on the 
West Coast of India, though pretty 
the West Coast nuiiicrous Were there as merchants only ; 
of South India, traded on the same footing with 

others and had no manner of superiority.®^ The point 
is of some importance as it shows that the enormous 
hold the Mahomedans had on the commerce of the 
middle ages was only beginning to grow about this time. 


It is necessary at this stage to trace the growth of 


Mahomedan settlements in South India, for the 
settlement of a people who are, in the 
main, devoted to trade is an index, 
though a somewhat rough one, to theii* 
hold over trade. 


Mahomedan 
settlements: 
factors which 
helped them. 


Commercial voyages were not in those days so safe 
and so frequent wherefore the merchants were under a 
necessity of making a long .stay at the principal ports. 
The princes of the land being sensible that it was greatly 
to their advantage to draw the trade to their ports, the 
merchants were everywhere kindly received. Thus it 
was trade that formed the Arabian colonies on the east 
coasts of Africa and similarly trade was responsible in 
part for the foundation of Mahomedan settlements on 

•'Renaudot, Ancievt Accounts, p. xxvii. There seems to be no clear 
evidence to suppose with Rowlandson, (TalMfiit-ul-Aliijahidln, p. 5) that 
Arab emigrants establisbe<i themselves in Malabar as a conquering race 
in the time of the Ummayidc Caliph Walid I (A.D. 705-15) for, "that the 
pirate Meds alius Tankamara alius Nankamara alias Nagamara alias 
Kurks were in some way related to the Coorgs— an inland people— or to 
the Malayas" is by no means cei-tain (Logan, Malabar, pp. 193 — 94). 
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the coasts of south India.®^ “Religion also gave birth,” 
says Renaudot, “to some settlements, when idolatrous 
princes were persuaded to MoJimiedism by Fakirs, who 

often devoted themselves to such missions. Under 

these two pretences did the Mahomedans get footing in 
several considerable ports of the Indies 

The exact date of the (first settlements of 
Mahomedans on the West Coast is a 
^flrst settiemrats. on wliicli wc have no definite 

information. Sheik Zeen-ud-deen, in 
his Tahafat-iil-Mujahidm^* says: “As for the exact date 
there is no certain information with us. Most probably 

•^Previous to their conversion to Islam, the .Ai*abs are also said to 
have made many settlements on the Malabar and Konkan coasts (Heeren, 
RescarcJies, II, p. 438). Regarding the latter, Nairne says that although 
nothing certain can be adduced to the existence of such colonics in the 
Dekhan, he believes that there are sufTicient reasons to believe the distinct 
class of Mahomedans known in Bombay as “Konkani Mussulmans” to be 
descended from the old Arab settlers, (Nairne, The Kmikon, Bovihay 
Oazetteer, I, part ii, p. 7). In Canara also, the author of the district 
manual says that Arab traders were actually establishing themselves on 
the west coast in the 4th and 5th centuries A.D, Sturrock, Houth Canara^ 
I, p. 218. 

•■Renaudot, Ancient Account a, p. 160. “These idolatrous princes,” 
continues Renaudot, “confined in their old superstitions were not at all 
scrupulous in religion but admitted all Indifferently” [Renaudot, op. cit., 
p. 167]. This cheap sneer at the unscrupulousness of the Indian princes 
may not be quite warranted. It is at least possible that it was not 
unscrupulousness about religion but a well-minded toleration that, in part, 
made them welcome such traders. 

••A work composed in the 16th century by Shaikh Zeen-ud-deen, who is 
said to have lived in the court of the Adilshah of Bijapur. It has been 
used by Logan in his MaUihar and an English translation of it has also 
been done by Rowlandson (Zeen-ud-deen, Tahafat-ul-MuJahIdIn 
(Rowlandson)). Besides these I have used in the text, a new translation 
of the TahafaUuhMujahidln, now being prepared by Mr. Mahomed Husain 
Nayanar, Lecturer in Arabic, Madras University, and the references are to 
the unpublished manuscript placed at my disposal by the Translator. 
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it must have been two hundred years after the Hejira ot 
the Prophet and his companions ’ V*" and the same author 
relates the story briefly thus : “ A parly of Muslims came 
upon certain sea ports and gradually settled there. The 
inhabitants of these towns by degrees became converted 
to Islam. Thus Islam continued to be popular till the 
number of Muslims increased. The Muslims built cities 
for themselves (and lived) without oppressing the 
idolatrous populace in the exercise of their ancient 
customs.” 

This settlement and the favour shown by the 
Zamorins to the Moors gave them a great sway at 
Calicut and upon all the coast. This same favour was 
also extended farther to the north in the territory of the 
Balhara.®^ Indeed the favour shown to the Arabs was 
such that the inhabitants of the Balhara’s country said 
that if their kings reigned and lived for a long time it 
was solely in consequence of the favour shown to the 
Arabs.®*. “In tmth, there are no princes,” says 

•*Zeen-ud-deen, Tahafat-uUMujahidtii, (unpublished) Ch. 2, p. 7. That 
this date Is only approximate may be seen from the fact that 
•*an inscription on a Mahomedan granite tombstone still standing at 
Pantalayani-Kollam [Malabar district] recites, after the usual prayer, 
that •AlI-ibn-Udthorm§.n was obliged to leave this world for ever to the 
one which Is everlasting, and which receives the spirits of all, in the year 
166 of Hejira, so called after Muhammad the Prophet left Mecca for 
Medina’* (Logan, Jifalabccr, I, p. 195). 

••Zeen-ud-deen, Tahafat-nhMujahidin, (unpublished), p. 4. The story 
Is given in detail, later, ch. ii of the same book, and also in Barros, in his 
DecadaSt I, Bk. ix, Ch. 3. The latter has also been translated and inserted 
as an appendix in Barbosa, An Account, II, pp. 239 ff. 

•Unfra, pp. 606—07. 

**Sulaim9.n, Elliot, History, I, p. ‘4. 
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Sulaiman,®® “more heartily affectionate to the Arabs; 
and their subjects profess the same friendship for us.” 
But the point to note is that though they were in great 
favoiu’ with the princes and w^ere very rich, they wei e 
never considered as the predominant part as they had 
not obtruded themselves by conquest.""’ 

A hundred years after Sulaiman, their posilion 

had become fairly well established. 

Their growth. 

We find from the narratives of 
Mas’udi"’ who w’rote about the middle of the tenth 
century and of Ibn Haukal, also an Arabian traveller, 
who visited India a short time after Mas’fidl that the 
Arab name was held in high respect in the country. 
They both agree that INfahomedanism had begun to 
develojj itself. The Mussulmans had erected Tno.squ(‘S, 
and were in the habit of iiublicly celebrating their five 
prayers in the day. 


The importance of this has scarcely been 
emphasized. Far from being the cari*iei*.s of the 
, merchandise of the East across the 

Its Importance. 

Indian Ocean, now, in fSoutliem India 
they also began to distribute the merchandise; this was 
an important step in heliiing them to get better control 
of the trade. 


While the Mahoraedans were getting bettor control 


11. The Venetians. 


of the distribution of the merchandise 
on this side of the sea, it must be 


••SuIalmSn, Renaudot, Ancient Accounts, p. 15. 
•®Renaudot, Ancient Accounts, p. 160. 


♦’Major, India, p. xiv, A1 Mas’udI, Elliot, History, I. p. 24, A1 Istakhrl, 
Elliot, History, I, p, 27. 

E— 63 
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mentioned that they did not directly deal with the 
consumers at the other end of the commercial line 
in Europe. They handed over the goods to the 
.Venetians and Genoese, who received the goods from 
the Mahomedans at Cairo, and helped to distribute the 
goods to the actual consumers. Thus these latter must 
also be reckoned in treating of commercial communities 
engaged in the trade, as they helped, though indirectly, 
in the stream of commerce reaching its desired end. 
The Venetians particularly were coming into promi- 
nence. Oaten^“ dates the rise of Venice as an important 
commercial power about the 9th century; about the 
beginning of our period, therefore, when the old route 
via Alexandria had revived in importance, Venice took 
a leading part in the monopoly of the carrying trade 
from Alexandria to the ports of Europe. 

It is legitimate to ask, at this stage, what part the 
natives of the country played in this sea- 

Indlgenous com- , rm j- i ii 

munities: boiTie commerce. The question why the 

111. the Malayans. West Coast, particularly Malabar, 

should have given an asylum to the alien 

merchants is connected in part with the social customs 

of its inhabitants. The peculiar incidence of joint 

family ownership of property and its management by a 

single individual, and of inheritance and succession, 

apparently proved strong impediments to the growth of 

individual efforts and entei*prise which play a large part 

in the development of commerce. The personal credit 

of a malayalee is much poorer in relation to the status 


** Oaten, European Travellers, p. 15 ; 
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he holds in society,^® This accounted in part for few 
malayalees taking to commerce. Hence the bulk of the 
trade of the region fell into the hands of the people who 
came from abroad and settled down there, particularly 
the Mahomedans, and Cettis of the East Coast. 

The same disabilities did not apply to the Banias of 
the northern portions of the west coast — the Konkaii ; 

for we have a distinct i-cference to the 
iv. The Bamas. natives of tliis part of the 

country took in the sea-borne commerce. Abu Zaid 
remarks : — 

‘There are certain hulimis, who never eat two of 
the same dish, or ui)on the same table, and would deem 
it a very great sin if they should. When tliey come to 
Siraf, and arc invited by the considerable merchants, 
were they a hundred in number, more or less, they must 
each have a separate dish, without the lejist communi- 
cation with the rest'. 

From the context where this jjassage occurs we may 
well say that this refers to Indians from the Konkan 
coast, possibly the same as Banias referred to later by 
Marco Polo.*® 

Among the commercial communities who were 
taking part in the sea-borne commerce of the west coast 

‘•See Evidence before the Madras Banking inquiry Committee, 
Vol. II, p. 371. 

“AbQ Zald, Renaudot, A,ncient Accounts, pp. 98-99; italics are mine. 

•'Infra, ch. 5, (5). 
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of South India at the beginning of the tenth century, 
V. The Chinese. Chuiese also must be given a place. 

When the Chinese first came to the ports 
of South India has been the subject of some discus- 
sions there seems little doubt, however, that by the 
bcgiuning of our period, the Chinese had come to the 
West Coast and appear to have gone in their trading 
voyages fai*ther up to the Persian Gulf. Sulaiman 
distinctly says that in his time the Chinese ships came 
to Siraf and taking their cargo, they sailed to Mascat, 
and then they departed for the Indies ‘and first they 
touch at Kaucammali (i.e. Quilon) ; and from Mascat 
to tliis place, it is a mouth’s sail with the wind aft.’"*® 
This is further confirmed by the Chinese annals of the 
T ’ang dynasty (618-907 ) which, in describing the course 
followed by the Cfiiinese junks in voyagmg to the 
Euphrates from K.^vaug Chau (Canton), say that the 
shijjs passed in front of Molai (Male of Cosmas, 
Malabar) after which they coasted many small 
kingdoms till they reached Siraf.“® 

Put while evidence to prove that the Chinese 
merchants took part in the foreign trade at the 
begiiming of our j)eriod seems conclusive, it still leaves 
open the question whether the Chmese had permanent 

PJiillips, Mahnan^a Account, 1895, p. 525, Hirth and 

Rockhill. in Chau Ju-Kua, Chu-f un-chi, p. 7. Cosmas, Yule, Cathay, I, 
p. 227. 

Chau Ju-Kiui, Chu-fan-cJii, p. 15, Sulaiman, Rcnuudot, op. cit., 

p. 9. 

^•Sulaiman, Rcnauclot, Ancient Accounts, pp. 8—9. 

‘"See for a full description, Yule, Cathay, I, p. 86. 
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commercial settlements on the West Coast. Yule®^ 
refers to the allusion in the first of the ancient 
documents engi*aved on copper in the possession of the 
Syrian Christians and Jews of Malabar®- to the 
Avord ‘ Chinese The passage in question is ‘ ndlu 
ceriklcimi The word nahi ceri has been inter- 

preted by the editor of the plates, Gundert, to mean the 
four ‘classes of foreign merchants, living perhaps in 
different quarters of the town, such as Coiicanese, 
Guzarattis, Chinese (mentioned in the KeraXolpatti, 
and Arabs or J ews That this reference to the Chinese 
in the Kemlolpatti is mainly legendary needs no further 
proof than the account cited below : — 

“The text next diverges into a general account of 
the Malayali cast(!s and mentions among other facts that 
the Chinese were among the merchant immigrants, as 
also were “the men of round luits,” (I) of whom there 
were four castes, viz., 1. Parinki (Portuguese), 
2. Lanid (Dutch), Pariniirlsi} (French), and Inkiriss 
(English). The various castes, irujluding apparently 
the “round-hatted” Europeans, are said to have been 
told off to their various f mictions in the state by 
Samkard edryar himself ’ ’. 

Whatever truth there may have been in this tradi- 
tion, it is clear from the fact of the Europeans being 
coupled with the Chinese this cannot be ac(;epted jis 

“Yule, Calhay, I, p. 81. 

®-Gundert, Ancient Docinnents, Madras Joinmal, XIII, part 
pp. 115-46. 

®*ibid., pp. 117 and 121. 

**I.iOgan, Malabar, p. 240. 
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historical evidence for the existence of any considerable 
Chinese trading settlements at the beginning of the tenth 
century A.D., though it is probable that individual 
merchants stayed for some considerable time on the 
West Coast.®® 

In the first half of the tenth century, then, the 
Mahomedans became the chief commercial community 
on the West Coast, the native Hindus as well as the 
Chinese having some part in the actual 
conduct of sea-borne coimnerce. Direct 
evidence of the same clearness is 
not available for understanding the position of commer- 
cial communities in the eastern ports. First, to take the 
Mahomedans, whether they had any settlement on the 
eastern coast at the begiiming of the tenth century or 
they at least touched at the ports, while merely engaged 
in the carrying trade are the two ques- 
I. The Maho- tions we would take up. With the 

ineda^ns. 

material that has come down to us, it is 
difficult to come to a final conclusion, but the available 
evidence may be discussed. 

Regarding their settlements the earliest reference 
we have is of about the year 1050 A.D., and that is a 
tradition recorded in iha Madura Country i®® “Tradition 
says that the Mahomedans first settled in Madura in the 
year 1050 A.D. having invaded it under the leadership 

®®Nagam Aiya states that according to the records .of the Tang 
dynasty 618 A.D. to 913 A.D., Quilon was their chief settlement and they 
gave it the name of ‘Mahlai’ Nagam Aiya, Travancore, I, p. 244. But the 
author has not given any reference. 

•"Nelson, The Madura Country, part ii, p. 86. 
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of one Malik-ul-mulk, and that the expedition was 
accompanied by a great prophet called Hazarat Aliar 
Sh^ Saheb’\ 

It may therefore be taken as a tentative conclusion 
that the Mahomedans settled in the eastern ports about 
the eleventh century.®’ 

While settlements appear to date so late, there 
seems also to be little reliable evidence to show that 
Mahomedan traders had begun to touch at the eastern 
ports at the beginning of our period. The evidence that 
may be referred to is Siilaiinan’s description of the. route 
which the Arab ships followed in their voyages to China. 
According to him,®’" “you begin to enter the sea of 
Harkand ’’ after Kaueammali; ships steer towards 
Calabar, “the name of a place and kingdom on the 

coast to the right hand beyond India” 

In ten days after ^this ships reach a place 
called ‘ Betuma ’ ” i.e. San Thome near Madras. 
But it is difficult to base historical conclusions 
on the basis of this evidence,®* as it has been 
subjected to different interpretations; even assuming 
that Mahomedan traders had already begun to touch at 
the ports on the east coast, we must take it that their 

•^The statement in the text does not take account of the question of 
the settlement of the Arabs in the PJast prior to their conversion to Islam. 
See on this point, Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Smie Contributions, 
pp. 331-32. 

“^•Renaudot, Ancient Accounts, pp. 8 — 10. 

••See In this connexion Phillips, St. Thomas, Ind. Ant., XXXII, 
pp. 1—16 and 145—60. Medlycott, India, pp. 150—61. D'Cruz, 8t. Thomas, 
in Catholic Encyclopaedia, Vol. XIII, p. 382. D'Cruz, 8t, Thomas, 
pp. 101-08. 
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part must have been limited. This may also be inferred 
from the faet that the earliest use of the Arab word 
Maabai* with referen(;e to the cast coast is at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century.”® It must be fair proof 
of the fact that in the beginning of our period at any 
rate Mahomedan intercoui*se with the east coast was not 
appreciably frequent. 

Evidence is also scanty to determine the part 
played by indigenous commercial communities in the 
commence of the Coromandel coast at 
^^'communities. the beginning of the tenth century. That 
the Tamils had an established system of 
overseas trade on the east coast in the peninsula in the 
early years of the Christian era has been fairly well 
known for sometime. From the author of the Circum- 
navigation of the Erythraean Sea, we learn that the 
inhabitants of the Coromandel coast traded in vessels 
of their own with those of Malabar.®® In the 5th 
century, the Tamils carried on their commercial 
relations with the people of Lower Burma or Pegu. 
Sir Arthur Phayre®^ notes that the people of Kalin ga 
and the Northern Circars had commercial intercourse 
with Burma as the existence, in Pegu, of some coins 
and medals with Hindu symbols show, and from the fact 
that “the inhabitants of the opposite coast are 
distinguished by the name of Klings to this day.” 
In the 8th century, the Kurumbars appear to 

*•1203. Abd-Allatif, quoted in Yule and Burnell, HohsofirJohson, s. v. 
Mabar. 


••Robertson, An Historical Disquisition, PP. 66 — 67. 
•'Pliayre, Burma, p. 31, Elliot, Coins, p. 135. 
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have formed a sort of confederate state under 
chiefs of their own. Tliey are stated to have been 
engaged in trade, and to have o\vned ships, and carried 
on a considerable commerce by sea. Their wealth 
attracted the cupidity of their ncigbbours.®^ 

But after the eighth century, striking as it may 
seem, we have no direct evidence left to show that 
the inhabitants of the east coast actually took part in 
the carrying trade. Intercourse there must have been ; 
recent research points to the fact that the coasts of the 
Indian Archipelago were studded with Hindu colonies, 
and, under normal conditions, intereoui’se was kept up 
between ihe mother country and tlie colonies. Tliis 
intercourse, however, seems to have been, in the main, 
cultural ; we are left in the dark regarding the part the 
Tamils took in the carrying trade. This, coupled with 
the increasing appearance of the Arabs in th(‘ eastern 
seas alluded to above, leads one to a tentative hypothesis 
that wdiile the commercial activity of the Tamils in all 
probability continued, nevertheless it was beginning to 
decline about the beginning of the tenth century; and it 
required the strong navy of the later (Jolas to place it 
on the same footing as it was bc'l'ore the competition ot‘ 
the Mahoraedan Arabs. 

We have tried to cite the available evidenc(^ 
regarding the demand for goods which is the basis foi- 
the exchange of goods; we have discussed at length the 
position of commercial communities; the next aspect f)f 
commerce is the ports or the outlets for 

Ports. trade on the coasts of South India. 

^^Mirdsi Righty pp. 229 ff.; Elliot, (Joins, pp. 36 — 37 

E— 64 
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Taking each port or group of ports in turn and pointing 
out the facilities available for traders, we shall 
incidentally be helping to indicate the position of 
commerce on these coasts. The names we meet with in 
our authorities are not all familiar to us, and some 
discussion is necessary in the task of their identification 
with their modern representatives, and a few apparently 
are not identifiable, but the outlines arc fairly bold and 
a survey may well be attempted. 

Our starting point is Broach at the mouth of the 

^ r, . Narbada. We have a mention of it by 
Ibn Kliurdadba®'* in his Book of Roads 
and Kingdoms, about 900 A.D. He knew it by its 
ancient name of Baruh. 

That his geographical knowledge of this coast was 
apparently not well-defined is clear from the fact that 
he i)laces it as a part of Sind, but this is a mistake which 
he commits in respect of a still more southerly port, 
Sindan and the lack of clearness in respect of location 
can well be understood as he was one of the earliest 
geographers almost contemporary with Abu Zaid. 

The next group of ports we meet with are in what 
the Arabs call the Kingdom of Balhara, the Konkan.®* 

The king of this country seems from all accounts to 
have been specially favourable to the alien traders. In 
943 A.I), A1 Mas'udi writes that of all the kings of Sind 
and India there was no one who paid greater respect to 

®*Ibn Khurdadba, Elliot, History, I, p. 14. 

supra, p. 496. 
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the Mahomedans than the BalhaTa. In his kingdom 
Islam was ‘honoured and protected’.®"’ The favour 
shown to the Arabs was necessary to attract foreign 
traders to his ports, for Konkan was the home of piracy ; 
and if foi*eigii merchants frequented Its ports,'’’" the 
broad-minded toleration of its kings was largely 
responsible for it. 


The Arab travellers mention in different contexts 
{Sainiur, 8ubara, (Surabaya), Tiina, Sindabur and 
Sindan. The most northerly of these is undoubtedly 
Subara which may be identified with Surat."' Passing 
South we cx)me to Sindan — identified with Sanjan."'* 
Teak trees and canes are mentioned as the special pro- 
ducts of Sindan and were partly cxi)orted to Siraf on the 
Persian Gulf. Somewhat later Idrlsi calls the Konkan 
the country of the Sadj or of the teak, ‘from the l‘o rests 
of that valuable wood which crown the westcni slope of 
the chain of the Ghats.’"" Next is Tana, i)robably the 
only one of the group which has j)reserved its ancient 
name. It is quite an interesting fact that from 
Mas’udi’s time onwards, we find no mention of Kalyan 

”A1 Mas’Qdi, Elliot, History, I. p. 24. Sulalman, Elliot, History, I, 

p. 4. 

"^Sulainian, Abu Zaid, A1 Mas’udi and Al Istakhri all agree in saying 
that the Arab traders frequented the ports of the Konkan ; see also Nalrne, 
The Konkan, Bombay Gazetteer, I, part ii, pp. 3 — 4. 

•’Elliot, History, 1, p. 403. Istakhri has it Surabaya [Al Istakhri, 
Elliot, History, I, p. 30.] 

••For references and identification see Ibn Khurdadba, Elliot, History, 
I, pp. 14—15, 30, and Elliot's comments thereon; also Yule and Burnell, 
Hobson-Johson, s. v. Saint John's. 

••Major, India, p. xxvi. 
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which is in close vicinity to it and which up to the 9th 
century'" hud figured us a,n important place; the 
suggestion may be ventured that Tana was beginning to 
take the place of Kalyun. 

J’assing on from Tana, we come to Chaul, a place 
of some iniiJortance in the tenth centuryJ^ From 
Chaul, we have to come further down to Goa to find 
another important port, known generally to our 
travellers as ISiudaburJ^ 


The next large group of ports on the west coast was 
to be found on the Malabar coast. The Malabar ports 
had from the days of the Periplus a 
prosperous trade with the countries of 
the West, and was in fact, with Ceylon, 
the meeting place of the East and the W est ; and though 
about the beginning of our period the Arab mariners 
had begun to venture beyond, the Malabar ports still 
retained niu('h of their old importance for their entrepot 
trade. Sulaiinfin gives us some idea of this when he 
says that Quilon was an important iiort: “‘From hence, 
(Muscat) ships take their departure for the Indies, and 


’“e.g. Cosmas, Yule, Cathay, I, p. 220. 

’Ut is probably the Sainiiir of our early travellers. See A1 Istakhri, 
Elliot, JJitiiory, I, p. 27, Bomhay Gazetteer, I, part ii, Index, s. v. SaimUr. 

’-‘Sec for identilication, Sidi Ali, The Moliit, V, p. 564; Yule and 

Burnell have further shown {Hobson-Johnwi, s. v. Sindabur) the confusion 
of bome Arab travellers between Sindan and Sindabur, and he holds with 
aiiiplo evidence (hat Sindabur must refer only to Goa — (See also Yule, 
Catha}/, IV, pp. 64 — 66 and cf. Rawlinson, quoted i a Madras Journal, XIV, 
p. 198.) 
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fil’st they touch at Kmcammali and from Mascat to 
this place, it is a month’s sail, with the wind aft. This 
is a frontier place and the chief arsenal in the province 
of the same name ; and here the Chinese ships put in and 
are in safety. Fresh water is to be had here, and the 
Chinese iiay a Ihousaud drams for duties; but others 
pay only from one dinar to ten dinars”.'^ It is some- 
what surprising, however, to note that we have little 
more mention of the numerous ports which are so 
frequently mentioned by the travellers of the later 
middle ages. A1 Istakhrl, in 951 A.D., is (iontent with 
the statement, ‘Between Saimtir and Sarandib, fifteen 
days’.'^ 

Fortimately some more light is thrown on this 
asjject of our subject by the traditional accounts of 
Malabar as embodied in the Keraloljyatti and in the 
Takafat-id-Mujaliidin, which, though written in the 
sixteenth century, professes to give an account of the 
early introduction of Islam into Malabar in the 9th and 
10th centuries. From them we may gather there were 
numerous other ports, among them Palayangadi,’® 


’•Sulainian Kenaudot, Ancient Actonnts, pp. 8 — .9; tJio identity of this 
with Qiiilon admits of no doubt. Ilenaudot, appaif'ntly by mistake, 
thought it to be Cochin. Says he, ‘It would seem that Kaucammali or 
Kaucam is Cochim or Cochin (Ilenaudot, Ancient Aceonnts, p. 15) ; but 
from what we know of the early history of Cochin, this identifleation is 
untenable, for Cochin was not a place of any trade previous to the 
fourteenth century. (See infra, ch. V. sect. (4) and Yule, Cathay, IV, 
pp. 78—79). 

’^Sulainian, Renaudot, op. cit., p. 9. 

Istakhrl, Elliot, History, I, p. 30. 

'^Tahafat-ul-Mninhidln (unpublished) ch. ii, pp. 3—9. Ralayanga^i— 
Chirakkal Taluk of Malabar. 
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Dummfattin, Findareena, Kodungalliir and 
Kollam,*’" — from north to south — at which Malik Bin 
Dinai and party are said to have touched. Kodungallur 
was undoubtedly among the most important: ‘In the 
said port there were lying many vessels belonging to 
foreign trade. ’ 

There is no contemporary evidence regarding the 

ports on the eastern coast. Hypotheses 

The East Coast: drawn from evidence relating to earlier 
absence of 

evideace. 01* later periods are apt to be of doubtful 

application. We now pass on to 
consider the other end of commerce, viz., the foreign 
ports to which goods were conveyed — the direction of 
South Indian trade. 


At the time we are speaking of, the trade of South 
India in the West was directed, in the main, towards the 
The direction of Persian Gulf, for, the old Red Sea 
tr^e^: I'oute, foi* a long time closed after the 

West, Mahomedan conquest of Egypt, had 

been reopened just before Mas’udi, and the 
trade through it had not resumed its old proportions. 
In the Persian Gulf, old Basra was being slowly 
displaced by Siraf. This decline and rise of ports 
is a characteristic feature of all these coasts 
and in going through the accounts left by mediaeval 
travellers it is difficult not to be sti'uck with this 


’^Dharmapattanam near Tellichery — Kottayam taluk. 
^«Pantalayani Kollam — Kurumbranad. 

’®Cranganore. 

•"Quilon. 

^^Tahafat-ul-Mujahidvn (unpublished), p. 2. 
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fundamental fact. Ports which were important centres 
of trade in the tenth century are hardly even mentioned 
by a traveller of the next, and a study of the causes 
which made for the fall of the old, and the rise of new 
ports will occupy our attention later. Speaking of 
Siraf, it was displacing Basra, which, founded in 
636 A.D., had taken the place of Alexandria as the 
centre of the Arab sea trade and the chief emporium for 
various ores and minerals — antimony, cinnabar, 
saffron and numerous other commodities. But Basra 
was favourable soil for civil wai*s. In A.D. 923 it 
was sacked during seventeen days. It did not, however, 
lose all its importance, for, as we shall see later, it conti- 
nued to exist, though shorn of its former greatness. 
There were other ports on the (lulf — Ubulla, MahiTiban, 
Siniz and Jannaba, but none of these seems to have 
attained to the position of emporium of trade with 
South India, and India generally, which Basra once 
occupied, as Siraf.®® 

Siraf was the terminus of a high road leading 
down from Shiraz the capital of Pars in the Middle 
Ages and in the tenth century, it undoubtedly occupied 
the premier position in the Gulf.®’ 

*=Siraf is now marked by its ruins which lie to the west of the village 
of Tahiri 52° 20' E. Captain Arthur Stiffe who visited the place in 1857 
has left a good description of the place in the pages of the Geograpliical 
Journal. He found that Tahiri itself was a small village inhabited by 
fishermen, chiefly pearl fishers of Arab descent, 200 to 300 in number, but 
that the ruins of the old city of Siraf could be seen extending for two 
miles along the shore to the west of the village — Stiffe, Ancimt Trading 
Centres, O. 7., VI, p. 167. 

••Stiffe, Ancient Trading Centres, 0,1., VI, p. 167. 
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Sulaiman’s account of Siraf is worth mention, as 
we may in fcr from internal evidence that it embodies the 
result of his own personal observation/^ Its importance 
as a port was, according to him, partly due to the fact 
that ships in other ports both in the Persian Gulf and 
in the Red sea had to face storms and were stranded in 
shoal waters. Most of the ships took in their cargo at 
Siraf, “where also they ship their goods which come 
from Basra or Bassora, Oman, and other parts; and 
this they do because in this sea, (that is, in the sea of 
Persia, and the Red Sea) there are frequent storms and 
shole water in many places. From Basra to Siraf is 120 
leagues, and when ships have loaded at this last place, 
they there water also”.”® 

The exports sent to Siraf were aloes wood (for 
burning), amber, camphor, precious gems, bamboos, 
ivory, ebony, paper, sandalwood, and all kinds of Indian 
perfumes, drugs and condiments.”® The importance of 
this commerce is corroborated by the large amount of 
revenue derived from customs. Ibn al Balkhi, writing 
in the twelfth century, says that the total revenue of 
Pars, Kirman and Oman in regard to the yearly receipts 
from customs amounted in the reign of the Caliph 
Muqtadir (908 — 932) to 2,831, 880 red gold dinars. And 
of this total, ‘Pars with its dependencies, excluding the 
Siraf customs, paid in 1,634,500 dhulrs, while Siraf, 

■^The distances he mentions in the Persian Gulf, for instance, are 
fairly accurate: “from Siraf to Basra 120 leagues and to Muscat, 200“, 
Sulaimiln, Renaudot, op. clt., p. 8. 

■Mbid. 

"«A1 Istakhrl, quoted in Wilson, The Persian Oiilf, p. 94. 
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with the one-tenth levied on the sea-ships paid 253,000 
dinars/ 

Passing down we may mention Qais and Ormus; 
but at the time we are siioaking of they wore only of 
local importance. Ibn Khurdadbfi,'*’ though he mentions 
the former, has nothing to say of its sea-borne trade ; 
Ormus, similarly, is mentioned by JstakhrT, but In* 
speaks of it only as the sea-port for the local trade of 
Kirman and Seistan.*** 

On the opposite shore of the gulf, the coast of 
Bahrain had not any important sca-poi*ts, the reason 
being, if we may believe Ibn Khurdadba^ pira(;y was 
rife on the coast but south of Bahrain, Masc'at was 
of some importance, for fi*om ^Muscat, apparently, the 
ships stood straight for India, across the sea, and hence 
it was also a watering place for ships. Says Sulaiman,"“ 
“Prom thence (Siraf) (they) make sail for a place 
called INfascat, which is in the extremity of the Province 

of Oman, about 200 leagues from Siraf and at 

Muscat, take in water, which is drawn out of wells; and 
here, also, you are supplied with the cattle of the’ 
Province of Oman. From lu'tice ships take thtiir 
departure for the Indies”. 

Concerning the i)orts for the eastern trade, evidence 
is again supjjlied by Sulaiman : L(‘aving 
The East. Kaucauimali (Quilon) on the west 

coast of South India, ships made diretdly for 

•Ubn Khurdadba, cited by Wilson, The Persian Oulf, p_ ^7. 

*®IstakhrI, cited by Wilson, The Persian Gulf, pp. 101 — 02 . 

*®Ibn Khurdadba, quoted by Wilson, The Persian Gulf, p. 87. 

®*Sulaim9.n, Renaudot, op. clt., pp. 8 — 9 . 

E— 65 
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Kalah in the Iklalay peninsula, which was reached in a 
month from Kulam. From Kalah four days were 
employed to reach Pulo Condore, from which point a 
month’s sail brought them to Canton.'” On aniviiig .at 
Canton, each ship handed over its cargo to the agents 
of the Chinese government, and it was stored until the 
last ship of the season’s fleet arrived, when three-tenths 
of the merchandise was retained as import duty and the 
balance handed back to the owners.®- 

That Canton was the chief port of this trade is also 
proved by the fact that Sulaiman speaks of a Muslim 
settlement in Canton; it had grown so important that 
one of the Mahomedans was api)ointed by the Chinese 
authorities to maintain order among his coreligionists 
and administer the law of Isl.am. On feast-days he 
said prayers, repeated the khotha and prayed for the 
wxdfare of the Caliph.®® 

In addition to Canton, the Arabs also seem to have 
touched at Zayton, near Amoy, which had commercial 
relations with J.apan and Korea, and which therefore 
supplied the Arabs with the products of those countries 
also.®^ 


Sulaimiin had written in the latter half of the 9th 
century. In the interval before 1050 A.D., there were 

®^He calls it Canfu — Sulaiman, Henaudot, Ancient Accounts, p. 11. 
®*Hirtli and Rockhill in Chau Ju-Kua, Clm^fan-cM, pp. 15 — 16. 

®»Hirth and Rockhill in Chau Ju-Kua, Ch'iirfan-cM, p. 16. Sulaimftn, 
Renaudot, op. cit., p. 7 — *Kotbat\ 

®*Hirth and Rockhill in Chau Ju-Kua, ChUrfan-cht, p. 17. It took two 
centuries more, however, for Zayton to attain the importance of Canton. 
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troubles in China”® which interrupted for u time 
established trade relations, and caused the foreigners at 
Canton and Zayton to take refuge at Kalah on the west 
coast of the Malay Peninsula. Here ships from Siraf 
and Oman met those which came from China, and, 
according to Mas’udi, trade was carried on in this way 
at the time he visited the place,”® so that, for a time 
Kalah seems to have taken the place of Canton and 
Zayton as the destination of the ships which were 
engaged in the eastern trade. 

We next conic to shixijiing. We learn from Abu 
. . Zaid tliat (he ships of the Indies were 

tihippuKj, ^ 

so put together “that the planks are not 
nailed (or bolted) but joined togetlicr”’ in an extra- 
ordinary manner as if they weie scw’ii whereas the 
planking of all the ships of the JMediterranean sea and 
of the coast of Syria is nailed and not joined together 
the other way”.”® Later, he describes how these were 
built: “having felled as much wood (cocoanut) as they 
want, they let it dry, then strip oft* the leaves, and with 
the bark of the tree they spin a yarn, wherewith they 
sew the planks together, and so build a ship. Of the 
same wood, they cut and round away a mast; of the 
leaves they weave their sails, and the bark they work 
into cordage.””” 


••Hirth and Rockhill in Chan Ju-Kua, Vhit-fm-chi, p. 18 . 

•nbid. 

‘'•The iullei- treatment of sliipping and navi^jalion in j-eserved to 
sections j and 6; there are many points in common between the shipping 
and navigation at the beginning of the 10th century and the later period. 
®®AbQ Zaid, Renaudot, op. cit., p. 60 . 

®®AbQ Zaid, op. cit., p. 89 . 
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The route which the ships took, the season of 
voyages and the difficulties the sailors had to undergo 
may all be conveniently grouped under the termnaviga- 

Navis/ation have already seen that at the 

begiimmg of our period, the main 
(jhannel of communication with the West was by way 
of the Persian Gulf ; the lied Sea route, though reopened 
through the activity of Venice just before Mas’udi’s 
time (10th century), was of secondary importance. 
Accordmg to Sulaiman, sailors could, with a fail* wind, 
make the voyage from Quilon to Muscat within one 
month. 

It is interestmg to note that both these routes were 
not entirely free from troubles for the navigators. The 
difficulty in the first was the trouble from pirates. From 
Ibn Khurdadba, we learn that m his time piiacy was 
rampant on Ihe Pahrain coast. He says the people of 
Pahrain are pirates. Moreover, sailors in the gulf had 
also particularly to take care of ‘the Hezara’. It is 
interesting, Jiowever, to observe that some attempt was 
made at lighting in the Persian Gulf. Mas’udi says, 
“There are marks of wood erected for the sailors in the 
sea, at Hezara, on the side of Ubulla, and Abadan, which 
look like three seats in the middle of the water, and upon 
which fires are bui-nt by night, to caution the vessels 
which come from Oman, Siriif, and other ports, lest they 
run against the Hezara ; for if they riui there, they arc 
wrecked and lost”.^*"' 

'"“Mas'Gdi, Muruj adh Dhahab, II, p. 259, cited in Wilson, The Persian 
Gulf, p. 59. 
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The difficulty in the navigation of the Red Sea, 
which forms such a frequent complaint in later writings 
was correctly noted by Abu Zaid. Accordmg- to him the 
danger was so great that the merchants of Siraf dared 
not attempt to navigate the sea : “When the Siraf ships 
arrive in this Sea which is to the right of the Sea of 
India, they put into Judda, where they remain, for their 
cargo is thence transported to Kahira (Cairo) by ships 
of Xolzuni who are acquainted with the navigation of 
the Red Sea, which those of Siraf dare not attempt, 
because of the extreme danger and because this sea is 
full of rocks at the water’s edge; because also upon the 
whole coast there are no kings, or scarce any inhabited 
place; and m fine, because shii)s are evei-y night obliged 
to put into some place of safety for fear of striking upon 
the rocks ; they sail in day-time only, and all the night 
ride fast at anchor. This sea, moreover, is subject to 
very thick fogs, and to violent gales of wind, and so has 
nothing to recommend it, either within or without”. 

There is nothmg specially noteworthy about the 
navigation in the eastern seas. The skippers tmsted 
when venturing out of sight of land to the regularity of 
the monsoons and steered solely by the sun, moon and 
stars, taking presumably soundings as frequently as 
possible. From another source^*’“ we learn that it was 
customary on shiijs which sailed out of sight to keep 
pigeons on board, by which they used to send messages 
to land. 

Zaid, Hcnaudot, op. cit., p. 93. 

^^•Yuryang-tsa-tsu, written in the latter part of the 9th century, by 
Tuan Ch‘6n^-shi, Hii th and Kockhill, in Chau Ju-Kua, Chu-fan-chi, p. 28, 
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We have tried here to discuss the available evidence 
regarding the various aspects of the foreign trade of 
South India in the first half of the tenth century. In 
taking up, from this point, the story of commerce in the 
middle ages, we propose to follow the same order taking 
up each of the points touched here seriatim only 
adding a section on the part the State played in 
regulating commerce ; and try to show how each of the 
aspects mideiwent changes in succeeding centuries as 
noticed in contemporary authorities. We may not 
expect to find vast changes ; but that, with the jjassing of 
years, some modifications were perceptible is not to be 
doubted. These modifications were due sometimes to 
the changes in the habits of the people within the 
coimtry, but some were also due to causes entirely 
foreign. In the following pages an attempt is made to 
place them in their proper background, as far as 
contemporary evidence permits. 

(2) THE DEMAND FOR HOODS 


The demand i'or goods — 1. Exports — A. To the West — i. Spices, 
other food products and drugs — re]>per — Varieties — Quality — 
Ports of shipment — Customs duty — Price — Cinnamon, cloves and 
ginger — Minor s])iccs — Other food products — Kicc — Sugar — ^Wheat 
and millet — Cocoamit — Orugs — ii. Kaw materials: dye stuffs — 
Woods — Metals — Ivory — Precious stones — iii. Finished products — 
B. To the East: irilluence of missions — Sjneiis — Cotton cloth — 
Precious stones — II. Imports — i. Spices, drugs and ptri’uracs — 
jji'ijgg — Perfumes — ii. Kaw materials — iii. Finished products : 
chinaware — Brassware, dishes — Cloth — Miscellaneous goods — 
iv. Needs of the State: precibus metals— Elephants— Horses— 
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Nature of demand — Sources of supplj^ — Description — Mode of 
transport — ^Pi’iees — Effects of the ti’ade. 


The demand for goods may be treated under two 
heads : exports and imports. A perusal of the writings of 
the travellers of the period would make 
goods. It clear that both in exports and imports 

the staples of commerce then were not 
the same as we meet with when we open the latest 
volume of the sea-borne trade of India.^®^ Instead we 
meet with what may appear to us, at least some of 
them, as trivial things. In them, however, we find lists 
of various kinds of spices, drugs and perfumes diligently 
drawn up and presented to the reader with an air 
of seriousness which would imply that such articles 
were really not trivial to the people ol: the time; some- 
times comparisons are institut('d of the quality of the 
same product obtained from two different places. And 
we may be led to an enquiry into the needs of tln^ people 
which have brought about this change. There is no 
dearth of material for a sketch though a quantitative 
statement would, obviously, be out of the question. 


I. Exports, 


In taking up the export trade first, we may note 
that commodities from South India 
were sent to several places: Persia, 
Arabia and the coasts of Africa and to the countries of 
Europe in the west, to China in the east, and Ceylon in 
the south. There was also some trade carried on with 
the ports of North India, besides the coasting trade 
carried on from port to port in South India itself. 


*®*See under 'Exports' Bombay. 
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The articles that were shipped from the ports of 
South India to the west in the middle ages may be 
classed under three heads : — 

i. spices, other food-products, 

A. To the West. dlTlgS. 

ii. raw materials of industry. 

iii. manufactured goods. 

Spices, especially pcppei*, were in great demand; 
the diet of the ordinary man was coarse, and owing to 
the absence of winter food for cattle, 

fo?d® Jroiucte unwholesome. The desire for spices as 

and drugs. tnediaoval Englishman was 

concerned has been well stated by Rogers : “ It is 
difficult for us to image the eagerness with which our 
forefathers, as far as they could atford the luxury, 

sought after the spices of the East they were 

excessively fond of spices, and used them, when they 
could be procured, in all their dishes, as the cookery 
books of the Plantagenets testify. Spiced wine, calh'd 
Hippocras, was a present to princes; and a seat near 
the sjiice box was a gi’cater privilege than one above the 
salt.” No doubt this correctly depicts the intensity 
of the demand in England and this may well be applied 
generally to Northern and Western Europe. 

It is necessary at this stage to waim the reader 
against the misconception that spices entered only in the 
trade with Europe. Besides the volume of pepper and 
other spices that were shipped to China, much spice 
was sent to the countries of Western Asia. We are 
told of the Moors of Ormus and other places that their 


^Rogers, Six CefUttirics, p. 154. 
"Infra, p. 640. 
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food was well-spiced again, much spice was used 
within the country itself. Barbosa wdio could perhaps 
claim a better acquaintance with the habits of the people 
than any other writer of his age — ^lie even knew the 
language of the West Coast people, Malayalam — says 
regarding the food of the Zamorin, “ All the food 
which he eats, W'hether of flesh or fish or vegetable or 
other viands is flavoured with so much jiepper that no 
man from our coimti ies would be able to eat it.” That 
this description was of general application — and not 
merely to the nobility whom the Zamorin may be taken 
to represent — is clear from another remark of the same 
observant writer: speaking of the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar, he says much j)epper is used here and 
everywhere throughout the kingdom.*"*’ Besides their 
use in dressing food, spices were used for several 
purposes in temples, e.g. scenting the bathing water of 
the gods in temples, Inscriffiional I'C'^Ferences to 
deposits of money by i)ious individuals for the supijly 
of cardamon seeds foi* scenting the bathing water of 
the gods in the Tanjore temple testify to this fact.'"" 
We shall see later"" that some spices had even to he 
imported into the country. Here let us be content with 
pointing out that spices wei-e used in diverse ways in 
the country, and hence only a part of the total 
production found a market in foreign countries. 


“Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 95. 
lo^Barbosa, An Account, II, p. 23. 
*®*Barbosa, An Accaunt^ I, p. 203. 

South Ind. Inscr,, II, 24. 
»*®infra, p. 543. 

E— 66 
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^Vhen we come to details we find that such a large 
number of commodities went hy the name of spices 
and allied timns, like drugs and perfumes, that some 
line of demareation is necessary if we arc to attain some 
clear idea of the trade. Mediaeval writers had not all 
definite schemes of classification; besides, it was also 
tme that some articles had their use, both as spices and 
drugs, so that they could be correctly described 
under either head or both.^^^ In fact whether or not 
a given substance should be included under the term 
drugs, spi(ies, or perfumes depended upon the purpose 
for which it was used. Here we use the term 
spices for those aromatics which were in the main used 
in cookery, dmgs for those principally used for their 
medicinal value, and perfumes for those mainly used 
for scents. 

Among spices, we may "first consider pepper; for, 
among all the articles in demand in the West, as well 
as in the East, black Jiejipcr — the chief sub species 
under, peiiper — was not only the most important but^ — 
what is of greater value to our 
purpose, — it was also, from all accounts, 
practically a monopoly of South India, We have seen 
specific references to the export of pepper in Ibn 
Khurdadba and Mas’udi at the beginning of our 
period.^^^ 

Sometimes the wider term 'Aromatic' was used to cover, spices, 
drugs, as well as medicines. This does not go against modern 
usage; Aromatic 'is a plant, drug, or medicine characterized by a fragrant 
smell, and usually by a warm, pungent taste as ginger, cinnamon, spices 
(Webster, Bictiomiry, s. v. Aromatic). 


”^supra, p. 489. 
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The localities where it was grown, and the method 
of its cultivation have been treated elsewhere.^^^ Here 
we arc concerned with the varieties of pepper, their 
preparation for export, the ports where it was shipped 
and the direction which the export trade took. 

Mediaeval writers speak of two varieties of pepper, 
the black and the white ; and this distinction introduces 
us to one of the most interesting phases 
Varieties. idcas regarding pei)per 

trade. Until the end of the thirteenth century, the 
misconception persisted that they were two distinct 
si)ecies — that the black was x>repared out of the whit e or 
that the white was what was galheretl before the pei)i)er 
was fully ripe. All Idrisi in the twelfth century 
distmctly says that white pepper is what is gathered 
as it begins to ripen or even before."* The idea that 
they were of two distinct species is given expression to 
by Marco Polo.“° 

But the most mteresthig was the attempt to derive 
the black from the white. Benjamin noted, “ the 
pepper is originally while, but when they collect it, they 
put it into basuis and pour hot water upon it ; it is then 
exposed to the heat of the sun and dried in order to 
make it hard and more substantial, in tlie course of 
which process it becomes of a black colour." 

“®supra, PI). 238 — 42, 

^‘^Al Idrisi, Elliot, Hiatory, J, p. 85. 

^^^Marco Polo, Travelns, II, p. 264; In those islands (of the sea of 
China) grows pepper as while as snow, us w'cU as the black in great 
quantities. 

^'•Benjamin, Major. Indian pp. xlvii- xlvui. 
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It appears as though it was only in the fourteenth 
century that correct ideas were formed on the 
subject. I’riar Jordanus was apparently the first 
to refute old notions. lie indignantly says, “nor 
are you to believe that fii'e is placed under the 
pepper, nor that it is roasted, as some will 
lyingly maintain” and Ibn Batuta, writing 
ten years later in 1340 A.D., supports the indignant 
friar. He emphatically says that as to what some 
have said that they boil it in order to diy it is without 
foundation.^ That this cori'oct idea had become 
fairly well-known is seen from the fact that eight years 
later Marignolli also says there was no roasting of the 
pei>i>er,’ and he is later sujiported by Stefano.'"" There 
was another variety of the product — the long pepper.^^^ 
This does not find specific mention of being an export 
from the (South Indian ports.*"' 


liegardmg the quality of pepiier, there seems to be 
little doubt that Malabar pepper was superior to that 
of the Archipelago but even within 
Malabar, a word of praise was sometimes 
given ■ to tlie pepper produced in the kingdom of 
Cannanore in IJorth Malabar*"* and Ilili.*"'* The pepper 


Quill iiy. 


^Jordanus, Wonders, p. 27. 
liututa (Lee) I p. 168. 

"Marignolli, Yule, Cathay, III, p. 217. 

^""Stefano, Major, India, p. 4. It need hardly be reiterated that white 
pepper was prepared by removing the dark outer layer of pericarp thereby 
depriving it of a part of its pungency. 

^’^Fiper longiun or offieinarnm of the Botanists. Sanskrit pippali — 
see also Watt, Commercial Prodnets, p. 891. 

* = ‘The evidence of Varthema {Travels, p. 233) and Barbosa {An 
Account, II, p. 227) is not conclusive cf. also Ep, Ind,, VI, p. 238, line 147. 

^**Barbosa, An Account, II, p. 184. 

^“^Barbosa, An Account, II, p. 83 — Cananor. 


" = ®Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 385 — Eli, and Yule, ibid., p. 388. 
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of the latter place was according to the amials/““ 
“ superior to that of any other foreign port.” 

The ports of shipping for pepper are dealt with 
fully in the section on ports; here wc may point out 
that Quilon was tlie chief centre till the 
Ports of Bhipment. fourteenth ceiitury, when Ooa, Cochin 
and Calicut became importaut.^“^ We 
have not much information regardmg customs ^duty 
beyond the statement that in 1349 A.D. 
Customs, duty, Calicut it was two-tenths. ‘2*’ 

The price of pepper also seems to have received 
scant notice till the begimiuig of the tifteenth centuiy. 

^ . In 1409 A.i)., JMahuan noted that the 

article was sold at Cucliiii at 5 taels the 
P'o-lio*-'-^ which would work out at less than a pemiy a 
pound.^^^* 

Among other major spices must be counted 
cinnamon, cloves and ginger. Cinnamon is si>oken of as 
growing in the kingdom of Kulam'^^ 
and in Malabar.i«=^ At the end of the 
tifteenth century it was plentiful at 
(’alicut.i:*"* 


^‘^Tao i vhih Ho, Rockliill, Xote.s, Toiiuy Pao, XVI, p. 153 — Hsia-li. 
^-’Regarding the abundance of pepper at these i)orls, sec liaUio ChUi 
HMng Ian, (1436), Rockliill, Notes, Tonng Pao, XVI, pp. 152 ff. 

i chih Ho, Rockliill, Notes, Toung Pao, XVI, p. 454. 

*=*Mahuan, Account, J.R,AM., 1896, p. 344; P*o-ho was ‘100 cattis of 
Chinese, weight*. 

‘■®The Poho is taken here to represent 534 lbs., and the tael at 6 s. 8d. 
JM.A,H., 1896, p. 314. Pepper was apparently sold at Cochin at £1-13-4 for 
534 lbs. or less than a penny a pound. 

'Benjamin, Major, India, p. xlviii, 

-Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 389. 
i»a*Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage, p. 142. 
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It must be added, however, that in the cinnamon 
trade, Ceylon was a serious rival of Malabar ; for, from 
all accounts, it seems fairly clear that Ceylon produced 
not only more of it, but a better quality, and much of 
the cinnamon exported from the western ports of 
Malabar came from Ceylon. This fact is noted in a 
letter of Menentillus dated 1292 A.D. forwarding a copy 
of a letter from J ohn of Montecorvino : ‘ The c inn amon 
tree is of a medium bulk, not very high, and in tiTink, 

bark, and foliage, is like the laurel ; great store of 

it is curried foifli of tliis island which is hard by 
Maabar’.^^^ Ibn JJatuta also &i;)eaks of the logs of 
cinnamon wood being piled up on the strand as they 
were washed down by the torrents and adds that the 
people of Ma’bar and Malibar were allowed to carry 
them away for nothing on condition of making a present 
to the king.“^ 

It needs only to be pointed out that only the bark of 
the cinnamon entered in the foreign trade, its subsidiary 
uses as a source of oil, and of fuel being confined to the 
natives of the comitry.^^^ 

Cloves formed one of the sx)ices which were 
imported to the south Indian ports and re-exported. It 
is said to have been a product of Java,^““ Necuveran, 

'••John of Montecorvino, Yule, Cathay, III, p. 62. 

'••Ibn Baluta, (Defreinery), IV, p. 166. See Danies’s coniment on this 
passage (Barbosa, An Account, II, p. 112 n.) and cf. Vasco Da Gama, The 
t'lmt Voyaye, pp. 77 and 142, Teiment, Ceylon, II, p. 6, n. 2. 

'•“cf. Conti, Major, Indni, pp. 7—8, Ibn Batuta, (Defreinery), IV. 
pp. 99. 166. 

’••1293 A.D. Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 272. 
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(Nicobar islands) and of the Moluccas.^*'’ Up to the 
end of the fifteenth century, however, the West received 
cloves only from the ports of Malabar’ and even as late 
as 1504 A.D., the car^i^ocs of cloves that went to Lisbon 
were shipped from Malabar.^^® 

Ginger was a well known and highly priced spice 
in the Europe of the middle ages ; it was valued also as a 
drug. Three varieties of this are usually found in 
mediaeval writings: heledi, columbmo and mecchino, 
named after the places where they were produced. Of 
these the last appears to have been a native of the 
districts round about Mecca.”’ The heledP*^ was gi^own 
in the neighbourhood of Pecamuria and ITelly, two cities 
on the West Coast and in Cochin.’^^ ’Phe coliimbiiie 
ginger was known to Marco Polo as coilmmn — a 
product of the country round Coilum ; it was also other- 
wise known as colobi.^*^ 

The places of supply would thus seem to be Malabar, 
Cochin and Travancore.”® As to the disputed question 

**’1293 A.D. Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 306. 

*•"1344-47 A.D. Ibn Batuta, (Defremery), IV, p. 243. Barbosa, An 
Accoimt, II, p. 202. 

**®Chau Ju-Kua, Chu-fan-clii, p. 89. 

**'’See also Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 92, II, pp. 227 — 28. , 

*^*Pegolotti, quoted by Yule, in Marco Polo, Trawls, II, p. 381. 

***The word hellcdi seems to be an equivalent of dcsi and to mean 
‘country' and denoted a common or inferior article, ibid. 

** •Conti, Major, India, p. 6, Barbosa, An Account, II, p. 92. 

•••Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 375. 

•••Conti, Major, India, p. 17. 

•••It seems certain that Marco Polo's confusion of topography was 
responsible for his remark that ginger was produced in Guzerat; see, 
however, Rashidu-d Din, Elliot, History, I, p. 67, Jordanus, Wonders^ 

p. 27. 
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whether it was to be found north of Malabar we may 
venture to say that it was not, having for our authority 
the express staternent of Varthema:*^^ ‘Here (at 
Cannanor) we begin to find a few spices, such as pepper, 
ginger ^ 

Ginger was ‘prepared’ for the export market thus: 
as soon as it was obtained, they cast ashes on it and 
placed it in the sun for three days, in which time it was 
dried/^® That ginger was also exported ‘green’ 
appears clear from the interesting account, given in 
Vasco Da Gama,’^” of a fraud tried to be practised in 
the ginger trade: “It came smeared with red clay 
because it was exported in that manner, for with the 
clay it travelled better, and with more strength.” 

The ports of shipment were Quilon, the Malabar 
ports like Calicut and Cannanore, and Mangalore, 
‘whose merchants traded in ginger with the merchants of 
Persia, and Yemen,’'®” and Goa further north.^®' 

Among minor spices, we -find mention of carda- 
mon, mace and nutmeg.'®^ Mace and nutmeg are the 
product of one plant, the former being 
Minor spices. the ciimson net-like mantle which 
envelopes the hard outer shell of the 

^^'T^ravcls, p. 124; italics are mine. 

“Conti, Major, India, p. 6. 

“Vasco Da Gama, The Throe Voyages, p. 184. 

^•“Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 195 and n. 2, — Mangalor — , Yule, Cathay, 
IV, pp. 73 and 79. 

^“'Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 178. 

^®=Borax, though used also as a preservative of meat (Watt, 
Commercial Products, pp. 171 — 72) was reckoned mainly as a dye and 
drug. 
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nutmeg, which is separated and dried. This fact, 
however, was coupled with the ifiction that clove and 
cinnamon also caine from that same plaiit.^®^ Though 
mace and nutmeg were exported from the South Indian 
ports, they do not seem to have been produced in the 
country to any considerable extent. Idris! at the 
beginning of the 12th centmy,^”^ Marco Polo,^"’’’ in the 
13th and Friar Odoric in tlie 14th agree in saying that 
Java was the (‘hi('f source of supply fi-om where Arab 
traders got them Malabar to be re-exported to the 
West. 

As for cardamon there is evidence that it was a 
native product. Idris! thus describes it : The cardamon 
gTOWS here (Manibar, Malabar). It gi?ows like the 
grains of hemp and the grains ai’c enclosed in pods.’"® 

The chief centres of growth >vould again seem to be 
the west coast.^"^ It formed the staple of a considerable 
trade at the port of Pantalayani.’"'^ There is no doubt 
that it foinied an item in the exports from other 
Malabar ports ; it was even carried farther north. The 
Malabarees carried the i)roduct to Surat from where it 
was exported.^"^ 

»”Ibn Batuta (Defremery), IV, p. 213; see also Yule, Cnihat/, TV, 
p. 103. 

IdrlsT, Elliot, History ^ I, p, 89. 

’®=Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 272. 

^«®A1 Idrisi, Elliot, History, I, p. 90. 

'®^A1 Idrisi, Elliot, History, I, p. 90, in the districts around Fandarlna; 
Varthema, Travels, p. 124. 

^«*A1 Idrisi, Elliot, History, I, p. 90— Fandarina. 

^“•Barbosa, An Account, I, pp. 127 — 28. 

E— 67 
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The spiee trade has occupied much of our attention 
partly because we have ample evidence to consider in 
detail this important aspect of mediaeval 

Other food pro- j i i i 

ducts. trade, bpiccs, however, were only 

auxiliaries of food or preservatives. 
There were other food products them'selves which were 
exported from South Indian ports, though these do not 
seem to have been destined for Europe. Among such 
we may reckon, millet, muniary, rice, tamarind, wheat, 
arapatmi, certain nuts particularly eocoanuts and some 
oils including cocoanut oil and gingelly oil. 

Rice, millet and wheat arc said to have been 
available at Melinde, as they were taken 
by Moorisli merchants from »South 
India.’®" Aden also received a ‘great store of rice’ from 
Chaul, Babul, Bathecala, and Calicut.’"’ That at least a 
portion of this rice was intended for consumption in 
Arabia is clear from the statement of the same author 
that the country dealers of Xacr purchased it from the 
Moors of Chaul, Babul, Bathecala and Malabar and 
took them to Aden and so to the whole of this part of 
Arabia.’"- Ormus also received a great store of rice 
from Bathecala’"^ and from Goa.’®^ 

There is an interesting point regarding the export 
of rice by Malabar merchants ; for, all the rice exported 


^«®Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 23. 

p. 66 — Barbosa has Baticala. 
^®=Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 64. 
^®®Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 188. 
>®Mbid., p. 178. 
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by them was not grown in Malabar. While rice is said 
to have been exported from the ports of Malabar to 
Ceylon^®® and other places, Malabar is said to have 
imported rice from Mangalore.^®® 

The fact seems to be that Malabar required more of 
the black rice which was comparatively cheaper.^®’^ 
Rice was also exported from other jjarts of South 
Canam particularly Bacanor and Bargalor; part of the 
rice exported to Aden was the coarse black rice, which, 
according to Barbosa, was better and more wholesome 
than the wliite r*”** “Many ships from abroad, ami many 
as well of Malabar, take in cargoes thereof, and, (after 
it has been husked and cleaned, and packed in bales of 
its own straw, all of the same measure to wit, each bale 
containing four alqueires mid a half and worth from a 

hundred and tifty to two hundred reis) take it away 

Great store thereof they carry heiKtc to Oi nius, Aden, 
Xaer, (Jananor ” 

Another food product exported was sugar. Bathe- 
cala was a centre for the supply of xiowdered sugar.^”*^ 
They knew ‘not how to make it into 

Sugar. loaves and they wrap it up in small 

packets as it is in powder’; an arroba of this sugar is 
worth 240 reis more or less.^'^” 

^•®A1 IdrisI, Elilot, Historu, I, P. 90. Varthema, Travela, p. 192: The 
kings of this island are tributes of the king of Narsinga, on account of 
the rice which comes there from the mainland. 

•Barbosa, An Account^ I, p. 128. 

^•Mbid., p. 195 and Dames, ibid., n. 1. 

jcsjjarbosa, Aui Account, I, pp. 195 — 96. 

1 ••Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 188. 

^^‘’Herc the arroba may be taken as 28 lbs.. Dames, ibid., n. 1. 240 
reis were equal to 5s. 7d. of modern English money (See Dames, ibid., 
p. 191 n. 1). So the powdered sugar sold at 2 ll|28d. per lb.). 
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While dealing with sugar it must be said that 
Bengal was a competitor of South India in the supply 
of sugar to different parts of India, Ceylon, Arabia 
and Persia.^^^ 

Wheat and millet are said to have been imported to 
Melinde in Africa’^^^ (along with rice and millet) by 

Wheat and millet, luercluuits of South India and, if we 
may believe Barbosa, much of the wheat 
was produced in Guzerat,^^^ and in the coimtry round 
Dabul.^’® 

Among other food jiroducts a inominent place must 
be given to what mediaeval Avriters generally call the 
Indian nut, the name by which it was 
cocoanut. kiiowii to the Arabs, (al jauz-al- 

Hindi),^’^** the cocoanut. It Avas groAvn throughout the 
coasts of South India and the island of Ceylon, though 
as an article of export it ligurcs chiefly in the western 
ports. Barbosa mentions Chaul, Babul and Bathecala 
and Calicut as the chief jiorts of export for this nut,^^'^ 
and Aden”'" and Ormus figure as the ports of desti- 
nation for the nut,'‘“ though it is likely that it Avas 
distributed to other countries from those places. 

Barbosa, An Account, II, pp. 112 and 146. 

^’-Barbosa, An. Account, I, p. 23. 

i/roaso is the hoJeus sorghum, the jawar or jawari 
of India, Dames, ibid., p. 155, n. 3. 

^’‘Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 155 — Guzarate, Guzerate. 

”®ibid., p. 165. 

^’®Yule and Burnell, Uobson-Johson, s. v. Coco, Cocoa, Cocoa-nut, and 
(vulg.) Coker-nut; Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 389. 

” ^Barbosa, An Account, I, pp. 55 — 56. 

*^»ibid. 

^^•Barbosa, An Account, I, p, 92. 
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Coeoailut was in demand at home and abroad for 
its manifold uses. Probably the best contemporary 
account is that of Friar Jordanus in 1330 and 

his account is still substantially correct. He noted that 
its kernel was used as a sweet food, a milk was drawn 
from it ‘as good as milk of almonds’ and ‘when the ker- 
nel waxeth harder still, an oil is made from it of great 
medicinal virtue’. Toddy was also prepared from it for 
home consumption. The Indian nut was, however, 
valued as an article of export because of its two other 
bye-products, the palm sugar and the coir. Jordanus 
noted: “Those who wish not to drink it so, boil it 
(toddy) down to one-third of its bulk, and then it 
becometh thick, like honey; and ’tis sweet, and fit for 
making preserves, like honey and the honeycomb.”’*’ 
It was called jaggery'*- and was made in the form of 
cakes.’*^ It was i)repared also from other palms like 
the palmyra and the caryota and was exx)orted to the 
western j)orts. 

The other irniiortant bye-product from the Indian 
nut was coir.^*^ It was of importance in those days in 
the shipping industry. The cord was plaited from the 

^*’®Jordcinus, WoiuUnSf pp. 15 — 16. 

^»4bid. 

’*'Sec Yule and Burnell, Ilohson-Johaon, s. v. jaggery for derivation 
of the term from Sanskrit snrlcani, konkani sakkurd, Malayalaiii cakkarii, 
meaning sugar. 

^^^Roteiro dc Yasco da Gama. 91, quoted in Yule and Burnell, llohmu- 
Johson, s. V. Coco, Cocoa, Cocoa-nut and (vulg.) Coker-nut. 

liipj-operly the word which i.s MalayaJam kaijfu from kayarit to be 
twisted— means cord itself. Tlje word ajjpear.s in early Arabic writers 
in the forms Kanhar and Kanbdr, Yule anrl Burnell, Hohson^Johaon, s. v. 
Coir. 
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fibre of the cocoanut tree with which they stitched their 
ships together.^**® Jordanus*®® and Ibn Batuta^®^ also 
noted its use in this connexion and the latter^®® also 
noted that the kanbar is better than hemp. The virtues 
of coir wore its strength, lightness, elasticity, durability 
and above all its power of standing sea-water. 

Besides spices and the few articles of food value, 
drugs may also be classed as articles of general utility. 

Scattered through mediaeval writings 
are names of numerous drugs exported 
from South India, which were used by mediaeval 
apothecaries in the countries of Western Asia and 
Europe. It is not possible, nor is it necessary, in this 
context to give a detailed accomit of each drug ; all dmgs 
were not equally well studied by mediaeval travellers, 
and in many cases what has come down to us is a bare 
mention. But that they were important articles of 
trade is clear from the frequency of their mention. The 
most important were aloes, ambergris, badm, bakam, 
benzoin, borax, camphor, cubeb, gallanga, kana, lac 
(alacre, lacre, laquar), musk, niyrobalan, opium, 
rhubarb, sandalwood, si^ikenard, storax, tabasheer.‘®“ 

^*®Yule and Burnell, Uohson-Jobson, s. v. Coir. 

^^^Wondcrs, p. 16. 

^*’Ibn Batuta, (Defremery), IV, p, 121, 

see A1 Idrisi, Elliot, Histoid, I, p. 93, A1 KazwinI, op. cit., p. 96, 
Chau Ju-Kua, C7nhfun-c7ii, pp. 88 — 89, Bashidu-d Din, Elliot, Hinton;, I, 
p. 67. Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 375, Conti. Major, India, p. 17, Vasco Da 
Gama, The First Voyage, p. 141; Varthenia, Travels, p. 106, and Barbosa, An 
Account, I, p. 56, II, pp. 77, 210. 
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Under the second category, viz. raw materials, 
come dyestuffs, certain woods, metals and precious 
stones. Of these, dyestuffs seem to 

important. Some of 
these which were also used as drugs we 
have already considered, e.g., bakam, borax, lac and 
sandalwood. Of other dyes exported, the main were 
cinnabar, henna, indigo, myrobalan, and red kino. The 
dye of henna was obtained from the leaves, these being 
dried, sifted and reduced to a powder. Though it was 
grown in other places as well, it is said to have been a 
speciality of Saimur.’®” The indigo use for export 
came mainly from Travancore. Marco Polo thus 
describes it; ^They have also abundance of very fine 
indigo. This is made of a certain herb which is 


gathered and (after the roots have been removed) is put 
into great vessels upon which they pour water and then 
leave it till the whole of the plant is decomposed. They 
then put this liquid in the sun which is t remendously hot 
here, so that it boils and coagulates and becomes such as 
we sec iP ; and, if we may believe the same author, it 
was also exported to Europe in pieces or flakes of four 
ounces each. Myrobalan was a namt; applied to certain 
dried fiaiits and kernels of astringent flavour and was 
used in the west for tanning as well as dyeing. A ‘great 
store of myrobalans of good quality’ was available 
at Bathecala and the Malabar ports.^®^ 


"®A1 IdrIsI, Elliot, History, I, p. 85. 

^•^Marco Polo, Travels, II, pp. 375, 381 and Yule, Ibid., n. 4. See 
Madras Journal, vlii, p. 198 for a modern account which agrees. In the 
main, with that of Marco Polo. 

^•*See Barbosa, An Account, I, pp. 188 — 89, II, p. 77, Chau Ju-Kua, 
ChU‘fan-cM, p. 92, Ep, Ind,, VI, p. 232. 
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Among the woods’ exported from the ports of 
Woods South India the most important was 
teak ; the Malabar teak was famous for 
its quality; the favourable elimatic conditions of the 
region enabled it to grow teak trees of a great height 
exceeding even a hundred cubits. Sometimes it was 
exported also in the form of planks. Here we may also 
include the varieties of canes exported from Malabar, 
“’which are of the thickness of a man’s leg” and found a 
market in the kingdom of Diul and Persia. 

Regarding metals used as raw material in industry, 
South India had need to import, rather than a surplus 
to export. But an exception was iron — 
for at Bathccala ships from Ormus were 
seen taking cargoes of iron besides white rice and 
powdered sugar.’®* 

Elephants’ teeth can also be classed as raw material 
, as it was used in ornamentation; the 

main port to which it was exported was 
Ormus.’®® For the finer kinds of ivory, however, 
merchants had to go to Africa : the African ivory was 
closer in grain and not so liable to turn yellow or to 
warp and split as the Indian.’®® 


^®*Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 107, A1 KazwInI, Elliot, History, I, p. 96. 
^Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 188. 

’•■Marco Polo, Travels, I, p. 107 — Hormos — ^Vasco Da Gama, The First 
Vomuc, p. 135. 

’■■See Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 423, and Yule, ibid., p. 424, n. 4. 
‘As a rule, the nearer the equator, the larger, finer and more expensive the 
ivory*. Watt, Coinviercial Products, p.*697. 
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Gems and precious stones — carnelian, cats’ eye, 
garnet and pearls — were in demand 
Precious stones. ^J|Jong• the Mooi’S of Arabia ; Ormus also 

received a large supply of precious stones, including 
rubies, sapphires, giagonzas, amethysts, topazes, chryso- 
lites and hyacinths; some of these were from ^talabar 
ports, though it must be admitted’”^ that merchants in 
Malabar got part of their supply from beyond the sea. 
An inscription dated 1188 A.D. from Hassan says th.at 
Chatti-8etti imported pearls in ships by sea and trans- 
ported them to all sides.’*’® 

The main finished products’*”’ exported were 
carpets, mats and cushions, silk and cotton goods, 
j)orcelain and leather goods. Carpets 
' products. were taken to Mecca, Aden, Ormus and 
other parts of Arabia and Persia; the 
mats are described as ‘ beautiful ’, being finely woven and 
painted on both sides with most pleasing colours. We 
arc told, “they work beautiful mats in red and blue 
leather, exquisitely inlaid with figures of birds and 
beasts, and skilfully embroidered with gold and silver 
wire. These are marvellously beautiful things; they 
are used by the Saracens to sleep upon, and capital they 
are for the purpose. They also work cushions 
embroidered with gold, so fine that they are worth six 
marks of silver a piece, whilst some of those sleeping- 

’’’Burbosa, An Account, I. p. 92 and the Spanish version and Rarausio, 
cited by Dames, ibid., n. 2. II, p. 77, Varthema, Travels, p. 38. 

Car., V, Arslkere 22, Chu Ju-Kua, Chu-fan chi, p. 73. 

'••Marco Polo, Travels, II, pp. 393—98, Barbosa, op. cit., I. pp. 53- .'■.G. 
64, 129 — 39, Varthema, op. cit., pp. 38, 107. 
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mats are worth ten marks’’.^'*® The quality of the 
cotton cloth has been alluded to above the main ports 
of shipment were Tana, Chaul, Bathecala and Calicut. 
The demand came from Arabia, Africa and Persia. 
The dealers of the Moorish town of Xaer are said to 
have carried on a considerable trade in this article. 
They purchased the cotton garments both coarse and 
line from the Moors of Cambaya, Chaul, Bathecala and 
Malabar and sold them to the country dealers who took 
them to Aden and the whole part of Arabia j the people 
of Zanzibar and of the neighbouring islands purchased 
‘very line silk and cotton garments’; the cloth taken to 
Persia included taffeta, cloth of scarlet-in -grain and 
other colours. 

A rather curious way in which the cotton goods 
from South India met the demand in South Africa is 
noted by contemporary travellers. After the entry of 
the Poituguese in the Indian waters, the Moors found 
that they could obtain the cloth from India only through 
the Portuguese factors. So in Sofala they began to 
make great store of cotton and weave it and from it 
“they make much white cloth, and as they know not how 
to dye it, or have not the needful dyes, they take the 
Cambaya cloths, blue or otherwise coloured, and unravel 
them and make them up again, so that it becomes a new 
thing. W ith thi s thread and their own white they make 
much coloured cloth 

=®"Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 394. 

*®^supra, p. 454. 

®®*Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 9. 
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Regarding- porcelain we are told that the clay 
vessels of Kulain were sold in the cities of Peisia, like 
those of China, but the vessels of China appear to 
have been of better quality as the latter bore the fire 
better and were whiter than those of Kulain. 

Leather goods were a speciality at the port of Tana : 
‘There is niuch traific here and many ships and mer- 
chants frequent the place — for there is a great export 
of leather of various kinds’.-''^ In Guzerat they dressed 
great numbers of skins of various kinds, goat-skins, 
ox-skins, buffalo, and wild ox-skins as well as those of 
unicorns and other animals: “In fact so many are 
dressed every yeai* as to load a number of ships for 
Arabia and other quarters”. 


The export trade with China and the islands of the 
East was fostered by the i)olicy followed 

^’influence^^of kings of China in sending 

missions, missioiis to India, which, though pri- 

marily political in chaiacter, fulfilled 
also a commercial pui-pose, and there were return 
missions sent from the west and oast coasts of India to 
the ‘Celestial’ Emperor. A list of these is available to 
us;-"® in 1283, 1285 and 1287 A.D., e.g. missions reached 
Ma’bar and Malabar; the mission in 1285 A.D, was sent 
with instructions ‘to look for rare and precious things’, 
and the mission of 1287 A.D., we are told, brought back 
to China ‘most excellent drugs’ and ‘he offered the 


Kazwini, Elliot, History, I, p. 96. 
*®*Murco Polo, Travels, II, p. 395. 

•®®Rockhill, Notes, Toung Pao, XV, pp. 430 If. 
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Emperor red sandal-wood, and building materials he 
had bought in India with his private funds’.®®® 

Tlie articles in demand in China from South India 
show what a groat change has come in the habits of the 
Chinese in five or six centuries. Marco Polo tells us 
that he had ‘ heard it stated by one of the dreat Kaan’s 
officers of customs that the quantity of pepper intro- 
duced daily for consumption into the city of Kinsay 
amounts to 43 loads, each load being equal to 223 lbs.’ ®®^ 

Not only pepper but other spices were also in 

Spices demand. Speaking of the kingdom of 

Malabar, he says, ‘ Coarse spices are 
exported hence both to Manzi and to the West, and that 
which is carried on by the merchants to Aden goes on 
to Alexandria, but the ships that go in the latter 
direction arc^ not one to ten of those that go to the 
eastward, a very notable fact.’®®® 

Again Polo estimates the tonnage of Chinese junks 
by the number of baskets of pepper they carried. He 
says they were of such large size as to carry 5000 or 6000 

baskets of ijepper; and “ every great ship has 

certain large barks or tenders attached to it these 

are large enough to carry 100 baskets of pepper.”®®® 

If the tonnage of ships should be calculated in 
term of pepper, it is evident that large quantities of 

‘®®Rockhin, NoieSt Toung Fao, XV, p. 440. 

=®^Marco Polo, Travels^ II, p. 204. 

^'"^Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 390. 

“®*Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 250.' 
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pepper should have been carried in ships as a matter 
of ordinary practice. That the export of pepper to 
China continued down to the end of the middle ages 
is clear from an observation of Giovanni d’ Empoli in 
1515 A.D. He says that ships carried from Cochin and 
Malabar 15000 or 20000 cantors of pepper to China, 
worth 15 or 20 ducats a cantor, besides ginger (?) mace, 
nutmegs, incense aloes, etc.-^** Such a large use of the 
spices generally, and pepi)er in particular, would seem 
to be a thing of the past for, according to Williams,"'^ 
the Chinese use little si)ice at the present day, pepper 
being chiefly used as a febrifuge in the shape of pepper- 
tea. 


Next in importance come cotton cloths. In the 
13th century Chau Ju-Kua rcfeis^'^ to 
Cotton cloth. file fact that cotton cloth was exported 
to Sumatra (San-fo-t’si). Pegu and Siam were also 
custorners.-^^ Cloths of Mailapur and Pulicat were 
also fomid in the markets of Malacca, Pegu and Sumatra 
and China and they were very costly,-^^ though, to the 
credit of the famous Dacca muslins, it must be said that 
Bengal cloths were in greater favour.-^® 

= * “Quoted by Yule, Marco Polo, Tmvela, II, p. 239; see also Barbo.:a, 
An Account, II, p. 215. 

* “Quoted in Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 210 n. 7, 

®“Chau Ju-Kua, CUu-Jan-chi, p. 88. He calls the product tou-lo midii, 

““Barbosa, An Account, II, pp. 132, 164 — Barbosa calls them Peeguu 
and Anseam respectively. 

“Mbid., and pp. 132, 173, 215. 


““Barbosa, An Account, II, p. 146. 
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Precious stones of good quality were also well in 
demand. Polo tells us that the flower of the diamonds 
and other large gems, as well as the 
Precious stones. largest peai'ls from the kingdom of 

Golconda, were all carried to the G-reat 
Kaan and other kings and princes of those regions, 
while those that were taken to the West were only the 
refuse, as it were, of the finer and larger stones.^^® 

Before we pass on to consider the import trade, we 
may note the interesting fact that the ports on the West 
Coast were entrepots for the Par East as well; articles 
like copper, quicksilver, vermilion, saffron, rosewater, 
opium and coloured mecca velvets were imported by the 
Moors of these ports from Arabia, and re-exported to 
Ava and the kingdoms of the Par East.^^^ 

We now take up import trade. This trade was not 
influenced solely by the home consump- 

II. Imports. . 

tion ; the need for re-export, as we have 
seen, was a factor to be taken into account in estimating 
the character of this trade. The imports fall under 
four heads: 

Spices, drugs and perfumes 
Kaw materials of industiy 
Pinished products 
Needs of the State. 

It is interesting to note that as compared with the 
demand for spices in the West, spices do not appear to 

*^«Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 361. 

“‘^Barbosa, An Account, II, p. 159. 
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have been used in South India for the preservation of 
meat ; they were used as an auxiliary of food. Many of 
the spices in demand were produced 
^an^perfumes. withiii the couiitry itself; the necessity 
for impoi't arose for securing a better 
quality and pai*tly for re-exportation. Clove and 
cardamon came from Sumatra; the former was also 
a specifility of the Moluccas. That quality was one 
consideration may be seen from the following state- 
ment : 

‘ The ships that come from the east bring. . . . 
cloves and spikenard, and other fine spices for which 
there is a demand here’;“’° this applied also to cinnamon. 
The cinnamon of Calicut “was not of so fine a quality 
as that brought from an island called Cihan” 
(Ceylon) 

Dmgs largely entered in the system of native 
medicine. Many drugs were indigenous to the country. 

Among the imported ones, we find 
mention of aloe-wood, camphor, frankin- 
cense, rhubarb, gharuwood, spikenard and tutia. 
Aloe-wood was to .some extent produced within the 
country as evidenced by the mention of the Saimuri 
aloe*’”^ but it was also imported.-"^ The uses of camphor 

®**Chau Ju-Kua, Chit- fan-chi, pp. 88, 209, Vasco Da Gama, The First 
Voyage, p. 77. 

*>»Marco Polo, Travels, II, pp. 389 — 90; italics are mine. 

**®Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage, p. 77. See also John of 
Alontecorvino. Yule, Cathay, III, p. 62, Ibn Batuta (Lee), p. 184, Conti, 
Major, India, pp. 7 — 8 for import of cinnamon from Ceylon. 

***Al KazwInI, Elliot, History, I, p. 97. 

»“ibid., pp. 95—96. 
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both as an incense and.‘ as an ingredient in betel 
chewing were well-known.""^ It was of two varieties, 
Malayan and Chinese. The former found mainly in 
Borneo and Sumatra was much more valuable than the 
latter, its price being estimated at 100 times that of the 
Chinese.^®^ Being greatly esteemed by the Indians, it 
was ‘worth its weight in silver. They carry it in powder 
in cane tubes to Narsyngua, Malabar and Daquem.’^"® 
But that the Chinese camphor was also imported is clear 
from an inscription dated 1244-45 A.D.^-" Of f i*ankin- 
eense, there were two kinds, the white and the brown, 
of which the latter alone was produced within the 
country,^®^ while the former was imported from the 
south east coast of Arabia to Tana, particularly from 
the cities of Esher and Dufar. Barbosa-^^“ also says the 
price was 150 reis the quintal. At 420 reis to a cmzado, 
150 reis represent 3s. 6d. The quintal consisted of 4 
arrohas, of 32 lbs. each, so that 128 lbs. were only 3s. 6d. 

Rhubarb and gharu-wood also came from 
Sumatra.^"* Tutia was a iJroduct of the city of Cobinmi, 

= ®*Chau Ju-Kua, CTtv-fan-cM, p. 73. 

*2*Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 299 and Yule, ibid., p. 304 n. 

= ® “Barbosa, An Account, II, pp. 207 — 08, Chau Ju-Kua, C7iu-fan-ch%, 

p. 88. 

The fact that the Borneo camphor as exported was packed in tubes 
of bamboo gave rise to the curious notion that camphor was produced in 
the inside of a cane filling the joints between knot and knot, Ibn Batuta 
(Defremery), IV, p. 241. 

Ind., XII, p. 197. 

•*^Marco Polo, Travels, II, pp. 395, 442-45. 

** ^“Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 65. 

*®*Chau Ju-Kua, C7iu-fa7i-cht, pp. 88 — 89. 
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north of Kerman in Persia.®*® It was a useful mcdieine 
for eye-diseases. 

Among perfumes,®®® saffron and rosewater were 

Perfumes imported from Judda, rosewater from 
Aden, and musk from the kingdom of Ava. 
The musk imported from Ava was, it would appear, 
adultei’ated with powder of dry leedies : ‘ Havine- 
pounded the dry leeclu's to a powder they make it by 
hand into grains and taking a piece of the true musk 
pouch and seven or eiglit of the leeches they mix the 
whole together and make it into good musk and so good 
that if it came thus to our lands, they would hold it to be 
a piece of good fortune, for after this the dealers 
falsify it yet further and it is purchased for foreign 
lands in this city as the tme musk is so strong that il! 
you put it near the tip of your nose it makes you snee55e 
violently and blood flow from your nostrils’. 

Of raw materials ivory came from Africa — near 
Sofala, Melinde, Magadoxo, Berbera — and it is said that 
merchants made large profits from this 
ii. Raw materials, trade; coi'al camc fiom Mecca and 
Aden; and wax from Magadoxo. The 
dyes imported for tlie manufacturt^ of cloth were 
Verdegris, madder, vermilion and an auxiliary, alum. 
Verdegris came from Judda, madder and vermilion 
from Aden, alum from ]M<‘c.ca and Aden. Of nuJals, 
copper, quicksilver, gold, silver, lead, iron and tin were 
ill part imported, and in so far as th(!y were used in 
making vessels, they may be considered raw materials of 

2 = 9por its preparation, Marco Polo, Travels, I, p. 125. 

**®Barbosa. An Account, I, pp. 46, 47, 56, 130, II, pp. 159 — 61. 
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industry. Copper, quicksilver, gold and silver came 
from Jiidda, and were carried by the merchants of 
Aden; copper, gold and silver came also fiom the 
East,^^^ lead from Mecca and Aden. The trade in 
these ^vas considered lucrative. 

Precious stcjiies may also be classed as raw 
materials to tl\e extent they were used in jewellery. 
While pearls formed one ittan of export fj*om the ports 
of South India, certain varieties of j)carl were also 
inii)orted. 1’he imported ones were the pi'oduct of 
the Bahrein fishery near the Persian Gulf: “Near 
Jul far was a very great fishei-y, as well of seed x)carls as 
of Iarg(' p(*arls, and the Moors of Ormus came hither to 
buy them and carry them to Calicut and other places 
and derived large jirofits from the trade. ” Of precious 
stones, the country had diamonds; others-*'’ were 
brought from Pegu, from Ava, where the pi-ecious 
stones I'ubies and spinels were found in abundance, and 
kept a monox)oly by the king of the land, and from 
Ceyhm, where rubies, sapphires, garnets and cats’ 
eyes were found in plenty. 

Among the finished jiroducts of industry imported 
wci’e the China pottery, brassware and 
dishes, cloths of various kinds and 

ill. Finisli©<l prO‘ 

ducts: chinii- ^ 

ware. Tlic demand for chinawai'o was 

partly due to the good taste of the 

'Marco Polo, Trnvels, II, pi). 389 — 90. Barbosa, An Account, I, 
pp. 47, S6, 130 and 202—03. 

'•’supra, p. 542. 

•••Chau Jit-Kua, Chu-fau-rhi, p. 73 and Hirth and Rockhill, op. cit., 
p. 3, Rashidii-d Din, Elliot, Ilisfori/, 1, p. 70, Conti, Major, India, p. 7. 
B.arbosa, ,1 h Account, I, p. 202 — 03. 
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Mussulman merchants who had settled on the coasts. 
We are told,^^^ “The Moors who dwell. . . .are wealthy 
and distinguished, fair in colour and of gentle birth. 
They have good houses well kept and furnished. They 
use, in the front room of their houses, to have many 
shelves all round, the whole room being surrounded by 
them as in a shop, all filled with fair and rich porcelain 
of new styles”. The china mania was also due to the 
good quality of the product. Ibn Batuta-''"’ considered 
it the finest of ail pottery ware ; it was considered a nice 
present for kings. The minister of Muhammad Shah 
gave his master presents including 100 i)ieces of superb 
China.*'^^ The superior quality came from the fact that 
the cla>' of China \Nas better than that of Kulain and 
bore the tire better; moreover the vessels of Kulam were 
whiter than all others."'*^ 

Along with these may be included bnissware^^** 
imported from China even as late as the end of the 
(fifteenth century and also i)lates and 
Brassware, disiius. dislics called deni. They were com- 
j)osed of cane, the fibres of which were 
platted together in a wonderful manner, and then 
covered ith a brilliant coat of red lacker. Ten of t hese 
plates made a set, one fitting inside the other and so tuic 
were they that 'when you see them you would take the 

-^^liarbosa, jUi Account, 1, pp. 147 — 48. 

= ®^lbn Batuta (Defremery), IV, p. 256: “C'est Tespcco la plus belle de 
toutes les potcries". 

= *«Gi ibblo, A History, I, pp. 120—21, 

= “"A1 Kazwinl, Elliot, IJi.stary, I, p. 96. 

’'Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage, p. 131. 
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whole set for but one plate’. There were also large 
dishes or trays made with the same cane work. They 
were so good that they did not break if they tumbled and 
one could put hot things into them without spoiling or 
in the least affecting their colour.^®” These plates are 
also mentioned by the Archbishop of Soltania, Circe 
1330 .®^® 

It is interesting to reflect that in spite of the fame 
which the cloth of South India had 
° ■ attained in the middle ages, some finer 
varieties®” liad to be imported c.g. scarlet cloth; cam- 
lets and tatfetas came from »Judda, coloured Mecca 
velvets from Aden, woollens from Aden, and linen from 
China. Silk goods (;ame from Judda to Calicut and other 
ports. I’lie extent of luxury in silk goods can be realized 
when we know from Paes that silk was used even in the 
equipment of horses. The reins of the horses were not 
of leather but of silk twisted into ropes; others had 
trappings of Mecca velvet, which was velvet of many 
colours with fringes and ornaments, others had them of 
other silks, such as satins and damask, and others of 
brocade from China and Persia.®*® It is difficult to 
estimate the relative quantity of silk goods which came 
from the East and tlie West; it is permissible, however, 
to infer that the commercial policy of the Chinese 
government had occasionally the effect of lessening the. 

Batuta ( Dt>fr emery ) , IV, pp. 292 — 93, Yule . {Cathay, IV, 
p. 135), calls them dasf. 

"Archbishop of Soltania, Yule, Cathay, III, p. 99. 

= *'Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage, p. 131. Barbosa, op. cit., I, 
pp. 46--17, 56, 107. 

*^*Paes, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, pp. 275 — 76. 
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supply from the East. Private trading- in silk thread, 
satins, gold brocades was sometimes jirohibited. In 
1296 A.D. Government endeavoured to limit the trade 
with Ma’bar, Kulam and Faiidaraiiia to the small sum 
of 50,000 ting worth of paper money.^^^ 

Besides these, a few miscellaneous articles also 
came fi-om the West. Opium came from Berbera in 

Miscellaneous Africa and Aden. There was some 
opium locally made, but apparently it 

was not so fine as the imported one from Aden."“ 
Raisins and dates also came from Arabia; they ^vel•e 
used in the preparation of vinegar. 

The imports, in the main, intended to meet the 
needs of the State were precious metals, 
pi^- elephants and horses. Mahomedan 

clous metals, writers of the period mention the fact 
that merchants of all countries never cease to carry pui e 
gold into the country and bring back in exchange com- 
modities of herbs and gums.^^° 

Gold in ingots-^" ‘coined and to be coined came from 
Aden, Melindc, Magadoxo, Berbera in Africa and from 
China’; silver also came from the East.“^^ 

= ^*Rockhi]l, Notes, Toumj l^ao, XV, p. 425. 

** ^Barbosa, A/i Account, I, p. 129. 

= * “Ahmad, Elliot, History, III, p. 583. Wassaf, Elliot, History, p. 30. 

= ^®Gold and silver were no doubt u.scd for currency and industrial 
purposes; such specification can hardly be made in the economy of the 
middle ages; hence they are treated here under one heading, though 
to be exact, one should include it under ‘Haw materials’ (supra, p. 545) as 
well. 

= *’See Marco Polo, Travels, II, pp. 389 — 90. Barbosa, op. clt., I, 
pp. 23, 31, 34. 56, 130. 
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Tile iiolicy followed by the governnient in (.^hina, 
towards the end of the thirteeiith century, checked the 
inflow of these metals from China; in 1296 A.D., the 
cxpoi'tution of gold and silver was forbidden,-’® and it 
is likely that the country turned more and more to the 
west for the supply of the precious metals. 

Tflie use of elephants in warfare has well nigh been 
given up, but in the warfare of the 

Elephants. . . 

miadle ages they played an important 
part. Chau Ju-Kua tells us, no doubt with some 
exaggeration, that ‘the governnient of the Cola 
dominions owned sixty thousand war-elephants’.-^” 
Eleiiliaiits could be obtained in the country — esxJecially 
from Ma'bar,--’" but aiixiareiitly they were not sufficient 
to meet the demand; hence they were imxiorted by sea. 
An iiiscrijitioii from llassan,-’’ Mysore, refers to a 
merchant ‘wlio imported elepbants in shijis by sea and 
sold them to kings.’ Ceylon and l^egu were the chief 
sources of sujiply. The fame of Ceylon for elephants 
is of ancient date.”"’” We are told that the king of the 
hnid had a monopoly of the trade; be sold them to the 
merebants of Cku-oinandel, of Nars>iigua, (Vijaya- 
nagar), jMalabar, Daquem, and Cambaya who caiiie 
bither to seek them they were ten and eleven cubits 

“<*Rockhlll, Xotca, T’oiiiii/ l\u>. XV, p. 125. 

®*®Cliau Ju-Kua, Chu-faii rfi)\ p. 96. 

Khusru, Elliot, Hintory. HI, P. 550. 

= Car,, V, Arsikere L'2 — 1188 A.D. 

= ®=VUh Century*. Cosnias, Yule, Cathay, T, p. 230, Xth Century: 
Ibn Khurdadba, Elliot, Histori/, T, p. 13. 

3i»2n3arbosa, An Account, 11, p. 113; 
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high-®* and were greatly esteemed by the kings of 
India’. They ‘keep them for war and to labour on 
various tasks. Some are very lame and have as mueh 
sense and nndersianding as men’. It is not('Worthy 
that two standards wcm-o a.pplic'd in eslimating tlie priee 
of elephants: one Avas aeeording to lu'ight;*’^ another 
Avas lh(‘ training Avhich they had reeeiA’i'd: ‘"Tlu' best 
and most thorouglily trained ar(i Avorth a thousand or 
thousand live hundred eruzados, othm-s four or liv(' 
hundred aeeording to their training”.-"'’ ’riie el(‘])hauts 
fi'om Pegu Avere also Avell trained: “It is their rnl(! to 
take om; exany day Avhieh are sent to be traiiu'd, and 
thus they ever haA’e a great number Avhieh tliey sell in 
many lands, but most of them in the kingdoms of 
Narsyngua, i\ralal)ar and ('ambaya 

It is interesting to note, AA'ith i'(‘fcrenee to the 
import of elephants, that Ave do not meet Avith the coju- 
plaints rege.rding the ignor:!nee of peojde in their 
management, AA'liieh are s(» frequent as i-egai’ds horses.-'*' 
The ti’eatment of elephants had ai)i)ar('ntty been 
perfected into a scientific system. W(! am told ‘of one 
Avho 2nit to shame the learned by his insight into the 
essence of the management of (‘lei)hants, and was 

Khurdaclblia, EJJiot, JJi.slo.-ij, I, p. 

Yule, Cdihai/, I. !>. 2r>0, AI Ttl- usi, (iiiotcd by Yule, in Cutlm:/, 
I, p. 230 n. 3. “The Kings of India and China make a great work about 
the height of their elepliants; they pay veiy dear in proportion as tliis 
attribute increases’'. 

®^®Barbosa, op. cit., II, p. 115. In round figures, tlic price of a horse 
would be about £490 or £730 taking the Cruzado at 9s. 9d. In Vijayanagar, 
the price varied from £730 to £975. ibid., T, p. 210. 

2“«ibid., pp. 155—56. 

®“Mnfra, pp. 555-56. 
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himself the autlior of a ti’eatise on a system of the 
treatment of elephants 

In the Ihstory of eominerce of the middle ages, the 
import trade in horse plays a prominent 
Hoises. part, and \vc may consider at some 

length the nature of the demand for horses, the sources 
of sujjply, tin; mode of transport, and the prices paid. 


The effective demand for horses arose from two 
causes, positive — the requirements of the army, and 
negative — the lack of proper manage- 


Nature of demand, hors(js which necessitated 

the constant renewal of the supply every year. Under 
the Co]a and Pandya rulers, and later under the 
Vijayanagar and Bahrnani kings, cavalry formed an 
important wing of the army. As to the Colas we have 
no information regarding the number of horses 
employed in their armies, hut the fact that they weie 
employed is clearly mentioned : the gi'eat army of 
Kulottimga Co]adeva ‘possessed excellent horses 
resembling the waves of the sea’ for the Pandyas we 
have the statements of Marco Polo and Wassaf"®” that 
ten thousand horses were required every year. “It was a 
matter of agreement that Maliku-1 Islam Jamalu-d din 
and tlu; merchants should embark every year from the 
island of Kais and land at JNfa’bar 1400 horses ...... It 

was also agreed that he should embark as many as he 
could in’ocure from all the isles of Persia, such as Katif, 


Car., IX, Nelamangala 60 — ^gaja-mata. 
Ind. Inscr., II, 58, lines 39 — 42. 


-*^^Travcls, II, p. 310, Wassaf, Elliot, History, III, p. 33. 
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Lalisa, Bahrein, Hurmuz and Kulhatu. It is 

related by authentic writers, that in tlic reign of Atabak 
Abu Bakr, 10,000 horses \vei*e annually imported from 
these i)laces to Ara’l)ar, Kambayat, and otlu'r ports in 
their neighbourhood”.-"* Indeed, the kings weio 
prepared to accept a condition that if any hoi‘se should 
sustain any injury during the voyage or should happen 
to die, the value of them should be paid from the i‘osal 
treasury.-"- This trade, inoi*eover, was protected by the 
grant of favourable concessions to tin; agency.-' "’ Tlu^ 
king gave orders that whati^ver commodities were 
imported from the remotest parts of China and Hind 
into Ma’bar, liis agents and factors should be allowed 
the first selection until which no one else was allowed 
to purchase. When he had selected Ins goods, he 
despatched them on liis own ships or delivered them to 
merchants and shii)-owncrs in the island of Kais. There 
also it was not permitted to .‘iny merchant to contract a 
bargain until the factors of JMaliku-l Islam liad selcu-ted 
what they required and after that the merchants wei c 
allowed to buy whatever was suited 1o Ihe wants of 
Ma’bar. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuric's th(' scene 
of demand changes from the east and sontli of tin; 
peninsula to the centi’o and north of the T)(*khan. The 
strength of the cavalry in Vijayanagar may Ik; gauged 
from the remarks of Nuniz:-*** **The king ev(;rv year 

*®^Wassaf, Elliot, Jlifitory, ITT, p. 33. 
p. 35. 

*«<Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 381. 
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buys thirteen thousand horses of Ormus, and country- 
breds, of which he eliooses the best for his own stables, 
and gives the rest to his captains.'’ According to one 
estimate-'*’ the cities of Arabia alone supplied two 
thousand lior.ses at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. It is interesting to note that the kings of 
Vijayanagar accepted the same condition as the 
I'andyan king : “He took them dead or alive at three for 
a thousand pardaos, and of those that died at sea they 
brought him the tail only, and he jiaid for it just as if 
it had been alive.”-''’'* 

The entry of I'ortugal brought into clear relief the 
importance of the horse trade for both the Einiiire of 
Vijayaiuigar and the Dekhaii kingdoms. Albuquerque 
knew that the Dekhan countries were dependent f(jr 
good horses on the trade with the Persian Ctulf, both the 
Adil SJiahis and the kings of Vijayanagar competing to 
get control of tlie sux)idy. The caiiture of Ormus and 
Goa by Albuquerque gave the Portuguese the power to 
divert the wliole trade to the latter place and to make 
their own terms with the rival powers it is a signi- 
ficant fact that in 1514 A.U. Ki'sna Deva Kaya offered 
Albuquerque £20,000 for the exclusive right to trade in 
horses, but the I’ortugucse govei-nor with a keen 
business eye refused the offer.-'*** 

= '‘®l]tirbosa, op. cit., I, p. 9 t. 

= ®'’Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Fmpirc, p. 307. 

= ®^See Uarbosa, op. cit., I, p. 189; Instructions to Fr. Luiz, ambassador 
to Kjana Deva Raya by AlbuQuciciue, quoted in Heras, Earhj Jiclations, 
Q, J. M, XVI, p. 67. 

=®‘*Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, ]^. 127. 
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So far we have been conefG'iied with the i)ositive 
side of the demand for liorses ; the negative aspect lies 
in the want of proper management of the horses and to 
the lack of attention paid to the breeding of horses 
within the couiitiy. The want of proper management, 
was so serious a defect that out of the 2000 horses 
imported by one king, there were not one himdred 
left-'*” by the end of the year. Bad feeding w’as one of 
the causes which contributed to their death. Tliey fed 
their liorses with boiled rice, boiled meat and various 
other kinds of cooked food. The bad feeding was 
remarked upon by writeis in the succeeding centuries 
as well. ‘It is a strange tiling’, writes VVassaf, ‘that 
when these horses arrive there, instead of giving them 
raAv barley, they gave them roasted barley and grain 
dressed with butter and boiled cow’s milk to drink’.”’” 
Nikitin also noticed this: “liorses are fed on peas; also 
on Ixichiris, boiled with sugar and oil; early in the 
morning they get shishenivo”.-^'^ 

In addition to bad feeding, the native farriers did 
not also know to give the proper training to horses to 
keej) them fit. We have again the evidence of Wassaf : 
“They bind them for 40 days in a stable with ropes and 
pegs in order that they get fat ; and afterwards without 
taking measures for training and without stirrups aiid 

“•"Marco Polo, TmvcU, II, p. 340. 

“’"Wassaf, Elliot, Jlistorj/, III, p. 33. In his characteristic way he 
remarks: — 

Who gives sugar to an owl or crow? 

Or who feeds a parrot with a carcase? 

A crow’ should be fed with a dead body, 

And a parrot with candy and sugar. 

Who loads jewels on the back of an as.s? 

Or who would approve of giving dressed almonds to a cow? 


“’^Nikitin, Major, Indian p. 10. 
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other appurtenances of riding, the Indian soldiers ride 

upon them like demons In a short time the most 

strong, swift, fresh and active horses became weak, slow, 
useless and stupid”;-"- and the clever horse merchants 
not only never brought any farriers with them but also 
“pi-evented any farrier from going thither lest that 
should in any degree baulk the sale of horses which 
brought them in every year such vast gains”.^^* 

The result of bad feeding and bad training was that 
there was “a constant necessity of getting new horses 
annually”. Besides, there was also no breeding of 
horses in the country. TVoin observation Marco Polo 
felt that Ihei e was no jiossibility of breeding either, 

‘as hath often been proved by a trial. For even when 
a great blood mare had been covered by a great blood- 
horse, the iiroduee is nothing but a wretched wry legged 
Aveed not fit to ride. ’ 


The countries from which horses were imported 
were Arabia, Syria and Turkey.-”^® The Turushka 
horses find mention in inscriptions,^'^" 
meaning horses from the IMahomedan 
countries. The iiarticular ports which 


Sources of 
supply. 


-^-Wiissaf, Elliot, HiatorVy III, p. 34, 
-’“Mfirco Polo, TravchSy II, p. 340. 


-’ •Mtivco Polo, TravclSy II, p. 342. 

'-’®Gribble, A Hialonjy I, pp. 120 — 21. Oopinatha Rao, A Note^ (Bp. 
Ind.y XVlIl, p. 73) seems to think that prior to the arrival of the Arabs on 
the West Coast at any rate, the source of supply for the Eastern districts 
was Pegu, and the Archii)clago — apparently the tradition recorded in Tamil 
works that Manikkavasagar went from Tir upper undurai in the eastern 
part of the Presidency has led him to conclude that he must have gone 'to 
purchase horses brouglit down from Pegu and other places in the east'. 

The available evidence does not, it seems to us, warrant this 
supposition. Early Tamil Literature, wiiile it contains references to the 
import of horses by .sea, e.g. PattuppdttUy ix, 1. 185, does not, so far as we 
know, specify that they came from eastern places like Pegu. 

2^‘'1181— 87 A.D.— Jnd. Ant., V, pp. 48—49. 
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sent them appear^^'^ to have been Diifar, Kis, Lahsa, 
Bahrein, Ormus, Kilahat, Xaer, Jasain, Mecca and 
Aden. Bathecala, Goa, and Cananore were the ports 
where they were disembarked. 

Besides import of horses by sea, merchants fi'om 
Dekhan also appear to have imported horses from North 
India, particularly Lahore.*^** 

The following description"'^'’* of the Western horses 
is iiiterestiug' : They had ‘small heads, 

Description. . , , t ..i n 

thin tails, deer-shaped bodies, with well- 
drawn up bellies’, and hoofs that were as hard as steel. 
They were ov^er seven feet high and in the space o( a 
day and night could travel a thousand U. 

The ships in which the horses were carried and the 
mode of transport are thus described by the Chinese 
traveller ‘^They build ships in this 
Mode of trana- country to transport horses. Their 
sides are of planks and they use neithci 
nails nor mortar (to join them) but cocoanut libre. 
Each ship has two or three decks with a board shed 

over the upper deck,. In the lower hold of the 

ship they carry a mass of pressed down frankincense, 
above this they carry scvcrjil hundred heads of horses.” 

= ”Rashidu d Din, Elliot, History, I, p. 69. Tao i chih Ho, Rockhdl, 
Notes, Tovm POO, XVI, pp. 618-19. Marco Polo op. cit., 1, p. 83. 
Varthema, Travels, p. 124. Barbosa, An Account, I, pp. 5()-.n. 

*’*1417 A.D. — Ferishta, Histoi j/. II, P- 393. 

^■>Tao i chih lio, Rockhill. Notes, roiaiff Pao, XVI, p. 624. 
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The 


Prices. 


evidence available rcgardhig 
of horses may be stated 
form: 


the price 
in tabular 




Description. 

Price. 

1 

1293 

Persian horses 


200 livres tournois* 

2 

1293 

Persian and Arabian 

... 

500 saggi =z loo marks of silver. 

3 

1293 

Arabian 

... 

100 marks. 

4 

1310 

Arabian 

... 

220 dinars cf gold. 

6 

1330 

Arabian 

... 

220 red dinars of gold. 

6 

1349 



loo to 1000 pieces of gold. 

7 

1604 

Arabian 

... 

300, 400, 500, 800, pardai. 

8 

1616 

Arabian 

•tt 

500 cruzados. 

9 

1616 

n 

• •• 

600 

10 

1616 

)i 

••• 

400 „ 

11 

1616 

}} 

• •• 

300 „ 

12 

1637 

Arabian 

• •• 

333-^ pardaos. 


Some idea of the jjrices is also obtained from the 
duty levied on horses. In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century it is variously stated as 40 cruzados or 25 ducats 
on each horse. Indeed, the prices must be considered 
fairly high considermg the purchasing power of money. 
According to Wassaf-*^^ this vast sum spent in purchas- 
ing horses was met in his time from the revenues of the 
royal estates, endowments belonging to Hindu temples. 


=*'‘Marco Polo, op. cit., I, p. 83, II, 340, 438, Kaslildu-d Din, Elliot, 
JtiHiory, I, p. 69. Wassaf, Elliot, Hutonj, III, pp. 33—34, Varthema, 
Travels’, p. 126, Barbosa, op. cit., I, pp. 61 — 65, 94, Nuniz, Sewell, op. cit.. 
p. 307. 

“MVassaf, Elliot, History, III, p. 33. 
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and from the tax upon courtezans attached to them and 
no charge was iiicurred by the public treasury. 


Some effects of the horse trade on the life of the 


Effects of the 
trade. 


eonntry may now be briefly recounti'd. 
It Ivcpt up the intercourse between the 


Arabian coast and the South Indian 
ports ; the control of the horse trade was a factor wliich 
helped to increase or lessen the i)ower of the Dckhan 
kingdoms so much so the kings were jirepared even to 
encourage jiirai-y. This was undoubtedly a blot on 
their character. Marco Polo’s statement-’*- is simple 
and to the point : 


“With the king’s connivance many corsairs launch 
from this port to yilunder merchants. These coi'sairs 
have a covenant with the king that he shall get all the 
horses they capture, and all other i)lundei‘ shall remain 
with them. . . . The practice is naughty and unwoithy 
of a king”. 


(3) COMMERCIAL COMMUNITIES 

Introductory — The MahoTucdiUis — Tneroase in nninhers; exten- 
sion of area of influence — Commercial orf'anizalion — Encouragement 
by native kings — ^IMutual sympatliy— Tlie Chinese — In tlie \v(!stcrn 
ports — Eastern i)oi‘ts — DecliiK! of ('hinese commercial intercourse 
with South India — Final withdrawal— The Portuguese- Indigenous 
communities — Individual adventurers — The Venetian.s — The 
Genoese — The Florentines — Commercial organization — The chai-ae- 
ter of the merchant — Business ability — Commercial integrity — 
Mechanism of business organization — Buying in advance — Purchase 
on credit — ^Valuation of foreign commodities — Certain formalities 
of a business transaction — Signs and omens. 


Travels, II, p. 395. 
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We have seen^ss that in the tenth century the main 
commercial communities engaged in the trade with 
South India were the Mahoraedans, 
introductory. Banias and Chetlis and the 

Chinese; the main feature in their respective sphere of 
infliuiiice was tlie grotvlng domination of the Maho- 
medans in this trade. 


^Fo trace the history of the commercial communities 
from this point through the middle ages involves a 
study of the changes in tlie sphere of influeiK'C of these 
commiinit ies and the causes which contributed to such 
changes, the entry of new powers in the field, the details 
of commercial organization, and an account of what we 
may call ‘commercial morality’. 


If the influence of the IMahomedans over commerce 
was growing till the beginning of the 
The Maiiomedans. c(“ntury, we may say that it 

became predominant and well esta- 
blished in the succeeding centuries, and was maintained 
till the coming of the Portuguese. 


The causes which contributed to this supremacy 
were the increase in their numbers, the extension of the 
area of tlu'ii- influence liy conquest and settlement, the 
better perfection of their organization, and the 
em'ouragenu'nt gi v('n to them l)y the princes of the land. 
Each of these needs some explanation. 

The first two are closely connected and may be 
Increase In num- treated togctliei*. Oil tlic AVcst Coast 
of'area^of^in^ A.T). there Were many Maho- 

fluence. medans in its cities from Cambaya to 

Saimur; there wore many mosques in 


■supra, ch. v, section (1). 
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these places."*’* By 1050 A.D. we hear of their first 
scttleiiieiits on the East Coast under the leadership of 
one Malik-ul-nmlk"'’” and subsequent invasions led to 
further settlements. Two centuries later ‘ all the 
Muslims are said to liave come here (Maabar) to 
trade, and their ‘ gieat influence’-*’^ is a matter of 
comment. A ‘ Saracen’ became the king ’s cliief minister 
and governor of the seaports of Pattan, Malipattan and 
Kail and a Pandya king had Alussulmans in his 
service^”*’ and by the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
tliere were in the sea iiorts of Coromandel many IMoors, 
‘‘natives of the land who are great inercliants and own 
many shiiis”."®** 

Tlie evidence regarding the West (Joast is also 
plentiful. About 1340 A.l)., there were 4()()0 IMalio- 
medan merchants in the city of Mangalore.-*’" King 
Bal.jfila Deva had in Ids army 20,000 Mussulmans. ’The 
evidence may be carried through the fifteentli (‘cntnry 
and the begimdng of the sixteenth. In 1409 A.D. the^*(^ 
were ‘twenty or thirty’ mosques in Cali(-nt.-"* In the 
city of Calicut there were 15,000 IMaliomedan mer- 
chants,-*”* a considerable number for the titno; other 
cities on the West (!oast, like Chaul and Balhecala 

Haukal, Elliot, Iliatory, I, p. 34. 

"'supra, pp. 502-03. 

= * “Rock hill, NoteSf T^oimg Pao, XV, p. 433. 

= of Montecorvino, Yule, Cathay, III, p. 63. 

-"’'‘Amli* Khiisru, Elliot, Jfistary, III, p. 550. 

^'“‘'Jiarbosa, An Account, II, p. 126. 

= ®‘'lbn Batuta (Lee), p. 1G9. 

= **Mahiian, Account, 1856, p. 346. 

=®=Vartbeina, Travels, p. 151. 
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also contained ‘a very great number’ of Moorish 
merchants.*®* 

It must be mentioned, lost a wrong notion should 
be carried, that the Mahomedans had settled chiefly in 
cities. We are clearly told that there were few of them 
in the interior.*®* 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the par- 
tial conquest of the Dekhan by the Mahomedans and the 
establishment of Mahomedan kingdoms had also their 
effect in increasing their influence over the trade of 
those areas. 

Besides the mainland, the INTahomedans had by this 
time (‘xtended tlie area of theii' influence and settlement 
over the whole of tlie south and (vist coast of Asia 
including the Eastern Archipelago. In his itineracy 
through tbese regions, Marco Polo observes this fact: — 
in ]\ransul, Taiiris, Persia, Yezd, Hormuz, Badakshan, 
Kashgar, China, Champa, Sumatra, Ceylon, jNladagas- 
car, Aden, Esher, etc. there were Moslems.*®"' One fact 
here deseives special notice, viz. their increased hold 
over Ceylon. It has been recorded*®'* that fherti were 
eight Alahomedan settlements along the north east, 
north and western coasts of the island, among them 
being Trincomalee, Jafna, Manar. The settlements at 
Manar and Mantotte on the north-west coast from their 
local situation naturally became the great emporium of 

“®*Varthema, Travels*, pp. 114, 119. 

-®‘‘Jolin of Montecorvino, Yule, CatJiai/. Ill, p. 63. 

2® "Marco Polo, op. cit., I, pp. 60 — 75, 84, 88, 108, 157, 180, II, pp. 268, 
284, 288, 294, 295, 300, 303, 314, 411, 428, 438, 442, 444. 

2®®JoliHstone, A Letter, Transaettons of the R,A.8., I, p. 538, 
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the trade curried on by them with Egypt, Arabia, Persia 
and the coast of Malabar on one side and the coast of 
Coromandel, the eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal, 
Malacca, Sumatra, Java, the Moluccas and China on the 
other. They had also agencies in different parts of 
Ceylon. The Maliomedans engaged in the trade of the 
country did not belong to one stock but were recruited 
from various sources. This was observed by the 
earliest European settlers: V'asco l)a Clama speaks of 
foreign and native Moors of Calicut and elsewhere'®** 
he speaks of ‘ white Moors the latter being descended 
from the Turks, Arabs, Persians, etc. The large 
infusion of Western blood exiilains the fair complexion, 
which Barliosa notes, among the Mahomedan popu- 
lation of the Bekhan: ‘They were tall, fail-, well attired 
in rich cloth of gold silk, cotton,’ etc., keeping their 
houses well furnished; and though tliey belonged to 
ditferent nationalities, they were known by a common 
name, viz., the Paz-rfesfa,"®® i.e., aliens. The others were 
descended from Hindu converts: ‘they were half- 
Hmdus, and notsti-ict in their religious observances’^®" 
— these were known as Moplahs**®^ on the West Coast 
and Lubbais on the East Coast, forming a good proxior- 
tion of the population, in some localities nearly 
one-fifth. 

-•'Vasco Da Gama, The Three. Voyages, p. 154. 

““‘Vasco Da Gama, The. First Voyage, p. 23. Barbosa, op. cit., I. 
PP. 119, 174-75. 

“"“Barbosa, Ati Account, II, p. 76. 

"""Amir Khurfl, ElHot, History, III, p. go. 

""‘(See for derivation, Varthema, op. cit., p, 123 n., and Barbosa, An 
Account, II, p. 75 n. 2) ; see also Yule, Cathay, IV, p. 29. 
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The increase in their numbers, coupled with the 
extension in the area of their influence, gave the Moslem 
community a iiosition of vantage which they well 
maintained till the beginning of the 16th 
^ZSzSion. century; the improvement in their 
commercial organization also served the 
same purpose. Tliis latter took the form of the 
establishment of agencies in important trading centres. 
A glimpse of this is afforded us by Vasco Da Gama: 
while running down the coast he heard that the 
Mahomedan merchants of Calicut had agents at 
Mangalore and Dasrur;^"- similarly in Ceylon, we hear, 
the merchants had agencies in different parts of the 
country.“'’“ 

'J'he encourageiiicnt given to them by the princes 
of the land was another potent cause in helping 
the Mahomedans to establish their 
Encouragement domain ovcr commerce. The Maho- 
by native kine.s. traders in particular enabled the 

Zamorin to keep himself in touch |[th 
the i-ulcis of Egypt, Persia and other IMahomedan 
states as they had commercial connexions with those 
kingdoms. The wealth of the kings partly lay in the 
customs and it was to their interest to see that the trade 
was develoiied in all possible ways. The Amulda- 
advis(;s kings to attract the merchants of 
distant foreign (-oimtries who imported elephants and 

»""Vasco Da Gama, The Three Voyages, p. 399, Sturrock, South Canara, 

I, p. 68. 

“Johnstone, A Letter, Transactions of the R.A.8., I, p. 538. 

»®"Sarasvati, Political Maxims, J.T.H,, IV, part III, p. 72. 
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good horses ‘by providing them vdth villages and decent 
dwellings in the city, by affording them daily audience, 
presents and allowing decejit profits’. The king should 
further ‘arrange that the foreign sailors who land in his 
country on account of storms, illness and exhaus- 
tion are looked after in a manner suitable to their 
nationalities. There is reason to think that this 
advice represents the practice of the time. We are 
told, “As soon as any of the merchants (foreign) 
reached the city, the king assigned him a Nai/re, to 
protect and serve liini, and a Chatim clerk to kcei? his 
accounts and look after his affairs, and a broker to 
arrange for liiin to obtain such goods as he had need 
of/’aor, Besides^ every consideration was paid to the 
prejudices and customs of the Mahomedans. In defe- 
rence to their desire, Friday was respected thrimgh- 
out jMalabar; a death sentence on a follower of their 
religion was never carried out without their consent and 
converts to their faith wiue not molested. The 
special favours enjoyed by the agency at Kayal for the 
importation of horses have been made known liy 
Wassaf.^®^ From Motupalli, comes the inscription 
recording the grant of charters to the oversea traders 
given by the Kakatlya Ganajiatideva and Annapota- 
Reddi.^'’« 


•"‘•ibid., p. 70. 

»*’®Barbosa, An Account, II, p. 77. 

*^^Tahafat'UhMujahidin, p. 71. 

*0 'supra, p. 653. 

»®»1244-45 A.D. and Saka 12S0,--A,R.PJ,, 1910, part ii, paras 45 and 61. 
Ep, Ind., XII, pp. 188—97. 
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While they were allowed concessions by the 
princes, it must be pointed out that the success of the 
Mahoinedans was in part due to their 
Mutual sympathy, from interfering with the 

social customs of the peojile among whom they lived. 
We have the authority of Zaiuuddin,““® “I would have 
it understood that the Mahoinedans of Malabar lived in 
great comfort and tranquility in consequence of their 
abstaining from exercising any oppression towards the 
jicople of the country as well as from' the consideration 
which they invariably evinced for the ancient usages of 
Malabar and f rom the luirestricted intercourse which 
they preserved with them.” 


Thus helped by their number, the extension in the 
sphere of their influence, the improvement in their 
organization and by the enlightened policy followed by 
the kings, the Mahoinedans on the sea-board were well- 
established in their fiosition. They were therefore 
enabled to overcome the comiietition of their ri vals for 
some considerable time. Among these rivals, the 
Chinese come in for iirominent mention. 


We have seen that the Chinese were trading with 
the south of India at the begiiming of our period ; they 
contmued to come throughout the 

The Chinese — in 

the western middle ages. The evidence of Idrisi, 

**°'^*®’ Marco l*olo, Odoric, Alarignolli, and Ibn 

Batuta^^® establishes this: Thus Idrisi says, ‘Broach 


^°^Tahafat‘i(l-MujahidU}, p. 103. 

Idrisi, Elliot, Hi.sfonjf I, p. 87, Marco Tolo, op. cit., II, pp. 386, 
390, Ibn Batuta (Lee), pp. 172 73, Rashidii-d Din, Phliot, History, I, p. 69. 
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was visited by Chinese merchants’ and Marco Polo is 
more emphatic : ‘ Ships come hither from many quarters 
but especially from the great province of Manzi’ etc. 
The ChiiK'se annals of the fourteenth and c'arly fifteenth 
centuries'”’ also point to Chinese intercourse with 
many of the western ports including Quilon, Kain- 
kolam, Cochin, (Calicut, Paiidarani, (^annanore, Manga- 
lore and Plonore; and invai iably the goods used by the 
(Chinese in ti'ading were safins, bine and white china- 
ware, ironware, coloured beads, cloves, cardamons, 
musk etc.^'^ The Chinese also began to frequent the 
eastern ports. It appears from (Mian .Tu-Kua^’'’ that 
about 1015 A.D. the Coja king sent a mission to the 
Chinese court with pearls and like 

Eastern ports, j -i j • i i j 

articles as tribute; lliere is no doulit 
that commercial intercourse also bccam(> more frequent 
as a result of such missions. About the (‘iid of the 
thirteenth century, we have^'^ a description of the sea- 
route to China from Maabar and it is proper to infer 
that trade was kept up along this apparently well known 
route ; the many embassies sent by Kublai kaan toAvards 

*‘^Wang Ta-Yuan, Too i chili lio — 1349 A.D., Maliuan, Yivg Yai i^hdng 
Ian — 1425 — 1432 (?), Fei Hsin, H^mig Wa Shaig Ian — 1436 A.D. — see LLst 
of Authorities. 

••=Rockhill, Notes, Tonng Pao, pp. XVI, pp. 61 ff., 236 ff., 374 ff., 435 ff., 
604 ff. 

•^■Chan Ju-Kua, Chu-fan-chi, pp. 94 — 96. 

•'*RashIdu-d Din, Ellioti History, I, p. 70. 
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the end of the same century®^® must have turned the 
attention of the Chinese to Ma’bar in addition to 
Kaularn; Chinese ships occasionally visited Mailapur®’® 
in the middle of tlie fourteenth ceiituiy; Cheng-ho 
visited it in .1408 and 1412 

The interest of the Chinese in the eastern parts in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is partly 
explained by two facts: — they were feeling the competi- 
tion of the Moslems in W estern India ; they were also 
losing control of the route across Asia to Europe, and 
they had to look for other outlets.'”** The former was 
specially felt at Cochin and Quilon. Quilon was the 
stronghold of the Chinese as Calicut was of the Maho- 
medans. When the latter first came in contact with 
the Chinese, they appear to have challenged their 
position, but unable to dislodge them from their strong- 
hold at Quilon, they withdrew some distance towards 
the north and flourished at C-alicut. The Chinese seem 
to have cari’ied the combat to Calicut itself and achieved 


Chifia to Ma*bar. Reference, 

Ma'bar to China. 

Reference . 

1281 

Rockhill, Notes. 

1279 

Rockhill, Notes 


T* on lift Paoy 


T’oufig PaOf 


XVI, p. 4H1 


XVI, p. 430 

1285 

11 439 

1280 

„ 430 

1287 

,1 439 

1283 

11 438 

1290 

11 442 

1284 

11 438 

1291 

11 442 

1286-1288 

11 440 

1296 

1, 443 

1288 

1, 441 



1289 

11 441 



1314 

443 


*^«Marignolli, Yule, Cathay, III, p. 251 n. 3. 

•‘^Rockhill, Notes, Toung Pao, XVI, pp. 82 and 83; Ma'bar is termed 
liero So-li. 

“Mayers, Chinese Explorations; China Reviexo^ III, pp. 219 — 25 and 


321—31. 
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signal success for some time: ‘The people of Cathay 
were linown to be men of remarkable energy and 
formerly drove a first-rate trade at the city of Calicut. 
But (after the lapse of a hundred years) the king of 
Calicut having treated them badly, they quitted that 

city After that they began to frequent Maila- 

petam, a city subject to the king of Narasingha; — a 

legion towards the East and there they now drive 

their trade. 


Decline of 
Chinese Com- 
mercial Inter- 
course with 
South India. 


The gradual decline and final disappearance of the 
Chinese from the Indian waters forms an interesting 
chapter in the liistory of 8outh Indian commerce. Two 
causes account for this: — i. the comiieti- 
tion ol; the jMahomedans already 
referred to, and ii. tlui commercial 
policy of the Chinese Emxierors of the 
period. It is a remarkable! fact that 
mercantilist ideas which guided the commercial policy 
of English kings in the middle ages should have found a 
counterpart in the Far East. With a view to i)revent 
tlui drain of cash gold e.nd silver, in 1284 A.D., all j)er- 
sons, whoTUsoever they might be, were forhidd(‘n using 
their private capital in for(*ign trade vemtures — to do 
so was made a criminal offence punishable by eonfiseta- 
tion of half of the culprit’s inojierty. In 1281) and 
again in 1292 the private exportation of copper cash 
was strictly pi’ohibited.''"" Not satisfied with these 
measures, private trading abroad in gold, silv^er, coi)])er, 

‘Joseph of Cranganore, in the .Yor//.v Orhi% quoted by Yule in Marco 
Polo, Tyavcls, II, p. 391, n. 5. 

•*®Ilockhill, Notes, T'ouvff Pao, XV, p. 42ri. 
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cash iron-ware was strictly prohibited. In 

1290. A.D. the exportation of gold and silver was again 
forbidden, and to ci*own all, in tlie same year, the 
Governmi'nt endeavoured to limit the trade with 
Ma’bar, Kulam and Jfandarina to the small sum of 
50,000 tiny wortli of i)aper money. In 1314 A.D. the 
prohibition against private trading was re-enacted."^-’ 
Such a restrictive policy must have had its effect 
in deterring (Jhinese commercial enterprise abroad 
particularly with South India. 


I’hc tinal witlidrawal of the Chinese from’ the 


shores of India cannot be dated with 


Final with- 
drawal. 


precision but the available evidence may 
be presented. 'Ihe conclusion to which 


Col. Yule arrived after reviewing the evidence available 


to him“-- may well serve as the stai-ting point for our 


discussion. He said that while he was unable to tind 
anything detinite as to the date of the cessation of the 
Chinese navigation to ^Malabar, he was inclined to place 
it about the beginning of the fifteenth century. He also 
refers to an expedition despatched by Ch’eng Tsu of the 
Ming dynasty (1402-24) to the countries of India, 
Bengal, Calicut, C’eylon, Surat, the Persian Culf, Aden 
and the Bed Sea about 1407-1408. “This”, says Yule, 
“is the last notice with which I am acquainted of 
Chinese vessels visiting Malabar and Western Asia”.^-"’ 


®-’Tlioso rogiilations are given in Yiian lien cluing, Rockhill, 

Toung Pao, XV, p. 425 and n. 

CalJuiij, I, pp. 87-88, Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 391, and 

p. 391 n. 

•=*Yiile, Cathay, I, pp. 87-88, Marco Polo, op. cit., p. 391 n. This was 
written in 1866. The new edition of Marco Polo, edited by Cordier, does 
pot contain any modification of these ideas. 
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Evidence in the main published since Yule's time 
points to some later dates which may be recorded in 
their chronological order: — 

1409 — Mahuaii"-^ distinctly speaks of Chinese 

ships touching at Cochin. Circa 1418 — “It is now 
about eighty years since there arrived in this city of 

Chalicut certain vessels of white Christians Tlieir 

vessels have four masts The strangers were 

undoubtedly Chinese. 1425-1432 A.D. — ^All the mer- 
chandise brought here by Chinese junks is under the 
control of two high officers who had brokers to come to 
an understanding as to prices, which are not subse- 
quently changed.^^®" 

1431 A.E. — Chinese junks might be seen, even 
farther aAvay from Malabar, at Jedda.'*"® 

1442 A.D. — The merchants of the kingdoms of 
Tchin (China) Matchin (the southern parts of Cffiina) 
and the city of Khanbalik (Pekin) all make their way 
to this port (Ormus).^-^ 

The legitimate conclusion from the evidence 
appears to be that the Chinese commercial intercourse 

* = *Mahuan, Account, J.ILAM,, 1896, p. 346. 

® = Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyaye, p. 131 and n. 6. 

Yai l^hCng Ian, Rockljill, Notes, Tonng Poo, XVI, p. 4.'57. 

* = ”Hirth, VerhandliingeM, Berlin Geographical Society, 1889, p. 46, 
quoted in Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage, p. 132. 

«‘''AbfJu-r Razzak, Major, Imlia, pp. 5-6. Yule apparentJy to 

this passage (but cites p. 56 obviously printer’s mistake) and remarks the 
passage is loo general to build upon. The tnitli contained in such a 
general passage, especially in the specification of a particular city like 
Pekin, it seems to us, is that the Chinese merchants in the middle of the 
fifteenth century had not ceased to frequent the Indian waters. 
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with West India continued well nigh to about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. It had almost ceased 
by the beginning of the sixteenth century. We are told 
that about 1515 A.D. Ohmese merchants bought 
Malabar pexjper at Malacca instead of at Malabar 
ports.'*"** Rare instances of individual Chinese junks at 
Indian ports are seen as late as the end of the sixteenth 
century, particularly on the East Coast but such 
examples must be taken as exceptions proving the 
general disappearance of the C’hinese from inffian 
waters from about the middle of the 15th century. 

Towards the end of our period, and after the 
withdrawal of the Chinese from the 

The Portuguese. tt . ^ i Ti f i i j 

Indian waters, tne Manomedans met 
their new rivals, the Portuguese. The 
rise of the l^ortuguese domain over Indian commerce 
opens a new chaiiter in its history and is not entirely 
within our province ; only its begmnings need be alluded 
to here. 

It was in 1487 A.D. that King John of Portugal 
sent Pedro de Covillan and Alphonzo de Payva to 
discover India by land. Covillan went to the cities of 
Cannaiiore and C'alicut and thence to Goa ; he was the 
first I^oj'tuguese to visit India.®**'* In May 1498 
Da Gama came to anchor before the city of Calicut. 

»-’‘Barbosa, An Account, II, p. 215. 

ship from China and another from Japan reached Negapatam 
about the year 1598 (Hay, Dc Retyus laponicis, Indicis ct Pervanis, 
[Antwerp, 1605,] p. 835; Avhile Coiito mentions a China junk a.t the same 
port in 1583, (Decada, X. i. 425), and another in 1585 (X. ii. 116), cited 
by Moreland, India, p. 169 n. 

»»‘*Kerr, A Qcneral History, II, pp. 50-51. 
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The Portuguese had to break down the Mahoinedaii 
monopoly, but the Mahomedans had been with the 
Hindus for centuries, and had not alienated their sym- 
pathies ; when, therefore, the Mahomedans determined 
on an active policy of opposition to the intruders, their 
decision met with no opposition from the Hindus. The 
Portuguese on their part entered upon the new career 
open to them with activity and ardour and made 
exertions both commercial and military far beyond 
what could have been expected from such a small 
kingdom, so mueli so they were able to overcome the 
opiiosition of the Mahomedans. In twenty years they 
had rendered themselves masters of the city of Malacca ; 
in which the great stajile of the trade of tlie time was 
then established; by their settlements at Goa and Hiu, 
they were enabled to engross the trade of the Malabar 
coast and to obstruct greatly the long established 
intercourse of Egypt with India t)y the Red Sea. They 
carried on trade almost without a rival or control; they 
often set what price they pleased on goods wliich tliey 
purchased; these and other aspects of their commerce 
have so often been told that it is hardly necessary moi e 
than to refer to them. By the time of Barbosa, the 
strength of Moslem hold over the commerce had so far 
lessened that they even avoided the IMalabar coast 
preferring to go by the Maldives. 

»«^Barboaa, An Account, II, p. 108. Barbosa says that the vessels of 
the Moors dared not ‘through dread of our ships* finish their voyage 
to Malabar. This piece of evidence, coining, as it does, from a Portuguese 
is perhaps an exaggeration.. There can be no doubt, however, that there is 
some element of truth in the statement. 
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While the foreign trade of the country was mainly 
in the hands of aliens, the part that indigenous coimiiu- 
nities took hi it was also considerable, 
^^^munrncs doubt, the practice of seafaring had 
some stigma attached to it: ‘Seafaring 
men are never to be accepted as sureties, for they say 
that to be a seafaring man is all the same as to be an 
utter desperado, and that his testimony is good for 
nothing. liut this itself is proof to the fact that 
natives took to seafaring and this is substantiated by a 
reference in the Mituksara^'^'^ to seafaring men : 
‘ ‘ nam u dragdh. * * 

Among them, the Chettis, the Banias of Gujarat, 
the Abraimaiis and the Mogcres may be mentioned. The 
Chettis^^' do not seem to have sailed to countries to the 
west of India, though they had settled in Malabar and 
had .some jiart in the export and import trade of the 
country : ‘All trading transactions are carried on by the 
Chetties who buy the jiepiier from the farmers when it 
is ripe, and sell it to foreign ships when they pass by. 
They also buy and collect precious stones and other 
costly wares’ they were also engaged by the king to 
conduct his trading transactions on shore. In the East, 
they were familiar in tlie Archipelago: “There are here 
(Malacca) also merchants {Chetige) of Charamandel 
who are very corpulent with big bellies, they go bare 

** “Marco Polo, op. cit., II, pp. 342-43 rfc*fcriing to Maabar. 

**®Vijnantisvai*a, The Mitfih'-sura, ii, 38. 

331 por another form of the word, e.g. ChdtL Chctijft, Cliatij.s etc. see 
Barbosa, op. cit. , IT, pp. 71, 177, 240; see Thurston, Castes and Tribes, II, 
s. V. Chetti. 

»»'‘Mahuan, Accoant, JM.A.S., 1896, p. 344. 
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above the waist and weai* cotton clothes below.”®®'’’* They 
dealt in precious stones, seed pearls and corals and other 
valuable goods such as gold and silver, ('ither coined or 
to be coined. This was their iirincipal trade and 
according to Barbosa, “they follow it because they can 
raise or lower the prices of such things many times”. 
They “ever carry in their breasts great pouches in 
which they keep scales and weights of their gold and 
silver coins and precious stones.... They are great 
clerks and accountants and reckon all Iheir sums on 
their fingers.” ®®" 

The Banias were not so si)read out like the 
(Ihettis having been more definitely localized on the 
West Coast; they could be met with in Cochin and in 
Cannanorc and in Calicut, “in all which ports they 
traded in goods of every kind from many lands.” 

The Abraimans®'’’’' came from the province of Car 
and were probably the Konkani Jirahmans.®'"* The 
Biahures^'^'^ dealt in “good of every kind both in the 
sea ports and inland, wherever tlieii- trade is of most 
profit. Tliey gather to themselves all the i)epper and 
ginger from the Nayres and liusbandmen, and oft times 
they buy the new crops beforehand, in excliangc for 

»a»»Barbosa, An Account^ II, p. 177. 

■•"Barbosa, op. cit., IT, pp. 71-73. 

■•’Marco Polo, Tmvcls, II, p. 367 and n. 1. Lar is most probably 
Dwarasamudra, corresponding to modern Mysore. 

■■■ibid. 

■■■Barbosa, op. cit., II, p. 56. They may be identified with the Ravari 
Nayres akin to the Taragan or Muttons two morcantilo castes in the 
country. 
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cotton clothes and other goods which they keep at the 
seaports. Afterwards they sell them again and gain 
much money thereby.”®"* The Mogei’es were the caste 
of fishermen, some of whom engaged themselves in 
foreign trade, were very rich and owned the ships in 
which tliey sailed and traded with the Moors.®^’ 

Of minor communities, we need mention only the 
Indian Christians, the Jews, and the Venetians parti- 
cularly on the West Coast. The Chi*istians frequented 
the port of Melinde and were in friendly terms with 
the Mahomedans of the place. Ba Gama met them 
in 1498.®^® Regarding the Jews, Benjamin®^® about 
1173 A.B. could find only about 100 in the pepper 
coimtry; the Venetian merchants in the Malabar ports 
are referred to by a contemporary traveller:®** 
“Thither go merchants often from Venice to buy 
pepper and ginger.” 

There wore, besides, several individual adventurers 
Individual from different parts of the world 

adventuieis. g(>ttlcd iu the ports. There were Turks, 

Persians, Kui’ds, Abyssynians, etc.' 


•^»ibid. 

**>lbid., p. 64. 

•^-Macpliersoii, European Commerce^ p. 13. 

»^®Quote(i by Thurston, Cartes and TriheSy II, pp. 481-82. 

*‘•*13111 century, Mandevill, quoted by Yule in Jordanus, Wonders, 

p. XV. 

■**e.g. 1481, Khwaja Mahmood, minister of Mahomed Shah was 
himself an adventurer from Persia. He brought with him a sum of 
10,000 UirccSy and employed it in trade etc. — Ferishta, History, II, p. 513. 
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To complete our sketch of commercial communi- 
ties, wo must look at tlie other end of 
The Venetians. commerce and consider those 

who helped to distribute tliem to the consumer. In the 
East, such a middleman community is not found as the 
Moslems or the Chinese themselves carried the goods 
to the Archipelago, China, ett*. In the West, on the 
other hand, we find the Venetians, the Genoese, and 
the Florentines engaged in this trade. The sti'uggle 
between the Moslems, Chinese and Portuguese in the 
Indian waters finds a parallel in the struggle between 
the Venetians, the Genoese and the Florentines in the 
Mediterranean. The struggle was in the main for the 
control of Alexandria and Constantinople, the two chiel; 
emporiums on the Red Sea and overland routes 
respectively. 

The rise of Venice to greatness may be dated Avith 
her acquisition of the maritime cities of Dalmatia and 
Istria in 997 A.D.-*^“ and she controlled the trade of 
Alexandria. In the period of the Crusades, this trade 
was affected by the growth of Acre, which, for a time 
became the chief emporium in the Mediterranean foi- 
the productions of the East;®^" the Venetians, however, 
secured some control over this trade also, for in 
1204 A.D., when the crusad(>rs conquered Constanti- 
nople, the Venetians secured a part of the Pelopponesus, 
and through this means they controlled that part of the 
trade by the Black sea. Fifty-seven years later, 
however, an event occurred which affected the fortunes 

•Lindsay, Merchant Shipping, I, p. 237. 

■••Maepherson, European Commerce, p. 6. 
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of Venice, and this was the revolt of the Greeks to expel 
the Latin emperor from Constantinople. In this they 
were aided by the Genoese, and as a reward for their 
seiwice, the Genoese received the suburb of Pera, the 
chief suburb of Constantinople.®^* Genoa thus became 

an important commercial power. 
The Genoese. through liei* control of Constantinople ; 

and the rivalry between Genoa and Venice is the central 
feature in the commerce of the Mediterranean of the 
period. The Venetians, deprived of their monopoly of 
the overland trade, were forced to concentrate attention 
on Alexandria and the development of the Red Sea 
trade. They obtained permission from' the Pope to fit 
out annually a specified number of ships for the ports 
of Egyjjt and Syria;®'® under this sanction, the 
Republic concluded a treaty of commerce with Ihe 
Soldans of Egypt, on equitable terms in conseciuence of 
which the Senate appointed a consul to reside in 
Alexandria, and another in Damascus, in a public 
character, and to exercise a mercantile jurisdiction, 
authorized by the Soldans. Under their protection, 
Venetian mci'chants settled in each of these cities.®®® 
The Venetians and Genoese were thus making 
extraordinaiy efforts in order to engross the advantages 
Oif supplying Europe with the productions of the East. 
In 1379 A.D., however, an event happened which might 
be said to mark the decline of the Genoese: Genoa 
sustained immense loss by her imsuccessful attack on 

*^®Gleig, History t I, pp. 312-13, Duff, Chronology, p. 174. 

*‘®Kob€rtson, An Historical Disquisition, p. 91. 

•••ibid. 
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Venice^** in that year and from this time her influence 
in the Levant, and with it her commerce, declined. 

It would appear, however, as though Venice was 
not to be left without a rival. The 

The Florentines. i t -fm i i i 

republic of Florence had been growing 
extremely opulent, mainly through the developmenl of 
banking, by means of which the money transactions of 
almost every kingdom in Europe passed through her 
hands. In 1405, the Commonwealth acquired by the 
conquest of Pisa a communication with the sea. 
Cosmo di Medici, who had the chief direction of its 
affairs, endeavoured to procure for his country a share 
in that lucrative commerce which had raised Venice 
above all other Italian states. With this view, he sent 
ambassadors to Alexandiia (A.C. 1425) in order to 
prevail upon the Soldmi to open that and the other 
ports of his dominions to the subjects of the Florentine 
republic and to admit them to a participation in all the 
commercial privileges which were enjoyed by the 
Venetians. 

The chief privileges which they solicited were : — 

i. A perfect freedom of admission into every port 
belonging to the 8oldan, protection while they conti- 
nued in it and liberty of departure at what time they 
chose. 

ii. Permission to have a consul with the same 
rights and jurisdiction as those of the Venetians. 

iii. That they should not pay for goods imported 
or exported, higher duties than the Venetians. 

•“Cr'awfurd, Researches^ II, p. 315, 
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The negotiations seem to have terminated with 
such success as to enable the Florentines to obtain some 
share in the Indian trade and soon after this period we 
find spices enumerated among the commodities 
imported by the Florentines into England.®®^ 

The advantages over the Eastern trade, thus 
secured to Florence and Venice, must have been 
considerably increased in 1453. That year marks the 
conquest of Constantinople by the Turks; this meant 
that Constantinople was no longer a mart for produce, 
nor was it open to the countries of the West; the 
Genoese were also expelled from Fera. 

There are two points in coimnercial organization 
which may best be discussed along with commercial 
communities ; — 

i. The character of the merchant 

Commercial i j r. -ji 

organization. ^11(1 tlie existeiice 01 ail unwiitteii 
coimnercial code. 

ii. The mechanism of business 
transactions. 

The first point which strikes us regarding the 
character of the merchant is the union of the functions 
of the trader and carrier. Merchants 

The character of oftm had theii* own ships: ‘The 
the merchant. merchants (are) very rich, so much so 

that some will carry on their business in 
forty of their own ships.’*®® Some merchants of 

-Robertson, An Historical Disquisition, p. 93. 

Conti, Major, India, p. 21; for other examples see Barbosa, op, cit., 
II, PP. 64, 82, 88, 126. 
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Calicut were so rich as to be owners of fifty ships.®^*" 
It was also not uncommon for the trader sometimes 
with his family to accompany the goods. Occasionally 
other objects, particularly that of pilgrimage, were 
coupled with trade: ‘We fomid a great number of 

pilgrims Of these people some had come for the 

purpose of trade, (at Mecca) 

Regarding the question, how far was the merchant 
skilled in business, we can only say that contemporary 
writers were struck with the ability and 
Business ability. slu-ewdiicss of tlic iiidigeiious merchant. 

In Maabar, “Boys were trained to become keen and 
dexterous traders Two centuries later we are told : 
‘the more part or all of the Heathen merchants or 
Chatis who live throughout India are natives of this 
country (Charamandel, i.e., Colamandalam), and are 
very cumiing in every kind of tralfic in goods 
Nuniz^"" supports this: “they are honest men, given to 
merchandise, very acute and of much talent, very good 
at accoimts”. According to European standards of the 
period, therefore, the native merchants must be 
reckoned able business men. 


Commercial 

integrity. 


Commercial integrity is as necessary as shrewdne^ss 
and business ability. Rogers was of 
opinion that the cultivation of commei’- 
cial integrity with the acknowledgment 


•“■•Kerr, A General History, II, p. 347. 
•■^Varthema, Travels, pp. 37-38. 

■••Marco Polo, op. cit., II, p. 344. 

•••Barbosa, op. cit., II, pp. 125-26. 

••^Nunlz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 390. 
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that a debt is a binding obligation were two of the most 
difficult and important lessons which civilised society 
teaches, and are far more difficult to learn than the 
control of passion and deference to custom.®®* 

It is refreshing to read contemporary testimony to 
the character of the native merchant class. A1 ldn.si 
in the twelfth century says that the Indians are 
naturally inclined to justice and never depart from it 
in their actions. Their good faith, honesty and fide- 
lity to their engagements are well known, and they are 
so famous for these qualities that people flock to 
their country from every side; hence the country 
is flourishing and their condition prosperous. Not 
merely was the nation considered very tmstworthy 
in matters of trade ; “whenever foreign merchants 
enter their port, three secretaries of the king 
immediately repair on board their vessels, write down 
their names and rei)ort them to him. The king there- 
upon grants them security for their property, which 
they may even leave in the open fields without any 
guard. ’ ’®®” Among other instances of business honesty, 
we may cite the relations between the debtor and the 
creditor.®'”’ The story related about payment of debts 
does not seem to have been a mere legend: Polo 
witnessed an instance of this: “It was the king, who 
owed a foreign merchant a sum of money, and though 
the claim had been presented, he always put it oft' with 


•®*Ilogers. Centuries, p. 141. 

*””Asher’s Itinerary of R. Benjamin of Tud., p. 138, et. seq., quoted by 
Yule In Jordanus, Wonders, p. 22, n. 1. 

Idrisi, Elliot, History, I, *p. 88, and supra, p. 442. 
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promises. Now, one day when the king was riding 
through the city, the merchant found his opportunity, 
and drew a circle round both king and horse. The king, 
on seeing this, halted, and would ride no further; nor 
did he stir from the spot until the merchant was 
satis^ed. And when the bystanders saw this they 
marvelled greatly, saying that the king was a most just 
king indeed, having thus submitted to justice”.®®^ This 
is confirmed by the Chinese annals of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries: ‘In their customs, they are 
honest’; ‘in their usages, they like sincerity A 
gesture of cordiality was generally ac,coi*ded to 
foreigners. “If a foreign merchant who does not know 
the ways of the country applies to them and entrusts 
his goods to them, they will take charge of these, and 
sell them in the most loyal manner, seeking siealously 
the profit of the foreigner and asking no commission 
except what he pleases to bestow 

It is possible that some statements of this kind 
were exaggerations, and exceptions'®^ there must have 
been; but the eulogy is so constant among medifuwal 
travellers that it must have had a solid foundation. ®' 


‘•^Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 343. 

•^^Using-ch*a sheng Ian, Rockhill, Notes, Toung Pao, XVI, p. 449, 
Ying yai sMiig Ian, Toung P(W, XVI, p. 457. 

•••Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 363. 

•••For a singular instance of such an exception see Vasco Da Gama, 
The Three Voyages, p. 184. 

•••Col. Yule, while agreeing with this view laments that ‘after 150 
years of European trade indeed we find a sad deterioration/ Yule, Marco 
Polo, Travels, II, p. 367 n. 
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Mechanism of 
business orga 
nization. 


Buying in 
advance. 


Regarding the meehanistn of business organization, 
the main points touched upon in contemporary accoimts 
are ‘buying in advance’ the system of 
credit, the agency system, the method of 
valuing foreign commodities and the 
place of the broker, and the formalities connected with 
a business transaction. 

The practice of ‘buying in advance’ is referred to 
especially in regard to pepper and ginger: “They 
{Vydhdris) deal in goods of every kind both in the 
sea-ports and inland, wherever their 
trade is of most profit. They gather to 
themselves all the pepper and ginger 
from the Nayres and husbandmen and oftentimes they 
buy the new crops beforehand in exchange for cotton 
clothes and other goods which they keep at the seaports. 
Afterwards they sell them* again and gain much money 
thereby.”®®® 

The practice of purchasing on credit is referred to 
by the same author in a letter written 
by him to Dom Manoel :®®'^ “This 
year we had at this factory for 
the cargoes of these ships four thousand quintals of 
ginger almost on credit which the king ordered to be 
given to us and we have gone on paying for it little by 
little.” The agency system 3®* has already been 


Purchase on 
credit. 


■•"Barbosa, op. clt., II, p. 56. 
••Mbid., I, p. xxxvlii — ^xxxlx. 
■•■supra, p. 664, 
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referred to. With regard to the method of valuing 
foreign commodities we are told: On a 
Valuation of Commodity arriving from another coun- 

dTtiel^ commo after Calculating the charges which 

are incurred in eariying it from and 
back to the foreign country, as also the customs and 
other dues, and adding these to the original cost of the 
commodity, the pricti should be determined bj^ the king 
which will be equitable to the buyer and the sellei*, so 
tliat a profit of ten pen* cent may be made.””® This 
cannot be taken to repi'csent imything more than a 
theoretical statement of what was (‘onsidered just and 
reasonable for the time. Conditions vai ied in differemt 
parts. A glimpse into the practical working of the 
mode of doing business at Quilon as given by Mahuan’’’" 
shows us that the agency used for valuation was the 
broker. He was apparently an important person : 
“When a ship arrives from China,” says be, “the king’s 
overseer with a C’hitti go on board and make an invoice 
of the goods, and a day is settled for valuing tin* cargo”. 
On the day appointed the silk goods, moi’c especially 
the khinkis (kincobs), are first inspected and valued, 
which when decided on, all present join hands, where- 
upon the broker says, ‘The price of your goods is now 
fixed, and cannot in any way lie altered’. 

“The price to be paid for pearls and precious 
stones is arranged by the Weinaki broker, and the value 
of the Chinese goods taken in exchange for them is that 
previously fixed by the broker in tlunvay above stated”. 

•®®Vijnanesvara, The Mitaksard, ii, 253. 

•’"Mahuan, Account, 1896, pp. 346-47. 

E-74 
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have do abacus on which to make their 
calculations, but in its place they use their toes and 
fingers, and, what is very wonderful, they ax'e never 
wrong in their reckonings’'. 


A busiucss transaction was apparently conducted 
with certain formalities. We are told, ‘The merchants 
have this custom when they wish to sell or to purchase 
their merchandise’, that is, whole- 
^*«es*o/a busV- * — l^hey always sell by the hands 

ness transac- of the CoHor 01* of the Leila, that is, of 
the broker. And when the purchaser 
and the seller wish to make an agTeement, they all stand 
in a circle, and the Cortor takes a cloth and holds it 
there openly with one hand, and with the other hand 
he takes the right hand of the seller, that is, the two 
fingers next to the thumb, and then he covers with the 
said cloth his hand and that of the seller, and touching 
each other with these two fingers, they count from one 
ducat up to one hundred thousand secretly, without 
saying, “I will have so much” or “so much”. But in 
merely touching the joints of the fingers they under- 
stand the price and say: “yes” or “No”. And the 
Cortor answers “No” or “Yes”. And when th.e Cortor 


has umh'rstood the vrill of the seller, he goes to the 
buyer with the said cloth, and takes his hand in the 
manner aboA^e mentioned, and by the said touching he 
tells him he wjints so much. The buyer takes the finger 
of the Cortor, and by the said touching says to him: “1 
Avill give him so much And in this manner they 

fix the price. 


•’‘Varthoma, Travels^ pp. 168-60, 
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custom' of ‘ giving betel ’ to the merchants 
terminated the transaction.*'" The mediaeval merchant 
also believed in certain signs and omens, 
Signs and omens. ^Jid ill effecting purcliascs and sales 
these had to be taken into accoiuit: 
“ Suppose that there is some purchase in hand, he who 
proposes to buy, when he gets up in the morning takes 
note of his own shadow in the sun, which he says ought 
to be on that day of such and such a length ; and if his 
shadow be of the proper length for the day, he com- 
pletes his purchase ; if not, he will on no account do so, 
but wait till his shadow corresponds with that 
jirescribed. For there is a length established for the 
shadow of every individual day of the week; and the 
merchant will complete no business unless lie finds his 
shadow of the length set down for the particular day. 
(Also to each day in the week they assign one unlucky 
hour, wliidi they term Choiach. For example, on 
Monday the hour of llalf-tierce, on Tuesday that of 
Tierce, on Wednesday Nones mid so on.) 

“ Again if one of them is in the house, and is 
meditating a purchase, should he sec a taiantula (sueli 
as are very common in that countiy) <*u the vali, 
inovided it advances from a quarter that he deems 
lucky, he will complete his purchase at once; but if it 
comes from a quarter that he considers unluck}^, he will 
not do so on any inducement.”*^* 

*^=Vasco Da Gama, The Three Voyages, pp. 346-47. 

®^*Marco Polo, op. cit., II, p. 364. 
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(4) PORTS 

Introductory — North of the Konkan — The Konkan coast — Ports 
between Ooa and Delli — The Malabar ports — Mahuan’s account of 
Cochin — Maabar — The Pandyan kingdom — Kaveripattanam, Maila- 
pur and Pulicate — Tclingana. 


We next take up ports. The rise and fall of 
, _ , mediaeval ports forms an interesting 
chapter in the history of commerce of 
the period. The causes are connected in part with 
the rise and fall of particular commercial com'mmiities, 
or changes in the demand for commodities, the existence 
of natural advantages, such as the existence of a good 
harbour or convenient inland water communication or 
the rise and decay of Empires. It is obviously, 
impossible to discuss these with regard to every port; 
we shall be following the more practical method of 
tracing the rise and fall of the major ports or the 
groups of ports in turn. 


The ports in the coast north of the Konkan-Broach, 


North of the 
Konkan. 


Raiuler and Surat — fonn our fii*st 
main group. In the twelfth century 
Broach was a port for the vessels 


coming from China and also for those of Sind; its 
inhabitants were rich and engaged in trade and they 
freely entered uiton speculations and distant expedi- 
tions.^"‘ Apparently it continued to be of some 
importance in the following centuries, as it is mentioned 
by Rashidu-d Din about 1300, and by Friar Jordanus 


»“^A1 IdrisT, Elliot, History, I, p. 87. 
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about 1330, and is mentioned®'® in the list of ports in 
the Catalan map of 1375.®'^® 

The gradual withdi'awal of the Chinese from the 
Western waters reduced its importance in connexion 
with the Eastern trade. 

Rander, known also as Reynel, was at that time 
of considerable importance. Like Broach earlier, its 
importance was due to its Chinese trade : “whoever 
would have at his disposal things from Malacca and 
China, let him go to this place, where he will tind them 
in greater perfection than in any other place soever 
Many rich Moorish merchants resided therein and 
traded in their own ships with Malacca, Bengal, Regu, 
Maitaban and ^mnatra. 

Surat, below Rander, was just beginning to ris(5 
about the end of the lifteenth century when a lich 
Hindu trader, Gopi by name, is stated to have esta- 
blished himself on the spot and founded the town. Its 
rise, however, was rapid: “Hither sail in great 
numbers from Malabar and other parts, where they sell 
what they bring and take back what they want, as this 
is a great port for traffic, and there are here many 
substantial merchants.”®^® 

The next large group of ports was in the Konkan. 
The Konkan The coast of Konkan suffei’ed from 
one defect — the existence of organized 

“’•"'Rashidu-d Din, Elliot, History, T, p. 49, Jordaniis, Yule, Cnthny, III, 
p. 76 — Parocco. 

*’*See map facsimile reproduced in Yule, Cnthmj, I, mnp facing 
page 300 and see p. 301. 

* ’’Barbosa, An Account, I, pp. 146-47. 

*’*Barbosa, op. cit., I, pp. 148-49. 
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piracy; but this does not seem to have seriously inter- 
fered with its commercial development. An inscrip- 
tion of 1094 A.B. mentions Sristhanaka, Surparaka, 
and Chemuli among the Konkan ports.^^'’ Other ports 
were Sabdan, Saimur and Sindabur and Tana. 

Sopai a was a very ancient port mentioned by 
I^tolemy and Arrian. That it retained some of its 
seaborne commerc'e may be seen from its mention in the 
inscription of 1094 and by the Arab travellers of the 
twclJ'th century. 

In the beginning of the twelfth century, it was 
considered one of the entrepots of India, with Sindan. 
From tin’s time however, Sopara seems to have declined 
in imj)ortance ; beyond a solitary mention by J ordanus 
in a letter^'*^ it finds no mention in the writings of later 
travellers. 

The ports which played an important part in the 
period were Tana, Chaul, Babhol, and Goa. Tana 
seems to have risen on the ashes of Kalyan in close 
vicinity to it. In the middle ages it is spoken of as a 
pretty seaport town and the capital of the Konkan.^**^ 
It owed its rise partly to its excellent position. “The 
city is excellent in position. An imiiortant article 
of export here was ‘drugs’, particularly tahashir, the 
roots of the licma which ‘wej-(‘ gathered in the neigh- 
bouring in'oiuitains and transjiorted to the East and to 

Ant., IX, p. 38. 

•"gTC, Ibn Haukal, Elliot, Hintory, I, p. 31). 

Elated 1321 A.D., Jordanns, Yulo, Cafhntf, III, p. 76. 

®®=Alberiini, India, vol. i. p. 203; A1 IdrlsI, Elliot, History, I, p. 89. 

*»*1320 A.D.— Odoric, Yulo, Cathay, II, p. 114. 
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the West.’ In the thirteenth century, it exported also 
leather of various excellent kinds and also good 
buckrainf and cotton. The major imports were metals, 
gold, silver and cojjijci’. JSlany ships and merchants 
frequented the place.^"'** It continued to be imj)ortant 
in the succeeding centuries, though later it was ]>artly 
overshadowed by the rise of Chaul and Dabhol. It is 
sigiiiiicant that at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, it does not have the prominence given to (Jhaul, 
Dabhol or Goa — it had only ‘fair trade;’ — the evil 
effects of piracy partly contributing to its dc;clinc. 

Ghaul was an important seaport of the Tana 
Silaharas who ruled in the Northern Konkan from 810 
to 1260 A.I).^'^° In the twelfth century, it was found 
to be a good port for export of aromatic plants specially 
Early in the fouidee^nth century, (%aul with 
the rest of the Konkan ports fell into the hands of the 
^Mahomedans; in 1347 A.D., it formcid part of the 
Balnnani kingdom. Eiroz Sbah Ihihmani, who, in 
1406 A.D. overran tlie Southern jMahre.tta country, is 
said to have despatcJied vessels eveiy year from Goa 
and Chaul to procure manufactures and productions 
from ail parts of the world and to bj-ing to his court 
persons celebrated for their talents; its prosperity lay 
primarily in the fact that it was a market for horses. 
The supply of horses was a matter of the high(;.st 

®*^Marco Polo, op. cit., II, p. 395. 

■“The Arab writers speak of it as Saimfir — For identification see 
Dames in Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 159; it is also sometimes referred to 
as Chemull. 

**®A1 IdrlsI, Elliot, Hifitory, I, p, 85. 
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importance to the kings of Dekhan and every endeavour 
was made by them to maintain the traffic in horse 
from the ports of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
Chaul was also famous for its manufacture of silk, fine 
muslin and calicos. ^J^lic raw material for silk was 
obtained from China and was worked into the finest 
cloths in the JNfahornedan settlement. In effect, Chaul 
kept up a considerable trade with Persia and the shores 
of the Red Sea; it had also considerable coasting 
trade with Malabar in wheat, grains, rice, millet and 
gingelly, so much so even in the months of December, 
January, February and March a great concourse of 
ships was found thei-ein,^^^ and at the season of sea 
traffic the city was like a fail'. 

Passing south, we come to Dabhol, with a good 
harbour. In 1470 A.D., it was an extensive seaport, 
where many horses were brought from Egypt,®**® 
Khorassan, Turkestan, Arabia, etc. It was reckoned 
the ‘great meeting place for all nations living along the 
coast of India and of Ethiopia.’ Like Chaul, it had 
facilities for inland water communication ; particularly 
cotton goods from inland were carried down the river 
to Dabhol fi‘om where they were exported along with 
wheat, grain, chick peas, and pulse, and in return, were 
sent to other inland districts, copper, quicksilver and 
veiniilion dye. On account of its extensive trade, 

’Barbosa, An Account, I, pp. 159 — 60. 

■**Nikitin, Major, India, p. 20. The translation has Mysore. Yule 
and Burnell. Hol)son-Jol)son, s. v. Dabul rightly questions this. It seems 
to he Misr, (Egypt) as suggested by Sir J. Campbell in the Bombay 
Gazetteer, cited ibid. 
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great sums of money were collected at the custom 
house.®®® 

Gtoa®®“ known to the Arab writers as Sindabur was 
a port of some importance even in the eleventh centuiy. 
Ships of Oman are said to have been in its harbour in 
1013 A.D., and from that time there has been continuous 
mention of the port and its trade.®”’ By the beginning 
of the fifteenth century it had bcco}ne a place of great 
trade. The land by reason that the Irarbour was exceed- 
ingly good had great trade, and many ships of tlie Moors 
came hither from Mecca, the ciiy of Aden, Ormus, 
Cambaya and Malabar. Under tlie Portuguese it was 
a centre for import of horses; under the ]>assport 
system adopted by them, llie king of Portugal received 
a duty of 40 cruzados on eacli horse and on the whole 
collected a revenue of 40,000 duents. The chief exports 
from Goa were rice, sugar, iron, pejiper, ginger, and 
other spices and diugs. 

There were a large gTOup of ports between Goa 
and ^rt. Belli generally considered the 
^’^GcaanTi. beginning of ‘ Malabar country ’. An 
enumeration is fill that is possible 


•*®Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 165, 

•*®For its identification, see Yule and Burnoll, Hohson-Johson, s. v. 
Sindfibfir, Yule, Cathay, IV, pp. 64-65, Dames in Barbosa, An Account, I, 
p. 170 n. But the mention of Kuwwai Sindabur in the 24th Voyage, Sidi 
Ali, The Mohit, J.A.S.B., V, p. 654 should bo considered conclusive. 

*•*1150 A.D. A1 IdrIsI, Elliot, History, I, p. 87, 1300 A.D. Rashidu-d 
Din, Elliot, History, I, p. 68, 1330 A.D. Ibn Batuta (Defromcry), II, p. 177; 
see also Yule, Cathay, IV, pp. 64 — 66. Yule and Burnell, Hohson-Johson, 
8. y. Sindfibfir. 

E— 75 
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here: Beitkal, Ankola, Hanawar, Bathecala, Baindur, 
Barcelor, Bacanor, Mangalore, Manjeshwar, Kumbhla, 
Cangerecora, Niles war. In general it may be said that 
they had a large coasting trade, specially with Malabar, 
and to a lesser extent the islands near the Coast. Rice 
was grown in the fertile valleys and much of this was 
carried by the IMalabar zambueos for local consump- 
tion: “the Malabarees had no other food and albeit the 
country is but small, yet is it so full of people that 
it may well be called one towm from Mount Dely even 
to Coulam.” The rice carried was, in the main, black 
I'ice, very coarse, which was largely used by the poor 
p(ioi)le of Malabar. J^art of the rice was also carried 
to th(? Maldivc; Islands from ‘ Cumbla ’ and coir {cairo) 
was got in exchange, the latter being a valuable article 
of trade at the time. IMalabar also took rice, iron 
and sugar. In return, it supplied cocoanut oil, jaggery 
(pal in sugar), palm wine, molasses, pepper and spices. 

Three ports stand out above the rest, as having in 
addition, some trade with distant countries — Bathecala, 
Bacanoi*, and Mangalore. Tlie Oi*mus shijis brought to 
Bathecala horses and pearls and loaded on return 
voyage, white rice, black rice, myrobalan, powdered 
sugar, and cargoes of iron; the Portuguese control of 
Goa, later, led to its decline. Bacanor and Mangalore 
also sent rice to Oimus and Aden ; we are told that the 
rice was taken after it had been husked and cleaned and 
packed in bales of its own straw. 
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The coast from Mt. Belli to Coulam’ was studded 
with many ports, too numerous to 
describe.®®^ The decay of these numerous 
ports, which then lined the coast, is 
indeed a very noticeable feature .since the middle ages. 
Commerce was more diffused, not concentrated as at 
present, the concentration in some leading ports being 
no doubt helped by the development of railways. Each 
sent its little squadron of merchant vessels, tlie 
property of local owners and enjoyed a sliare of the 
sea-borne commerce, which is now concentrated in a few 
big ports. An analogy cmi well be drawn to the CiiKiue 
ports of mediaeval England and ports on the sliores of 
the Eirth of Forth, ‘Once lined with sea-ports. ’ 

It is not meant that all these little x^orts had good 
harbours ; the shipi^ing of the time was not such as to 
require deep water at the port: “ The vessels wore 
flat-bottomed, so as to draw little water, for there were 


many dry places (shoals) ”.=®‘ Many had no harbours 
worthy of the name. Marco Polo complains that the 
ships of Manzi and other countries that came hither 
ill summer lay in their cargoes in 6 or 8 days and 
depart as fast as possible because there is no harbour 
other than the river-mouth, a mere roadstead and sand 
banks, so that it is perilous to tarry there.“®° Instead, 


•®-A list of them may be appended. Pajayangadi. Baliapatanam. 
Cannanore, Dharmapatanam, Tellichcrry, Mahe% Clionibal, Pudripatam, 
Tikodi, Pantalayani, Kappata, Calicut, Beypore, Chaliani, Parappanangadi, 
Tanur, Ponnani, Veliyangode, Cbetuvay, KodungallQr, Ayakota, Cochin^ 
Porakad, KS.yankolam, Quilon. 

•■*See Yule, Cathay, IV, p. 27 n. 

»»<VaBCO Da Gama, The First Voyage, p. 129. 

•»®Marco Polo, TrU^els, II, p. 386. 
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‘one very extraordinary feature on the coast is the 
occui'rence of mud-banks in from 1 to 6 fathoms of 
water, which have the effect of breaking both surf and 
swell to such an extent that ships can lun into the 
patches of water so sheltered at the very height of the 
monsoon when the elements are raging and not only find 
a perfectly still sea, but are able to land their 

cargoes Possibly the snugness of some of the 

harbours frequented by the Chinese junks, such as 
Pandarani, may have been mostly due to banks of this 
kind/^'**® We have no space to describe each port or 
go into its history ; a few salient features of the Malabar 
ports in general and some details about the more promi- 
nent ones are all that can be attemjded here. 

The first feature is the large part the Mahomedans 
played in the trade of Malabar — a point already dealt 
with. They were sufficiently strong to overcome the 
danger which the INlalabar ports suffered in common — 
viz. piracy. We are told that from the kingdom of 
Malabar, there went forth every year more than a 
liimdred corsair vessels on cniise. These pirates took 
with them Iheir wives and children. “Their method is 
to join in fleets of 20 or 30 of these pirate vessels 
together, and then they form what they call a sea 
cordon, that is, they drop off till there is an inteiwal of 
5 or 6 miles between ship and ship, so that they cover 
something like an hundred miles of sea, and no mer- 
chant ship can escape them But now the 

merchants are aware of this and go well mamied and 

”"®Lelter from Col. R. H. Sankey, C.B., R. E., dated Madras, 13th Feby., 
1881, quoted in Yule and Burnell, Hohson-Johson, s. v. Pandarani. 
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armed and with such great ships that they don’t fear 
the corsairs.”®®^ 

The trade of the ports was directed towards 
four channels, the west, the east, coasting, particularly 
with the Konkan and Coromandel, and lastly with 
the islands. The goods exported were pepper, ginger, 
cinnamon, cardamon, myrobalans, tamarinds, precious 
stones of every kind, seed pearls, musk, ambergris, 
rhubarb, aloewood, cotton cloths and porcelain ; 
many of these except pepper and some spices 
were not of local produce, but only re-exported. The 
imports were copper, quicksilver, vermilion, coral, 
saffron, coloured velvets, rosewater, knives, gold and 
silver. Generally ships started to the west in February 
and returned from the middle of August up to the 
middle of October, of the same year. 

Of particular ports we shall deal with seven — 
Cannanore, Pantalayani, Calicut, Cranganorc, (Jochiii, 
Kayankolam and Quilon. 

Cannanore wns one of the ports of disembarkation 
for horses from Peisia. The customs duty for each 
horse towards the begimiing of the sixteenth century 
was 25 ducats. They were taken mainly to Vijayanagar. 
There was much traffic in the place lo which two 
hundred ships came every year from different 
countries.^®® 

One interesting fact, which we owe to the observa- 
tion of Varthema, is that in the port of Cannauoi’c, 
elephants were employed to bring the ship on shore: 
“They beach ships the prow foremost, but here they put 

»*’Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 389. 

*08 Varthema, Travels, pp. 124-25. 
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the side of the vessel foremost, and under the said ship 
they put three pieces of wood, and on the side next the 
sea I saw three elephants kneel down and with their 
heads push the ship on to dry land”.*^^’ 

Passing Cannanore, we may note one port 
Dharmapatanam, which was important as an exporting 
centre for grain and rice to Ceylon; in return were 
brought pearls ‘ ‘ The pearls are brought here from 

the Tisan-chiang (Gulf of Manar — Ceylon) their place 
of production and when the pearl collectorate office 
gathers them all in and brings them over in small boats 
to this place (i.e. Jurfattan) where the rich (traders) 
use gold and silver to force down the prices ? If a boat 
should come (from Tisan-diiang) to try to sell 
(directly) to the Chinese its profits will be insignificant 
indeed (i.e. Jui’fattan pearl traders will undersell 
them).’’ 

Paiitalayani*"^ was a port of great reputation in 
the middle ages. In the twelfth century, its inhabi- 

•"" Vartheina, Travels, p. 127. 

Iclrisi, Elliot, History, I, p. 90. 1349 A.D . — Tao i chih lio, 

Xlockhill, Notes, Toung Pao, XVI, pp, 464-65. 

^®U150 Funclariiia, A1 Idritji, Elliot, History, I, p. 90. 

1296 Fanlalaina, Chinese Anm^iU' of the Mongol Dynasty, quoted by 
Pauthior, Marc Pol, 532, and relerrcd to in Yule and Burnell, Hobson- 
Jobson, s. V. Pandaiaiii. 

1296 Pan-ki-ni-na, Chinese annals quoted by Rockbill, Notes, Toung 
Pao, XV, 425 n. 2. 

1296 Pantali, ibid. 

1296 Fandaraina. 

1300 Fandaraina, Rashidu-d Din, Elliot, History, I, p. 68. 

1321 Flaudrina, Odoric, Yule, Cathay, II, p. 133. 

1343 Fandaraina. Ibn Batuta, (Defremery), IV, pp. 88 and 96. 

1442 Bendinaneb, 'Abdu-r Razzak, Major, India, p. 20. 

1510 Pandarani, Vai'thema, Travels, pp. 132-33. 

1516 Pandanare, Barbosa, An Account, II, p. 85. 

[Yule and Burnell, Hobsoov-Jobson, gives Pandarani and quotes 
Barbosa, 152.] See also Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Pandar&ni. 
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fants were rich, “the markets well supplied and trade 
flourishing. Its importance partly lay in the fact 
that it afforded safe anchorage for ships. Ibn Batuta 
distinctly notices that Pandarani afforded an excep- 
tional shelter to shipping during the South West 
Monsoon, and partly in the fact that it was one of the 
ports frequented by Chinese ti'aders. This is alluded 
to in the Yiian Shih. In 1296, the exportation of gold 
and silver was forbidden and in the same year, the 
Goveniment endeavoured to limit the trade withMabar, 
Kulam, and Fandaraina to the small sum of 60,000 
ting worth of paper money. In Batuta'*®® also 
alludes to the same. It appeal's, however, that by the 
time of Varthema it had declined in importance, for he 
says that the place was a wretched affair and had no 
port.^®® 

Passing below Pantalayani we come to Calicut. 
The rise and decline of Calicut is so intimately con- 
nected with the fortunes of particular commercial 
communities that more than a passing allusion is 
necessary to it. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
Calicut and Quilon competed for pre-eminent position 
on the West Coast. The former was the centre of the 
Mahomedans, the latter of the Chinese.^®'^ The Chinese, 
however, also traded with Calicut: They drove a first 

*®*A1 IdrisI, Elliot, History, I, p. 90. 

Batuta (Defremery), IV, pp. 88 and 96. Va.sco Da Gama, The 
First Voyaffe, pp. 48 — 50. 

®®®Rockhill, Notes, Toung Pao, XV, p. 425 and n. 1. 

®®*Ibn Batuta (Defremery), IV, p. 88. 

^®®Varthema, Travels, p. 133. 

®®^Marco Polo, Travels, 11, p. 376. 
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rate trade in the city of Calicut,^®* and even in Ibn 
Batuta’s time, the people of (^hina frequented it. But 
the king of Calicut having treated them badly they 
quitited it,^®“ and later they concentrated all their 
efforts in Quilon itself, and with Quilon for their 
centre, they were able to concentrate their attention on 
the trade with the East, viz. Bengal and Moluccas, 
while the trade with tlie West Arabia, Egypt and 
Venice remained with Calieut.^^® But the stmggle 
with the Mahomedans left the Chinese in the back- 
ground; the success of the Mahomedans meant the 
prosperit3'^ of Calicut. But the turn of the Mahomedans 
came when the Portuguese in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century ousted them from their pre-eminent 
position and their decline meant tlio decline of Calicut 
too. 


But in the days of its prosperity, it attracted to it 
a large part of the trade of the West Coast; its port 
was reckoned among the greatest in the world — on a 
par with Alexandria, and Zayton.^” The people of 
China, -of Java, of Ceylon, of Mahal (Maldives), of 
Yemen and of Ears frequented it, and the traders of 
different regions met there. A century later Nicolo 

^®®Joseph of Cranganore, in the Novus Orhis, quoted in Marco Polo, 
Travels, II, p. 391. 

‘»Mbid. 

^^®Nagam Aiya, Travcuncore, I, p. 271. 

^“Ibn Batuta (Defremery), IV, p. 89; see also Yule, Cathay, IV, p. 2. 

Almost about the same time, the Chinese annals Too i chih lio, 
(1349) says that Calicut (Kulifo) is the most important of all the maritime 
centres of trade. It is the principal port of the western ocean. At this 
time Calicut was apparently a port where horses were debarked, for the 
same annals say, 'They have fine horses which come from the extreme 
west, and which are brought here by the shipload.’ Rockhill, Notes, 
Toung Pao, XVI, pp. 464-56, 
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Conti found it ‘a noble emporium for all India, abound- 
ing in pepper, lac, ginger, a larger kind of cinnamon, 
myrobalans and zedoaiy’/’^ 

In a similar strain wrote 'Abdu-i* Razziik who 
found Calicut a perfectly secure harbour which, like 
that of Ormus, brought together merchants from every 
city and from every country. The sc('urity and justice, 
which reigned in the city, attracted, according to him, 
merchants to the place for l ich merchants brought to it 
“from maritime countries large cargo(‘s of intnchan- 
dise, which they disembark and deposit in the streets 
and market-iilaces, and for a length of time h*ave it 
without consigning it to any one’s charge, or placing it 
under a guard. The officers of the custom-house have 
it under their protection, and night and day keep guard 
round it. If it is sold, they take a custom duty of two 
and a half per cent., otherwise they oifer no kind of 
interference. It is a practice at other ports, that if any 
vessel be consigned to any particular mart, and unfor- 
tunately by the decree of the Almighty it he driven to 
any other than that to which it is destined, under the 
plea that it is sent by the winds, the people plundm- it; 
but at Kalikot every vessel, whei ever it comes from, and 
whichever W'ay it arrives, is i rented likci any otlurr, and 
no sort of trouble is experienced by it.” ’Fliis fact 

^*=Conti, Major, India, p. 20.^ ^lahuan also notices that it was a great 
emporium of trade frequented by merchants from all quarters (Mahuan, 
Account, 1896, p. 345). 

<‘*'Abdu-r Razzak, Elliot, Jlistoty, IV, pp. 98-99. 

E— 76 
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is attested to also by Ibn Batuta a century earlier. 
Says he, “In all the lands of Miilaybiir, except in this 
one land alone, it is the custom that whenever a ship is 
wrecked all that is taken from it belongs to the treasury. 
At Calicut, however, it is retained by its ovTiers and 
for that I'cason, Calicut has become a flourishing’ city 
and attracts largo numbers of merchants’'." ‘ 

Nikitin in 1470 A.D. also describes it as a port for 
the whole Indian^’''’ sea, and its pre-eminence in the time 
of Vasco Da Gama is well attested to in the description 
of his voyages. The Moors had rendered it the centre 
of their trade, and the richest mart of all the Indies in 
which is to be found all the spices, dnigs, nutmegs, and 
other things that can be desired, all kinds of precious 
stones, pearls, and seed pearls, musk, sanders, aguila, 
fine dishes of earthenware, lacker, gilded coffers, ;ind 
all tlie fine things of China, gold, amber, wax, ivory, fine 
and coarse cotton got)ds, both white and dyed of many 
colours; much raw and twisted silk, stuffs of silk and 
gold, cloth of gold, cloth of tissue, grain, scarlets, sillc 
carpets, copper, quicksilver, vermilion, alum, coral, 
rose-water and all kinds of conseiwes. Thus evei y kind 
of merchandise from all parts of the world is to be 
found in this place.^^® 

Batuta (Broadway), p. 237. 

^‘“Nikitin, Major, India^ p. 20. 

Kerr, A General History, II, pp. 346-47. It is said that every 
winter, there were at least six hundred ships in this harbour, and the 
shore is such that thoir ships can be easily drawn up for repairs. Kerr, 
op. cit., II, p. 347. 
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It has been remarked that many of these articles 
were only a re-export. In a letter from Libson,^^^ the 
following are specified: — 


Cinnamon 

Nutmeg 
Castor 
Fine pearls 
Frankincense 

Aloe wood, Rhubarb, 
Camphor, Calinga 

Myrrh 

Cardamon, Cloves 
Long pepiJer, Lac 
Benzoin 
Brazilwood 
Opium 


came from Ceylon ‘ and 
from no other place.’ 

Malacca. 

Pegu, 

Rameswaram. 

Saboea (the coast of 
Ilabcsh on the Red 
sea?) 

('liina. 

Fastica ( Arabia ) . 
Cannanore. 

Sumatra. 

Zanzibcir. 

Taiinazar (Siam). 

Aden. 


Cranganore, Cochin and Kayankolam form one 
group, being the centre of Ihe (Jhristian and Jewish 
merchants. 


Cranganore, called Muyirikkddu^”* in an ancient 
copper-plate inscription earlier than .1500, was a poi t 
of great antiquity. I’he outlet of the great backwater 
AA^as then, and till much later, at this point. The rise of 

^*’Kerr, op. cit., II, pp. 523-24. 

A.nt, III, p. 334. 
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Cochin and the decline of Cranganore was due to the 
water of the lagoon iinding its way into the sea near 
Cochin and the consequent drying up of the Cranga- 
nore chamiel from tlie beginning of the fourteenth 
eeiiiury/”* It had some importance when Marignolli 
wrote.'"' It had gone down considerably by the time 
of the arrival of the Portuguese, but still retained some 
importance and was an entrepot of tlie pepper trade.^''" 
The ancient Christian population of the Syrian Church 
and an early Jewish settlement were its principal title 
to notice when Barbosa wrote.^"' 

Cochin took the place of Cranganore about 
1341 A.1). Cranganore had been the great emporium of 
trade foi* those parts till this date, when by one of those 
geological changes which have not been infrequent in 
the history of the western coast of India that vast body 
of water flowing down from the Western Ghats, which 
had fornKU’ly discharged itself at Cranganore, broke 
through the narrow sandy bank which separated it 
from the main sea and formed what is now called the 
Vypin river. 

By 1409 A.l). it had become a considerable port 
enjoying large trade with China, and 
Mahuaii describes how when a ship 
arrived from China the king’s overseer 
with a Clietti made an invoice of the goods and a 

^^^Imprrial X, \). 354, ascribes this to 1341 A.D., when the 

Vypin harbour was forme«d. Sec also Whitehouse, Cochin, pp. 2-3. 

<*‘*1347, Marignolli, Yule, Cathay, III, p. 249-— Cynkali. 

"According to the Roterio, p. 108 quoted by Dames in Barbosa, An 
Accovnt, II, pp. 88-89 n. 

’Barbosa, An Account, II, pp. 88-89. 
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day was settled for valuing the cargo. Apparently 
there was a good demand for silk goods, for we are told 
that on the day appointed, the silk goods more 
esi^ecially the Khinkis (kincobs) were first inspected 
and valued. 

The Cochin Rajahs had enjoyed the advantages of 
this outlet to the ocean for about a century and a half 
and had been greatly enriched by the commerce which 
their subjects carried on, chiefly with the merchants 
who were Nestorian Christians from N. W. India, 
l*ersia and other neighbouring countries. At the time 
of the arrival of the Portuguese, however, the ti’ade of 
the port was in a veiy depressed state; for the more 
energetic and enterprising Zamoi-in had enticed away 
some of the merchants to Calicut, whilst liis Maho- 
medan allies on the coast did their best to ruin the 
interests of the Christian traders.^-' 

Kayankolam is noted in the Chinese annals of the 
14th centuiy.^"® 

^■-*'Whitehouse, Cochin, pp. 2-3. 

i dhih Ho (1349 A.D.) : Kain Colan, Yinu yai sheng Ian 
(1425-1432 (?,)): Hsiao Ko-lan, HfHuy ch'a sheng Ian (1436 A.D.): Hsiao 
Ko-lan, Rockhill, Notes, Touny Pao, XVJ, pp. 445-48. The last calls it (a 
principal) port of all the lands of the western ocean; (ibid.) its real import- 
ance however, is indicated in the first: ‘Sometimes through stress of 
weather (these Wu-tieh boats?) arrive late after the departure of the horse 
ships (from Kan-mai-li, the Comoro Islands) and without a full cargo; the 
wind blows (too) violently (for them to proceed). Other times the wind is 
contrary, and it (or they) cannot reach the sea of Lanibri and escape the 
danger from tho ragged rocks in (the bay of) Kao-lang-fu (Colombo), so 
they pas.s the winter in this place, remaining until the summer of the 
following year; when in the eighth or ninth moon ships come again (from 
Kan-mai-li?), then they go on (in their company so as to escape the 
pirates which infested (he coast?) to Ku-li-fo (Calient) to trade 
{Tao i chih lio, Rockhill, Notes, T^onng Pao, XVT, p. 446). 
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The Hsuifj cWa sheny km adds that they hold the 
markets in the middle of the day and that ‘in their 
customs they are ratlier honest’. The combined testi- 
mony of all is to the effect that the native products 
were pepper (equal to that of Hili), dry betel nuts, 
polomi (jack-fruit) and coloured cotton and that the 
(Jhinese used in trading gold, iron, blue and white 
por(;elain ware, cotton cloth, satins of various colours, 
iron v ans, musk and black tassels. 

Quilon was tlie last great port on the west coast. 
From early t imes it had some trade with south-western 
Asia, especially in pepper and brazil wood ; but it found 
a serious l ival in this bi'anch of trade in Calicut. So 
it developed its eastern trade to such an extent that it 
became the emporium of the Chinese trade with the 
West. We learn that Quilon served as a port of 
call where merchants corning from the country of the 
Ta-shi ‘after travelling south to Quilon (Ku-lin) on 
small vessels transferred to big ships’; and conversely, 
we are fold ‘ Chinese traders with big ships who wished 
to go to the country of th(i Arabs must tranship at 
Ku-lin to smaller boats before proceeding further’. In 
the twelfth century, a number of missions were inter- 
changed between Quilon and China.'-’’ Quilon did not 
altogether lose her trade with the West, for from there 
ships sailed direct to Aden*-*' and merchants from the 
Levant also inade great profits ther*c “by what they 

^-HAuij-uai-tai-ta by Chou ICii-foi, quoted by ITirth and Rockhill, in 
Chan Ju-Kiia, Chu-f(Vi-ch)\ p. 24, p. 91 n. 17. 

^"'Rockhill, Xoir.s, T'ounet Pvo, XV, pp. 430 ft. 

^ = ®Marco Polo, Travels, 11, p. 376.* 
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import and by what tlioy export”. The rise of Cochin 
in the fourteenth century must liave diverted a part of 
its trade, but it continued to be A'isit(‘d by many gix'at 
mercliauts, IMoors, Heathens and Christians, who owned 
the ships in whi(‘]i they traded with Cliaramaudel, th(> 
island of Ceylon, Beng-al, INlnlacca, Sumatra, and 
Pegn.'-^ Pepper had always l)e('n its staple product: 
Marignolli*-^ thought Ihe whole world’s p('[iper was 
produced there; in addition, howev('r, brazil called 
coilumin, good ginger and indigo w(‘r(‘ exported. 

Passing beyond (.’ape Comorin, we come to the 
Maabar ports. It is necessary to rc'mark that the 
IMaabai* coast did not suffer fi'oni the 
Maabar. disadvantage which the West Coast, 

had, viz., the existence of organized 
piracy; at least we have no mention of it earlier than 
1534, when piracy is reported near Negapatam.'-" ’Plui 
rulers of the East Coast also seem to have used all 
means in their poAver to encourage trad(n*s coming to 
their ports. The most notable instance is th<^ chaitcu’ 
of Motupalli — ^ aWiayammna^ granted by Canapati- 
deva Maharaja to the mei'chants t 7 'ading on sea Avhose 
vessels used to call at or start from the seaport of 
Motupalli. The necessity for th(‘ charter was that 
kings of old used to confiscate by foice all the caigo, 
gold, elephants, horses, precious stones etc. of vessels 
en- route from one country to another, Avhich, being 

*”Barbosa, op. cit., II, p. 97. 

"®«Marignolll. Yule, Cathay, III, pp. 216-17. 

*^^Coi^r€a, iii, .554, quoted in Yule and Burnell, Ilohson-Johson, b. v. 
Negapatam, 
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driven by unfavourable winds, were stranded and 
wrecked in the sands. Under these charters traders 
were promised protection, and they were freed from all 
poi't dues excx'pt the authorised customs duties. The 
agency for the horses supplied to the Pandyan kings 
also enjoyed the patronage of the kings. IMarco Polo 
distinctly tells us tliat the king extended great favour 
to merchants and foreigners “so that they are glad to 
visit his city”.^^” 


It seems, therefore, that merchants engaged in 
foreign trade received due eneouragernent at the hands 
of the monarchs in the East Coast. The first gToup of 
poits lay in the Pandyan kingdom, Kayal, Vadalai, 
Marakayarpattinam, Devipattinam, Tondi and Pasi- 
pattinam. Their importance arose, in 
geneinl, from tludr export of pearl and 
import of horses. Out of this group 
Kayal was one of the i)orts visited by the Chinese in 
the early fifteenth century, this fact Ijcing alluded to 
ill the 


At the beginning of the sixteenth century, it is 
rcvferred to as a considerable seaport having rich 
Mahomedan merchants and was visited by many ships 
from aMalabar, (kiromandel and Beiigal.^'‘“ It is 
inleresting to note that the fall of Kayal was due to the 
same cause which had enabled it to rise, viz. the return 
of the sea: ‘The people of Kayal maintain that as the 


"Marco Polo, Ttavvls, II, p. 371. 

"“‘Rockhill, Notes, Toinig Poo, XVI, p. 83; Kia-i-le was visited by 
Chr?ng Ho in 1408 «'ind again in 1412. 

^*=Barbosa, op. cit., II, p. 123. 
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sea retired it [their city] became less and less suitable 
for trade, that Kayal rose as Korkai fell, and that at 
length as the sea continued to retire, Kayal also was 
abandoned.’*®® 


But compared with the West Coast, the East Coast 
had not apparently as many harbours. IMontecorvino’s 
remark, ‘the havens are few and bad’ seems to aj)ply 
particularly to the East Coast.*®* 

We pass over Tondi, Pasipattinam and Negapatam 
and notice Kaveripattanam. l^his latter at the 
mouth of the Kaveri had appaiontly retained its 


KaverlpattainLam» 
Mailapur and 
Pulicate. 


importance during the thirteenth cen- 
tury and from the ( 'liincse annals*®''’ we 
also learn that Chinese junks used to 


touch at the port. According to Pr. Burnell, it seems 
to have finally ceased to be a place of importance in the 
fifteenth century partly owing to the silting up of the 
bed of the Kaveri.*®® 


Farther up in the north Mailapur was a place wherii 
few traders went because there was very little mer(;han- 
dise to be had there, and besides, it was ‘a place not 
very accessible,’ *®^ and by Barbosa’s time it was almost 
deserted.*®® 


^■•Letter from Dr. Caldwell, quoted by Yule, Marco Polo, op. cit., 
II, p. 373. 

^*Vohn of Montecorvino, Yulc% Catliay, III, p. 64. 

•*“It is called ‘Hsin-tsun' in the Yiiun aliih: a Chinese embassy was 
received here in 1281 A.D. — see Rockhill, Notcsj T^ovng Pao, XV, p. 432. 

^»«cf. Yule, in Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 335: ‘^said to have been 
destroyed by an inundation about the year 1300.” Burnell, Charitrapura, 
Ind. Ant., VII, p. 40, The Antiquarian Remains, I, p. 272. 

’Marco Polo, op. cit., II, p. 353. 

Jnd. Ant., VII, p. 40, The Antiquarian Remains, I, p. 272. 

•■•Barbosa, op. clt., II, p. 126. 

E— 77 
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Pulicate further up north, on the other hand, had a 
fair sea haven ; and in the fifteenth century it carried 
on trade with Pegu, Malacca, and Sumatra in the east, 
and Malabar and Cambaya on the west. 

From Malabar and Cambaya it received vermilion, 
dyes in grain required for its cotton cloth, rose-water, 
quicksilver and copper; while it imported rubies and 
spinels from Ceylon and Pegu and also musk from the 
latter, and passed these on to the Vijayanagar kingdom. 
It sent in exchange to the east its own printed cotton 
cloths manufactured locally.^®® 

The two last ports we would like to notice are 
Mdtupalli iuid Masulii)atam, both in the kingdom of 
Tclingana. We have already referred to the charters 
of protection granted to njerehants at 

Telln^na. 

the port which made the port a welcome 
place for trade. The chief articles of local production 
were diamonds and “the best and most delicate 
buckrams and those of highest price’’. The best of 
the diamonds, and other large gems as well as the 
largest pearls were all carried to the Great Kaan and 
other kings and princes of those regions, while ‘those 
that are brought to our part of the world are only 
the refuse, as it were of the finer and larger stones ’.^^® 
The inscription^^ ‘ referred to gives a long list of articles, 
apparently all imports sandalwood, camphor (Chinese), 
pearls, rose-water, ivory, civet, camphor oil, copper, 

*’®See Barbosa, op. cit., II, pp. 129-32. Varthema, Travels, pp. 194-95. 

“Marco Polo, op. clt., II, p. 361. 

'supra, p. 665. 
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zinc, resin, lead, silk thread, corals, perfumes, pepper, 
and arccanuts. 


(5) SHIPPING 

Introductory — ^Kinds of ships: indigenous — The build of the 
ships — The Chinese ships — The size of ships — Centres of ship- 
building — The Chinese ships — ^Where Chinese ships were built — 
The spacing of goods. 

An account of shipping comprises within its scope 
the different kinds of ships which entered or left the 
South Indian ports, the mode of their 
Introductory. construction, their size and carrying 

capacity, the method of storage for different classes of 
goods or shipment, and the places of shiii-building. We 
might also include, if it were possible, an account of 
the number of ships which left the ports annually as an 
indication of the volume of the export and import 
trade of the country. 

The kinds of ships that entered or left the South 
Indian ports may be classified under 
^^**\ndi^enous*’ indigenous and foreign. (Jf kinds of 
indigenous ships we have mention**’' of 
the following: — 

1. almadia — a canoe, or dug-out, a boat made of 
one entire piece of timber, a ferry boat. 

‘‘•See Jordanus, "Wanders, pp. 53 — 55, John o£ Montecorvino, Yulc^ 
Cathay, III, pp. 86-67, Marco Polo, op. cit., I, p. 108, and YiiJe, ibid., p. 117, 
Yule, Cathay, II, p. 113, Barbosa, op. clt., I, pp, 14, 97, 132, 169, 177, 197, 
II, pp. 96. 121, 236, Varthema, Travels, pp. 154, 269, 270, .’75, 280, Vasco Da 
Gama, The First "Voyage, p. 66, Vasco Da Gama, 77: (? Three Voyages, 
pp. 239 — 42, Hlrth and Rockhlll In Chau Ju-Ku'a, Chu-fftn-cht, p. 30, 
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2. atalaya — a rowing galley: ‘shore boat often 
used for patrolling’. Coast-guard, watch-boat. 

3. hargatim — a light rowing boat, drawing little 
water and suitable for coast-work. 

4. capel. 

5. chaturi — a light rowing boat : ‘ a vessel 

which goes with a sail and ears made of one piece, 

of the length of twelve or thirteen paces each. The 
opening is so narrow that one man cannot sit by the 
side of the other sharp at both ends.’ 

6. champane — a small boat now known as 
Sampan. 

7. ftidta — used to make longer voyages. 

8. jase. 

9. kiatu — built like grain measures. 

10. parao — a rowing vessel: ‘boat of ten paces 
each, and all of one piece, and goes with oars made of 
cane, and the mast also is made of cane’. 

11. pani — catamaran. 

12. sanguical — called so from being built at 
Cinguiear. 

13. terada — shoreboat. 

14. zamhuqiio — large sea-going craft, very much 
used in trade. 

Of the foreign kind, the Chinese were by far the 
most important. They were of three kinds, the junb , 
the zao and the kakam, classified according to their 


size. . 
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The build of the indigenous ships has been des- 
cribed by various travellers in the middle ages^^® — the 
Arab travellers of the ninth and tenth 
The build of the ceiituries, Cliau Ju-Kua in the twelfth, 
ships. Montecorvino and Marco Polo in the 

thirteenth, Odoric and Ibn Batuta in 
the fourteenth, Vasco Da Gama and Stefano in the 
fifteenth and Varthema and Barbosa in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. 

In the middle ages, the boat propelled by oars was 
the rule. The construction we must picture as very 
clumsy; we find mention of the cords with which the 
plank boats had to be held together or they would break; 
apart. We learn that the ships were not so large but 
that they could be pulled up on the beach wlien a landing 
was made each evening. 

The description given in a letter written about 
1292 A.D. by J ohn of Montecorvino may be taken as a 
starting point : — 

“Their ships in these parts are mighty frail and 
uncouth with no iron in them and no caulking. They 
are sewn like clothes with twine. And so if the twine 
breaks anywhere, there is a breach indeed! once every 
year, therefoi'e, there is a mending of this, more or less 
if they propose to go to sea. And they have a frail and 

^^■Abu Zaid, Renaudot. Ancient Accounts, p. 60, Hirth and Rockhill In 
Chau Ju-Kua, Chii^fan-ehi, pp. 30-35. John of Montecorvino, Yule, Cathay, 
III, pp. 66-67, Marco Polo. Travels, I, p. 108, Odoric, Yule. Cathay, II, 
p. 113, Jordanus, Wonders, pp. 53 — 55, Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage, 
p. 26, Kerr, A General Hisdary, II, p. 347, Stefano, Major, India, p. 
Varthema, Travels, pp. 152 — 54, Barbosa, An Account, II, pp. 76, 107-08, 
Vasco Da Gama, The Three Voyages, pp. 238 — 42. 
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flimsy rudder, like the top of a table, of a cubit in width, 
in the middle of the stem, and when they have to tack, 
it is done with a vast deal of trouble, and if it is blowing 
in any way hard, they cannot tack at all. They have 
but one sail and one mast and the sails are either of 
matting or of some miserable cloth. The ropes are of 
husk”.*'* 

The absence of iron in Indian shipbuilding is a 
matter of comment by many. It was disposed of by 
one with the simple remark: ‘they have no iron to 
make nails of’.**’ The myth of magnetic mountains 
was another explanation. Thus: “Some of these 
vessels are without any nails or iron for they have to 
pass over the loadstone.”*** It was believed that the 
magnet pulled out the iron bolts and nails of passing 
ships which then fell to pieces and were lost ; at any rate, 
the practice of sewing the planks together was all but 
universal.**’ The tv\ij)e used in stitching was made 
from the husks of the co(!oanut: “They beat this husk 
until it becomes like horse hair and from that they spin 
twine and with this stitch the planks of the ships 
together. The twine is useful as it keeps well and is 
not corroded by the sea-w'ater”. Also the pliancy of a 
stitched boat was useful in a surf as in the Malabar and 
Coromandel Coasts,*** but it was not fit to stand w^ell in 

^**John of Montecorvino, Yule, Cathay, III, pp. 66-67. 

***Marco Polo. Travels, I, p. 108. 

‘^•Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage, p. 129, and n. 3. 

tor exceptions Vasco Da Gama, The Three Voyages, pp. 240-41. 

♦^»Sir B. Frere, in a letter quoted by Yule, in Marco Polo, Travels, I, 
p. 117. 
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a storm — ^though it was considered better than hemp. 
Such ships which were sewn with coii’ had keels, while 
those fastened with nails had not, but were flat- 
bottomed.*^® 

Sails were made of rush mats/®" or of cloth. 

The ships were not pitched but were rubbed with 
fish oil. The old Arab voyagers of the 9th century 
describe the fishermen of Siraf in the Gulf as cutting 
up the whale bladder and drawing the oil from it which 
was mixed with other stuff and used to rab the joints oC 
ships’ planking. The sails and anchors of the ships have 
been described thus:*®’ in these ships they have not got 
pumps, only some buckets of thick leather, tanned in 
such a way that they last very long; they throw out all 
the water by hand labour: they call these buckets hidden. 
Theii- yards have two-thirds of their length abaft and 
one-third before the mast, and the sail is longer abaft 
than forward by one-third; they have only a single 
sheet (escota), and the tack of the sail Jit the bow is 
made fast to the end of a spirit almost as large as the 
mast, with which they bring the sail very forward, so 
that they steer very close to the wind, and set the sails 

very flat Their anchors are of hard wood, 

and they fasten stones to the shanks so that they are 
heavy and go to the bottom; they have also got other 
anchors of stone and iron which have wooden arms, and 
which also hold well. 

•Vasco Da Gama, The Three Voyages, p, 241. Barbosa, An Account, 
TI, p. 76. 

•••Stefano, Major, India, p. 3. 

••‘Vasco Da Gama, The Three Voyages, pp. 240-41. 
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The build of Chinese junks was distinct from that 
of the other ships, which used to frequent the south 
Indian ports. They were built at 
The Chinese aiiips. Zayton and at Sinkalan or Sin-ul-Sin 
(i.e. Canton). Ibn Batuta thus describes 
their build “This is the way they are built. They 
constiuct two walls of timber which they connect by 
very thick slabs of wood clenching all fast this way and 
that with huge spikes, each of which is three cubits in 
length. When the two walls have been united by these 
slabs they apply the bottom planking and then launch 
the hull before completing the construction. The tim- 
bers projecting from the sides towards the water serve 
the crew for going down to wash and for other needs. 
And to these pi’ojecting timbers are attached the oars, 
which are like masts in size and need from 10 to 15 men 
to ply each of them. There are about 20 of lh(‘se great 
oars and the rowers at each oar stand in two ranks 
facing one another. The oars are provided with two 
strong cords or cables”. 

The ships were of fir timber. As Friar Jordanua 
noted, they were very bulky, being made of three 
thicknesses of plank, ‘so that the first thickness is as in 
our great ships, the second cross-wise, the third again 
long-wise’ ; Nicolo Conti suggests'*®** the reason for this : 
‘the lower part is constructed with triple planking in 


Batuta (Defremery), IV, pp. 91 ff. 
•••jordamis. Wonders, p. 55. 

‘■■•Conti, Major, India, p. 27. 
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order to withstand the force of the tempests to whicli 
they are exposed’. 

Soirie sliips, howevei’, had at the time of construc- 
tion double planks but “when the ship had been a 
year at sea, and they wished to repair her, they nailed 
on a third plank over the first two and caulked it well; 
and when another rex)aii* was wanted, they nailed on 
yet anothei’ plank and so on year by year as it 
was required.” “ITowbeit, they do this only , for a 
certain number of years and till tbei’e are six thick- 
nesses of planking', ” for, “when the shij) has come to 
have six planks on luo* sides, one over tlie otlu'r, th(\y 
take her uo more on the hij;h seas, but make use of her 
for coasting’ as long as she will last and Ihcu Ihey break 
her u^J ’Pile fastening’s were .all of good iron nails, — 
a contrast to the shii)s of the Moors, whi<;h were met 
with in the Indian Ocean. The ])lanks w(‘r(‘. not 
pitched, for “these people do not have; any |)itch but 
they daub the sides with another matler, deemed by 
them far better than ])itch ; it is t his. You s(H! 1 hey take 
some liuK! ajul souk* choppcal hemf), and these th<\y 
knead together with a cei't.ain wood-oil, and when the 
three are thoroughly amalgamated, they hold like any 
glue. And with this mixture, tluy do ])aint their 
ships.” '''* 

AuotluM' important feature noticeable in the con- 
struction of Chinese ships wjis tin* system of water tight 

^®^Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 250; Ibii Daliita, quoted above. 

^ = «Marco Polo, Travels, II. ji. 251. 

^®®ibid., see also Barbosa, An Accovnt, II, pp. 173-71. 

’Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 250. 

E- 78 
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compartments. Marco Polo thus describes it: ‘‘The 
larj^er of their vessels have some thirteen compartments 
or severances in the interior, made with planking 
strongly framed, in case mayhap the ship should spring 
a leak, either by running on a rock or by the blow of a 
hungry whale (as shall l)etide ofttimes, for when the 
ship in her course by night sends a ripple back alongside 
of the whale, the creature seeing the form fancies there 
is something to eat afloat, and makes a rush forward, 
wliereby it often shall stave in some part of the ship.) 
In such case, the water that enters the leak flows to the 
bilge, which is always kept clear; and the mariners 
having ascertained where the damage is, empty the 
caigo from that compartment into those adjoining, for 
the planking is so well tilted that the water cannot pass 
from oik; comi)artment to anoth(;r. They then stop the 
leak and re])lace the lading.” Nicolo Conti, with his 
usual brevih', puts the whole thing well by saying, ■“‘® 
“Some ships are built in compartments, that, should one 
part be shattered, the other portion remaining entire 
may accomplish the voyage”. 

Regarding the size of ships we may say that ships 
of Indian build were comparatively much smaller.'‘“* 
According to Barbosa, the Moors ‘in the 
The size of ships, days of th(;ir prosperity in trade built 
keeled shijis of a thousand and a 

“Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 249-50. 

••"Conti, Major, India, p. 27. Marco Polo, Travels. II, p. 252. 

•“‘The evidence brought together under this head by Mookerji, llndUui 
Shipping, pp. 191-92] seems to show that the Indian ships were much 
larger than what they were; in reality, that evidence applies to Chinese 
ships in Indian waters and not Indian ships [infra, p. 622 and n. 473]. 
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thousand two liuiidied haharea burden’ which would 
make 224 tons. Some Moorisii ships were, however, 
larger having a carrying capacity of 800 tons.*®“ 
Regarding the size of small ships, we are told,^®'* some 
paraos were boats of ten paces each and were all of one 
piece ; the almadia also was of one piece, and the caturi 
was of the length of 12 or 13 paces each, the oxiening of 
which was so narrow that one man could not sit by the 
side of another. The accounts noted above — of one 
mast, one sail, one rudder and no deck — also point to 
the small size of vessels. 1 believe we shall be right in 
accepting Yarthema’s statement, viz., at Calicut they 
make their vessels each of 300 or 400 butts’"^ i.e. 200 
tons as a statement of average conditions obtaining 
then, regarding merchant ships. 


The centres of ship-building were Calicut, Cochin, 

Centres of Chiiiguicar, and the Maidive Islands, 

shipbuilding: evidence regarding the size of 

Chinese ships is more voluminous. 


The Chinese 
ships. 


consisting of Chinese evidence as well 
as the evidence of foreign writers who 
had oppoitunities to observe them in South Indian 
ports and have left notes. 


An analysis of the evidence"*’ suggests that 
estimates of size were made on the basis of the number 
of masts, sails, decks, and cabins the sliips had, besides 
the number of mariners each could carry. On the 

Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage^ p. 128. 

’‘®*Vartlienia, Travels^ p. 154. 

Mbid. 

" ••Maico Polo, Tmt'Cls, IT, pp. 24y-5l, JordaiiUfi, p. 55, 

Ibn Batuta (Defremery), IV, pp. 91 ff. 
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average the Chinese junks had four masts, though some- 
times they had two additional masts “which they ship 
and unship at pleasure”, iiegarding the number of 
sails, the maxiinum seems to have been twelve: ‘one of 
these great Jmiks carries from three sails to twelve.’ 

As to decks, ]Mareo Polo found they had but one 
deckj‘“'‘ while Ibn Batuta observed that on each ship 
four decks Avere constructed. It is [possible that in 
Ibn Batuta’s time comiAaratively bigger ships Avere 
constructed. Even I*olo alludes to the fact that ‘they 
used formerly to be larger than tJiey are now’ and the 
ships Avith four decks to Avhieh Ibn Batuta refers may 
have been a revival of the old type of ships. 

The impression regarding the size is only confiimed 
by the study of the niunber of cabins, and the number 
of crew in each ship. Marco Polo speaks of 200 (or 
some of them 300) mariners — a large crew indeed for a 
merchant vessel, and adds that each vessel contained 
50 or 60 cabins, wherein the merchants abide greatly at 
their ease, every man having one to himself. But larger 
hgures are given by later travellers. Odoric says that 
tile ship in which he Avent from India to China had 700 
souls on board, a statement which very closely agrees 
with Chinese evidence. Jordanus says the ships had a 
hiuidred cabins. 

Ibn Batuta’s tigurcs regai’ding mariners are still 
larger, Eac^h ship has a crew of 1000 men, \'iz,, 600 
mariners and 400 soldiers among vaIioiii are archers, 

TI, p. 249. 

>*’’Jordiinus, Wanders, p. 55. 
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target men and cross men to shoot naphtha .... There 
arc cabins and public rooms for tlie merchants; some of 
these cabins are provided with closets and other conve- 
niences and they have keys so that their tenants can 
lock them and carry with them their wives or concu- 
bines. The crew in some of the cabins have their 
children and they sow kitchen hei'bs, ginger, etc. ui 
wooden buckets.^'*® 

To add to this the make of tl>esliip added to its huge 
size. Friar Jordamis was astonished:*'’*’ “The vessels 
which they navigate in Cathay be very big, and have 
upon the ships’ hull more than C (one hundred) cabins, 
and with a fair wind they carry X (ten) sails, and they 
are very bulky, being made of tliree thickiK'sses of 
plank, so that the tirst thickness is as in our great shijis, 
the second cross-wise, the third again long-wise. In 
sooth, ’tis a very strong affair!” 

The carrying capacity of the ships was estimated 
by Nicolo Conti at 2000 butts.*-" iMarco Polo adojds a 
different criterion, to estimate tlie carrying cajiacity of 
the Chinese junks; according to him one ship could 
carry 5000 or 6000 baskets of pepper, (and they used 
formerly to be larger than they were in his days). It 

♦“'•Ibn Batiita (Defremery), IV, pp. 91 ff. 

“Jordan us, Wondern, p. 55, 

may be noted in passing that Nicolo Conti’s description refers to 
a ship having 5 masts and 5 sails. A tun of wine consists of two butts, 
according to Oppenhcim ^History of the Ad ministration of the Navy, 
London, 1896J, was equivalent to 6o cubic feet, adding the size of Ui»* 
casks and the loss of space due to their ineguJar shape - Moreland, Indie, 
p. 310. 2000 butts would therefore be equivalent to 60000 cubic feet. 
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would be interesting to know the space occupied by a 
basket ot pei)per but we have no information. 

In thus estimating the size of the Chinese junk we 
have hitherto left out of accomit what may be called its 
appurtenances which actually made the junk look 
larger. Marco l^olo and Ibn Batuta again give us full 
details : — 

“Every great ship has certain large barks or 
tenders attached to it ; these are large enough to carry 
1000 baskets of pepper, and carry 50 baskets of pepper 
and carry 50 or 00 marinej's apiece (some of them 80 

or 100) Each ship has two [or three | of these 

barks, but one is bigger than the others.” 

Ibn Batuta says with more delhiiteiiess that each 
vessel is accompanied by 3 others,”* which were called 
respectively ‘The Half ', ‘The Tiiird’ and “The Quarter’, 
their jiurpose being to tow the junk in calm weather or 
in calm seas. 

There were also some ten (small) boats for the 
service of each great shij), to lay out the anchors, catch 
fisli, bring suijplies aboard and the like. When the 
ship was under sail she carried tliese boats slung to her 
sides. And “the large tenders have their boats in like 
maimer”.”* Before we leave the subject of size, it is 

•'‘Marco Polo, Travcla, II, pp. 250-51. 

Latuta (ifroadLcay TmvcUvn^), p. 278. 

may point out that Mookerji has attributed these characteristics 
to Indian ships. lie says ‘Marco Polo has also left some very important 
and interesting details regarding Indian ships* (Indian ^:iliij)pin(j, p. 101; 
italics art* mine). Again, ‘Besitlus the corisl ruction of Indian ships, 
Marco Polo gives details regarding their size form and fittings and their 
mode of repairing* (Indian i^fiipping, pp. 102-93). The passages in Marco 
Polo (Travels^ Bk. Ill, Ch. i, pp. 219-51) describe C'/i//;r.sc sliips, the 
merchant ships of Munzi which on]y ri^ifrd Indian ports, and do not apply 
to Indian ships which are described later. 
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worth while remarking that contemporary thought tried 
to justify such largo size: — 

“Traders say that it is only when the vessel is Ini’ge 
and the number of nu'u considerable that they dare put 
to sea, for overseas th(*re are numerous robbers, and 
th(>y plunder, mo7‘eover, those who are not bound for 
their (the robbers’) country 

Again, “In foreign lands, though thei e may be no 
tax on commerce, thein is an insatiable d(Muand for 
presents . No matter whether the cargo is large or 
small, the same demands arc made; and consequently 
small ships are not profitable. 

Besides these larg(' junks, as they were called, the 
Chinese built also two other kinds of ships, smalhu* in 
size, the (the middling) and the Cacam (small).''^*’ 
Where Chinese ^Plu^ ('(‘Utres of ship buildillg foi* 

built. ('hinesc ships were Canton and Zayton. 

An account of the actual spacing of goods conveyc'd 
in a ship can be gatlu'rt'd from The Three VoynrfeH of 
Vasco Da Gama. Pepper, ginger and einnamoii w(u e 
caiwied. “The Mozambique pilot who 
The spacing of y,-r,s fliy s}|jp anvuigcd the compart- 
ments with the rjifter and planks, all 
which were made very strong and pitched over, which 
was done by the ship’s workmen; and they were lined 

*'*P*ing-chdit~*k*o-Van, in Cliau Ju-Kiia, Chu-fan-ch'h p. 31. 

Batuta (Defremery). IV, p, 91:. II y en a trois cspftccs: 1“ lot? 
grands, qiii soiit appel^s gonoftk ot an singulier (jonk **jouqun (du chinoJs 
tchouen);*' 2® les moyens, nomm^is Zaou {mo ou scon), et 3® les petlts 
nommes Cacam (hoa-haufj) , 
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with matting, of which there was plenty on shore, made 
for this purpose of stowing cargo in ships. The pilot 
told the capt{iin-ma,jor that each kind of goods was to 
go by itself separated from the rest, because that which 
went mixed was spoiled, the one kind by another ; and 
it was thus executed, as the pilot directed”. Of the 
three, the factor said that they would take the cinnamon 
last, because as it was a bulky article of little weight, it 
must lie on the top of the cargo,"*^^ Pepper was 
considered useful in spacing as it was necessary to stow 
it below the other merchandise. 

A picture of the inside of a ship where goods 
were stored is presented to us in the pages of 
Vasco T)a Gama : “ Inside, instead of decks, they have 
chambers and compariments made for the merchandise, 
covered with leav(*s, the leaves of the palm tree 
dried and well woven together; they form a sort 
of shelving roof from whidi the rain water nms 
to the side of the ship and goes b('low to the pump 
without touching the goods which ai’e carried very well 
lodged and stowed in their compartments and above this 
covering of palm leav(‘s they place cane mats spread 
over it and walk upon them williout doing harm to the 
cliainbers beneath.” 

In the ships coming from tlie west, horses in- 
variabl.y formed one item of the shipment in addition 
to other cargo. As the ships had no deck, Marco Polo 
tells us,^'** a cover was spread over the cargo when 
loaded. “This cover consists of hides and on the top 

'•’’Vasco Da Gama, The Three Voyages, pp. 184-85. 

•‘Marco Polo, Travels, I, p. 108, II, p. 395. 
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of these hides, they put the horses which they take to 
India for sale 

One point of interest regarding spacing of goods is 
noted by the Chinese annals written about 1122: “Tlie 
traders divide the space by lot among tlicmselves and 
stoi’e their goods therein. Each man gels several fec^t 
(of space foi‘ storing his gxKxls) and at night he slet'jis 
on top of thcm.”^^*' 

(6) NAVKIATION 

1. Introductory:, scope of tlic section — Sources — 2. Trnde 
routes: tiio Persian (Julf route — The Red Sea Route- -Difficulties ivf 
the Red Sea navigation — The relative im])ortance of tlu* two 
routes — Routes to the East — 3. Risks of navigation-- - (a) Duo to the 
nature of tlie sea — Rougli sea — Calm sea — Shoals — Invisible rocks — 
Strong currents; dangerous fish, men, snakes and liver-eaters — 
(b) Pirates — Their method of attack — Encouraged by kings — fyom- 
plaints regarding pirates — ‘Track off' — (c) The time for navi- 
gation — The East — The West — Tlie monsoons of separate ])or(s — 
4 . Equipment: mast, sail, rudder, anchor — Nautical instrnmonts — 
Quadrants — Tlie mariners' eomjiass — Oliarts — Slowness ol! naviga- 
tion. — 5 Some liabits of seamen : sujHTstition and I'everence for 
saints — Discipline — Efficiency of the mariners. 

In this section, we take up first a study of the 

particular routes followed by saibu’s in 

1. Introductory: period uiidcr consid(M*ation. lids 

scope of the ^ 

section. aspect of tiui siiojt'ct IS of some 

importance, for, tbougli we may af^rcu^ 

with Robertson Avheii he says, ^‘When any liranc.li of 

commerce has got into a certain channel, althougli it 

may be neither the most proper nor the most 

*Top^inf/-chot(-k'0’Va7i quoted by Hirth and Uockhill in Chau Ju-Kuu, 
Chihfan-chi, p. 31. 

P- 79 
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commodious one, it requires a long time, and consider- 
able efforts, to give it a different direction”,^'’” it still 
remains true that competing routes may have varying 
degrees of impoi-tanee at different periods due to local 
and temporary caus(>s. ^.flic risks of navigation in the 
middle ages as noted by contemporary writers, the time 
and season for sailing as determined by the course of 
the monsoons, the mode of navigation, and the instru- 
ments in use at the period, and finally some habits of 
seamen, as handed down tons in the recorded voyages of 
th(‘ period will be studied before we conclude this 
history of commerce in the middle ages. 

licsides the contemporary sources mentioned in 
section (1), we have a work on navigation, the 
Sources. Moliit, that is, the ocean, written by 
Sidi All in December 1.554.^*’^ Though a 
somewhat latiu* work, it is useful for a study of our 
period as it was compiled out of no less than ten Arabic 
works on the geography and navigation of India, three 
ancient, and seven comiiaratively modern ones, five of 
the latter brn’iig composed about 1511 by Suleiman Ben 
Ahmed, a native of the town of Sheher, viz. the Fewald, 
the llaume, the Tolifctelfolud, the OnuJet, the Minhdj, 
and another, the It tells us the 

theory and practice of navigation in the Indian seas in 
the middle ages, and, when suiiplemented by tlu; state- 
ments of contemporary travellers, enables us to give a 
fairly complete picture of this aspect of commerce. 

** “Robertson, An Historical Disquisition, p. 32. 

AH. T?ie Mohit, III, pp. 545 ff., V. pp. 441 ff. 

^*-Seo Von Hammer in SidI Ali, TJie Mohit, J,A,S,B,, III, p. 546; for 
the date, ibid. 
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The main routes serving as the paths of trade 
between Southern India and the West during the middle 
ages were two : the Persian Gulf route, 
2 . Trade routes: ^iid tlio Red Sea I’oute. Merchandise 

the rei sian 

Gulf route. was carried in ships from the Western 
ports to the straits of Oimus and the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris and were unladen at the 
city of Basra, from whence they were carried overland 
to Aleppo, Damascus, and then the Venetian galleys 
came and received the goods. The 
^*l-ou^e*^ southern route, reaching Europe 

through Egypt, was mainly maritime. 
It had to contend with two great diiiiculties, the diffi- 
culty of navigation in the lied Sea, and the exactions of 
the Sultan of Egypt. The navigation of the lied Sea 
had in ancient times been considered by the nations 
around it to be so extremely perilous that it led them to 


give such names to several of its promontories, bays and 
harbours as convey a striking idea of the 
impression wJiicli the diead of this 
daiigci' luid made upon their imagina- 
gatiou. tioii. The entry into the Gulf they 

called Babelnmndeh, the Gate or Port 
of iVtHictioii. To a harlioui* not far distant they gave 
the name of Mete, i.e.. Death. A headland adjacent they 
called Uanlefaii,*^’’ the Cape of Bui ial. Ko sailing was 
done on this sea at night because of llu* uumbei' of rocks 
in it, at the water’s edge,''*'’ Vaiihema explains the 
reason clearly : “The reason why it is not possible to sail 


‘‘‘’Robertson, An Historical Disquisition, p, 228. 

^^‘Abu Zaid, Ronaudot. Ancient Arcoinits, p. 1)3, Ibn Batul^ 
{Broadxanj Travellers), p, 107. 
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during night is, tluit there are many islands and many 
rocks, and it is necessary that a man should always be 
stationed on the top of the mast in order to see the 
route, which cannot be done during the night-time, and 
therefore they can only navigate during the day”/®" 
The peril was so great at least from Jiidda, that the 
drugs and spices had to be transhipped to smaller 
vessels for Suez/®® This sea, moreover, was subject to 
very thick fogs and to violent gales of wind, and so had 
nothing to recoimnend it either within or without;'*®^ 
indeed, Nicolo spent two months to cross the Red Sea 
on account of the difficulty of navigation/®® 

These difficulties also led to certain changes, in the 
course of centuries, in the ports on the Red Sea, from 
where goods were carried by caravan to Cairo and 
Alexandria. From early times, the staple of the trade 
had been removed from the northern extremity of the 
sea to Berenice as by this change a dangerous navigation 
was greatly shortened ; later Cossier was tried, goods 
being carried from this place to Cous on the Nile, and 
Ihcnce to Cairo; later still Kene lower down the river 
took the ijlace of Towards the end of 

the ififteonth century, howevei', goods impoifed were' 
carried from Judda in very small craft to Suez, then 

^■‘‘Varthema, Travels f p. 54. 

^'‘"Jiulea (Jidda), Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage, pp. 77-78, 
Barbosa, Au Aevount, I, pp. 43, 47. 

'•'’Abu Zaid, Renaudot, Ancient Accounts, p. 93. 

^ ““Conti, Major, India, p. 2.1. 

'•““Abiilfeda, Descript. Egypt, edit. Micliaelis, p. 77, cited in Robertson, 
An Historical Disquisition, p. 228. 

Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage, pp. 77 ff. Barbosa, An 
Account, I, pp. 43, 47. 
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loaded on camels and carried by land to Cairo ; at Cairo, 
whence the spices were embarked on the river Nile to a 
place called Roxette (Rosetta). Here, they were again 
placed on camels to be taken to Alexandria where they 
were sold to the Venetiim merchants. The difficulties 
of the Red 8ea navigation were apparently so great that 
a section at least of the trade that passed through the 
southern route avoided it altogether, the traders pre- 
ferring to cross the desert by a nine days’ journey to 
Chus on the Nile, from thence to C,\airo aiid to 
Alexandria. This is the impression we get from Marino 
Sanudo,"'*’' a Venetian nobleman, who gives an account 
of the trade as carried on by his countrymen about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. But this too had 
its difficulties. From Aden this route went through the 
J^ultan of Egypt’s dominions and we are informed that 
ii toll of thirty-three per cent was levied on all the goods 
which went this way. Hence the writer concludes 
although the cost of package and land carriage across 
the old route (the Ormus route) were large, the tolls 
were less burdensome. The spices, too, which passed 
through Egypt were damaged and adulterated, so that 
the rarer commodities such as cloves, nutmegs, mace, 
gems and pearls were still conveyed up the Persian 
Gulf but all the more bulky goods such as pepper, 
ginger, cinnamon together with a portion of the more 
valuable articles were now conveyed by the southern 
route.'*"- 

Sanuti Secreta Fidel iiim Crucis, p. 22 etc., summary given in 
Birdwood, Report, Robertson, An HistoriroJ Diaqnifiition, jjjk 93 94, Rogers, 
Six ccnlirrips, p. 155. 

^®=Birdwood, op. cit., pp. 130-31. 
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Thus there were two main routes for the carriage 
of goods from the western poids to Europe. The greater 

The relative lesser importance of the two 

Importance of routcs ill the middle ages is so closely 
the two routes. cveiits whicli happened in 

Euroiie, Egypt and Western Asia that a clear under- 
standing of these is necessary to follow the details 

X c. A.1). — Red Sea route re-opened. 

1187 A.l).— Acre, the principal emporium. 


403 


1204 A.l). — Caiitiire of (Constantinople by the 
Crusaders with the help of the 
V enetians. V enice gets access to 
the overland route. 


1260 — The facilities afforded by the Mongol 
ennierors who now held the whole tract 
from the 1‘ersian Gulf to the shores of 
the Caspian gave an advantage to the 
Persiim Gulf Route. 

12G1 — Subversion of the dominion of the Latins 
in Constantinople with the aid of the 

^•®]Vhijor, India, p. xvi. 

Oaten, Uuropcan Tnivclla ff, i». 15. 

Macplierson, Emoiman Coinntcrvv, p. 6. 

Duff, Chronology, p. 171. 

Yule, in Marco Polo, Travels, p. 9. 

Kobertson, A;/ Historual Jn.sonisition, p. Glcig, Uis:ory, 1, 
pp. 312 ff., Duff, Chronohnjy, P- 174. 

Birdwood, J?r/)o/7, p. 130. 

Robertson, op. cit., p. 93. 

Duff, Chronology, p. 258. 

Birdwood, op. cit., p. 114. 
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Genoese — Venice compelled to develop 
the Southern route. 

1291— Fall of Acre. 

1300-1306 — JMarino Sanudo’s testimony. Reco- 
very of the Southern route. 

1425 — Florence concludes commercial treaty 
with Egypt. 

1453 — Conquest of (Constantinople by the 
Turks — further decline of the l*ersian 
Gulf Route. 

1453-1516 — ^Ports of the Black Sea closed to the 
Genoese. 

1498 — Discovery of the (Cape route and slow 
diversion of trade. 

It will be seeji from the a))ove that the Persian Gulf 
occupied a relatively more important position till the 
latter half of the thirteenth century, and then tlu; R(?d 
Sea route. The discovery of the ( Cape route to India in 
1498 slowly diverted into a new channel the trade with 
the West, which, for ages, had pass(*d through the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea routes. 

The routes to the EasP®^ were two: — one was ‘by 
sea to Chin and Machin, passing by the 
East. islana ot Silan, Larniin, tlio coiiritiy of 

Sumatra, and Darband Nias a depen- 
dency of Java, Jampa and Haitam (Hainan?) subject 

•»*RashIdu-d Din, Elliot, History, I, pp. 70—72, Yule, CatJiay, III, 
p. 131 n. 1. 
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to the Kaan, and so to Maha Chin (Canton) Zaitun and 
Khansai The otlier was a land route from Coromandel 
by way of Bengal and the Indo-Chinese countries. 

The sea route is thus described in the Sungshi, in 
giving an account of the mission sent by the Cola 
Emperor to the court of China: — After leaving 
Chu-lien, they had sailed for 77 days and nights, during 
which they passed the island (or headland) of 
Na-wu-tan and the island of So-li Si-lan (Ceylon of the 
Cojas?) and came to the country of C'han-pin (presum- 
ably in Pegu). Thence going 61 days and nights they 
passed the island of I-ma-lo-li and came to the country 
of Ku-lo (possibly on W. coast of Malay Peninsula), in 
which there is a mountain called Ku-lo, from which the 
country takes its name. 

“Proceeding again 71 days and nights and pass- 
ing the island of Kia-pa, the island of Chan (or Ku) — 
pu-lau (Cyhain pulo) and the island of Chou-pan-lung 
(not identified) they came to the country of 
San-f o-ts‘ i . . . . (Eastern Sumatra). 

“Going again for 18 days and nights and having 
crossed (or passed by) the mouth of the Man-shan river 
(in Kmnboja '0> nnd the T‘ien-chu islands (Pulo Aor ?), 
they came to the Pin-t‘6u-lang headland (Cape 

Padaran) Proceeding 20 days and nights and 

having passed by Yang island (Pulo Gambir) and 
Kin-sing island, they came to Pi-p‘a island of 
Kuang-tung (Canton) 

^“••Quoted by Hirtli and Rockhill in Chau Ju-Kua, Chn-fan-ch’i, 
pp. 100-101, n. 11, 
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The risks of navigation may be classified imder 
three groups : — 

(i) Due to the nature of the sea. 

3. Risks of n«avi- / • • \ t-w j. i 

gation. (ii) to luiinan agency. 

(iii) Connected with the time, or 
season for navigation. 

The difficulties connected with tlie nature of the 
sea were serious at a time when the 

(a) Due to the , . . 

nature of the coursc 01 voyage was to a large extent 
determined by the time and sti'ength of 
wind, and the art of navigation had not lieen developed 
to enable the ships to be tacked at will; a rough sea was 
certainly to bo dreaded. IMaiignolli writing in 
1347 A.D. says,^”® “We embarked on board certain 
junks from Lower India which is calhid Minubar. Wo 
eneounteri'd so many storms, commencing from St. 
George’s Eve, and were so dashed about by them, that 
sixty times and more we were all but swamped in the 
depths of the sea, and it was only by 

Rough sea. (Jiviue miracle that wo escaped”. Such 
complaints and such thanks giving are very common in 
mediaeval accounts. 

The ^MoJiiV warns'**’^ sailors to avoid such storms, 
and whirlpools were more frequent than in other parts 
of the sea: “Great precaution is necessary against the 
whirlpools the wind blows continually from the 

‘’•Marignolli, Yule, Cathay, III, pp. 230-31. 

‘"Sidi All, The Mohit, V, p. 456, 
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sea and the current comes from the shore so that the 
waves and contrary currents are not wanting, and a 
ship falling in with theni runs great risk to be lost, if it 
is not saved by the grace of God ; so it is necessary to 
avoid these places”. It is interesting to read the direc- 
tion given in the Mohit regarding the approach of a 
tempest ; “The signs of a tempest are great distress, and 
the summer birds called in Yarnan, ijam, also the birds, 
bani, safaf and amm ul sanmil; these birds keep then to 
the shore, flying in the summer on the sea”.^”'* 

If a rough sea was dreaded by the small ships, a 
calm sea was not more desired. The 
Calm sea. Cltiiia sea and the neighbouring waters 
were known by the name of the Arabo-Persian name 
al-hahr al-Jiuhil, the sluggish or motionless sca.'‘“” There 
were no winds or waves or movement at all in it, in spite 
of its wide extent. It is on account of this sea that each 
Chinese junk was accompanied by three vessels, which 
took it in tow and rowed it forwards. Besides this, 
every junk had about twenty oars as big as masts, each 
of which was manned by a muster of thirty men or so 
which stood in two ranks facing each other: “Attached 
to the oars are two enormous ropes as thick as cables ; 
one of the ranks pulls on the cable [at its side], then 
lets go, and the other rank pulls [on the cable at its 
side]. They chant in musical voices as they do this, 
most commonly saying la^ld, ZaTd”.®®® 

‘•'Sldi All, The Mohit, op. clt., p. 457. 

‘•"Ibn Batuta {Broadway Travellers), p. 278, and Gibb, ibid., 
p. 367 n. 8. 

••“ibid., pp. 278-79, 
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Besides this there was the danger of shallow water. 

‘In shallow water, a big ship comes to 
Shoals. grief ‘At sea they are not afraid of 

the wind and the waves, but of getting shoaled, for they 
say that if they rmi aground there is no way of getting 
off again 

‘ The shores of the said sea in some places run out, 
in shoals for 100 miles or more, so that ships are in 
danger of grounding Vasco Da Clama was told by 
the Moors that along the route which they were about to 
follow from Mozambique, they would meet with 
numerous shoals; ragged rocks also 
Invisible rocks. often led to Wreckage. From the 
Mohit vve learn that in the voyage from 
Saibaii (^Lohcia) to {Sawakeii (Liit. 19 4 Long. 34 30) 
there were uivisible rocks the most remarkable of them 
being the Ahja Tamerkass on which the water was more 
or less than three fathoms deep and ‘great precaution is 
necessary in all these iilaces.’''"^ Examples of wreckages 
on account of such ragged rocks are given in the Chines© 
annals. The Tao i chih Uo, dated 1349 A.I)., sjieaks 
of the dangers from jagged rocks near the waters of 
Colombo,'^"'’ rocky ledges with teeth as sliarj) as the 
point of a knife which no vessel can withstand. 

®°U122 P'i7iy-ch0u~k'o-t‘an, quoted by Hirth and Kockliill i& 
Chau Ju-Kua, Chihfati-ch'i, p. 34. 

“"‘■ibid., p. 31. 

®®‘John of Montecorvino. Yule, Cathat/, III, p. 66; sec also Vasco Da 
Gama, The Fust Voyage, p. 32. 

»'‘»Sidi All, The Moliit. J.A.HM., V, p. 453. 

•■‘^Ulockhill, \otcs, Toiuig Fao, XVJ, pp. 385, 387, 380, 302, 446, 440 

^"®Kockliill, Notc.s, T'oiiug Pan, XVI, p. 385; also noticed by the Using 
clra slicing Ian, dated 1436 A.D., T'oinig Pao, XVJ, p. 440. 
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Strong currents; 
dangerous fish, 
men, snakes 
and liver-eaters. 


In certain parts of the sea, the ships had also to 
take note of the strong currents. The Mozambique 
current rmi so strong towards the south 
that the ships which should attempt it 
never would get back again.“°® Finally 
we may note the ‘dangerous fish', ‘dan- 
gerous men’, ‘dangerous snakes’ and 
liver eaters^"^ which were, all told, not 
quite negligible. As the ing-c}idu-k‘ o-t‘ mi would 

have it, “All these are dangers, from the most of which 
there is no escai)e ’ ‘ ‘ There are saw-fisli hundreds of 

feet long, with snouts like saws, and when they strike a 
ship they cleave it asunder as though it were a piece of 
rotten wood. When the sliip is in mid-ocean, if 
suddenly there is seen in the distance (something like) a 
clump of islands covered with dried trees, smd the 
skipjjer has reason to believe that there is no land in 
that place, they (know) that it is the sea-serpent (lit., 
“the dragon-monster”). Then they cut off their hair, 
take fish-scales and bones and burn them, upon which 
it will generally disappear in the water 

The risks due to the existence of piracy — ^parti- 
cularly on the west coast — were great. On account 
(b) Pirates. danger from pirates a single ship 

was not in a position to determine 


o<»«Marco Polo, Travelny II, p. 412. 

®‘”Sulaiman, Renaiidot, Ancient Accounts^ pp. 4-5, PHug-chon-k^o-Van 
cited by llirth and Rockhill in Chau Ju-Kua, Chn-fan-clii, p. 33, Sidi A.li, 
The Mohit, J.A.S.B.. V, pp. 456 and 463. 

'^^^P^ing chon-k'ou-Vnn, op. cit., p. 33. 


• osajbid. 
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independently its time of sailing. Ships went, if pos- 
sible, armed and sailed in fleets for better protection. 
The Tao i chih Ho, dated 1349 A.D. says clearly®"® they 
‘go on in their company^ to escape the pirates which 
infested the coast (from Kainkolam to Calicut). 

Pirates came from every source. Besides the pro- 
fessional wholetime pirates, the peaceful fishermen 
whose livelihood in the winter season was ‘nought but 
fishery', turned pirates in summer: “In the summer 
they live by robbery of all they can find and everything 
they can take on the sea. They make use of small row- 
ing vessels with a haryatim. They are great oarsmen 
and a multitude of them gather togetlier all armed with 
bows and arrows in identy, and thus they surround any 
vessel they find becalmed, with flights of arrows until 
they take it and rob it."®*® 

The West Coast was in particular the home of 
piracy from very early times. Pliny speaks of pirates 
as having committed depredations on the Homan trade 
to Bast India. They are referred to by Kennel in 
1780: “Few countries with so straight a general outline 
are so much broken into bays and harbours. The multi- 
tude of shallow ports, an uninterrupted view along the 
shore and an elevated coast favourable to distant 
vision have always fitted this tract of country for 
piracy.®*® Details of their activities are supplied to us 

®®®See also Tao i chih Ho, Hockhill, Notc.s, Tomig Pao, XVI, p. 446; 
italics are mine. Marco Polo, TravrlSy If, p. 389. 

'"‘Barbosa, An Acfoinit, TI, p. 96. 

*^*GribbIe, A Htstonj, I, p. 118, Periplus (Schoff), p. 44. 

*'2Rennell, 3/rmoir, pp. xxx— -xxxviii, quoted by Nairne, The Konkan 
In Bombay Gazetteer, I, part ii, p. 1. 
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in the pages of Marco Polo. From the coast of Guzerat 
and Malabar, there went forth every 
Their method of year more than a hundred corsair vessels 
attack. cruise. They took with them their 

wives and children and stayed out the 
whole summer.”’* Their method was to join in fleets of 
20 or 30 of the pirate vessels together and then they 
formed what they called a sea cordon, that is ‘‘they drop 
off till there is an interval of 5 or 6 miles between ship 
and shif), so that they cover something like an hundred 
miles of sea, and no merchant ship can escape them”. 
When any corsair sighted a vessel, a signal was made 
by tire or smoke and then the whole of them made for 
this, seized the merchants and plmidered them. After 
they had plundered them they let them go saying: “Go 
along with you and get more gain and mayhap will fall 
to us also”. 

Elsewhere there were men of the sea — Oranglaut or 
sea-gipsies who were found sojournmg from Sumatra 
to the Moluccas. The only habitations of this people 
were their boats and they lived exclusively by the 
produce of the sea, or by the robberies which they 
committed on it.®’^ 

That pirates were encouraged by some kings seems 
to us queer, and appeared so also to the honest Marco, 
Encouraged by "h” savs ‘the practice is naughty 
and unworthy of a king’; yet the 
ruler of Tana did not consider it so. Marco Polo says 

® ’’Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 389. 

•'■’^Badger in Vartliema, Tiavefs, p. Ixxxviii, p. 227. Cf. Ciawfurd, 
Descriptive Dictionary, p. 250. 
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that with this king’s connivance many corsairs launched 
from Tana 1 o plunder merchants. They had a covenant 
with the king that he was to get all the horses they cap- 
tured, while all other plunder was to remain with them. 
The king did this because he had no horses oC his own, 
while many were shipped from abroad towards India.®*® 
A somewhat similar pi'actice was no! iced in Oner, about 
1562. ‘They were fustas of thieves, which, with oars 
and sails, get into a river called Onor, where there was a 
Moor who equipped them, named Timoja. This Moor 
was a foreigner and paid part of the plunder to the king 
of Garsopa who was ruler of the country’.®*® I’he same 
practice is noted by Barbosa as having existed on 
the coast of Quiloii: “they take much spoil, part 
whereof they give to the lord of that land”.®’* Marco 
also notices one atrocious practice followed by the 
pirates near the coast of Guzerat: “When they have 
taken a merchant vessel they for(‘e the mer(iiants to 
swallow a stuff called Tamarimli mixed in sea water 
which produces a violent purging. T’his is done in case 
the merchants, on seeing their dangei-, should have 
swallowed their most valuable stones and pearls;®*® at 
times®*®* they also slew the crew. Complaints regarding 

“Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 395. 

“Vasco Da Gama, The Three Voyayes, p. 309, italics arc mine. 

“‘^Barbosa, An Account, II, p. 96. 

•'“Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 392, see also Barbosa, An Account, I, 
p. 153. 

•'“•Parbosa, An Account, I, p. 153, 
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pirates are heard throug^h all the centuries.®^® We may 
well conclude therefore that throughout 
^'^^^Barlung middle ages, the merchant at sea 

pirates. faced dangers of violence which were 

probably as serious an obstacle to the 
growth of commcree as the physical difficulties of 
navigation. 

Closely akin to piracy, was the practice apparently 
widely prevalent in the middle ages of what we may call 
“Track-ofP”. 


If a ship was driven by stress of weatlier into some 
other port than that to which it was boimd, it was sure 
to be plundered, under the pretext ‘you 
Track-off. vvei‘0 bouud for somewhere else and it is 

God who has sent you hither to us. >So we have a right to 
all your goods.’ According to the P‘ incj-chTni-k* o-t* an 
both ship and cai‘go Averc confisi-ated, and the men were 
bound and sold, (the robbers and the people of the 
place) saying: ‘It Avas not your purpose to visit this 
place’ and hence traders used to say that it was only 
AA’hen the vessel A\’as large and the number of men con- 
siderable that they dared x>ut to sea. And this practice 
Avas in conti-ast to the ordinary practice folloAved; for if 
a ship came bound originally to the place, they received 

P'inihcliOn-k*o-V(uu cited by Hirth and Rockhill in 
Chau Ju-Kua, Cliihfan-cM, p. 31. 1349 A.D., Tao i chih lio, Rockhill, 

Xotcs, Toiing Pao, XVI, p. 446. 1470, Nikitin, Major, India, p. 11— The 
sea is infested with pirates. 1498 Vasco Da Gama, The Thpce Voyages, 
p. 309. 1515 Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 153, II, p. 96. 1519 Hill, Piracy, 
Ind. Ant,, XLVIII, pp. 159 ff. 

b=«1122 P*mg-chdu-k*o-Van, quoted by Hirth and Rockhill in Chau 
Ju-Kua, Chu-fan-clii, p. 31. 1293, Marco Polo, Travels, II, pp. 385-86, 1443, 
'Abdu-r Razzak, Major, hidia, p. 14, 
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it with all honour and gave it due protection.*^^ Only 
at Calicut, according to ’Abdu-r Razzfik, eveiy ship 
whatever place it may come from, or wherever it may 
be bound, when it puts into this port is treated like other 
vessels, and has no trouble of any kind to put up with.*"® 

The biggest single factor which sailors had to take 
into account was the time for naviga- 
(c) The time for tlon. This applied both to tho East aiid 
to the West : Theri' was only one season 
in which the sea of China was navigable and so a ship 
starting from Quilon or Calicut to Zayton had to wait 
for the season of navigation; this ixniod of waiting 
sometimes extended to three monlhs.*®® Usually ships 
, started from the short's of India in 
summer to take advantage of the south- 
west monsoon and returned in winter. Marco Polo 
puts the matter well; “It takes them a whole year fov 
the voyage, going in wunter and returning in summer. 
For in that sea there are but two winds that blow, the 
one that carries them outward and the other that brings 
them homeward; and the one of these winds blows all 
the winter, and the other all the summer. And you must 
know these regions are so far from India that it takes a 
long time also for the voyage thence.”*®* 

The Chinese authority agrees in essentials; the 
P‘ ing-cJiou-lt o-t‘ mi says, “ships sail in the eleventh 
or twelfth moons to avail themselves of the north wind 

'Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 386. 

•*®'Abdu-r Hazzak, Major, India, p. 14. 

•»*Ibn Batuta (Lee), p. 172. 

•**Marco Polo, Travels, II, pp. 264-65. 

E— 81 
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(the north-east monsoon), and come back in the fifth or 
sixth moon to avail themselves of the south wind (the 
south-west monsoon)”.”®® 

The voyage to Aden was regulated on the same 

rPH w ♦ principle. In the words of the contem- 

X 110 W 0Sl« 

IJorary traveller, “They cannot make 
the voyage but once a year, for from the beginning of 
April till the end of October the winds are westerly, so 
that no one can sail towards the west ; and again ’tis just 
the contrary from the month of October till March. 
From the middle of May till the end of October the wind 
blows so liard that ships which by that time have not 
reached the ports, whitlier they arc bound, run a despe- 
rate rislc, and if they escape it is great luck. And thus 
in the past year there perished more than sixty ships; 
and this year seven ships in places in our own 
immediate neighbourhood, whilst of what has happened 
elsewhere we have no intelligence.””'’” 

This last was an important consideration. It 
meant the ports of the west coast were practically closed 
for trade from May to September. The incoming 
vessels therefore aimed at reaching a port in fine 
weather.”®"^ The weather in June and July proved so 
tempestuous as to render the navigation of the Indian 
ocean perilous, if not almost impracticable. By the 
month of October fine weather with steady breezes 
could be depended upon. Accordingly^ ships arriving 

®2CQuote(i by Hirth and Rockhill in. Chau Ju-Kua, Chtirfan-cM, p. 30. 

®*®John of Montecorvino, Yule, Cathay, III, p. 66. 

®®^See Varthema, Travels, p. ,163, Barbosa, An Account, II, pp. 63 
and 77, 
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from the Red Sea left Berenice about the 10th of July 
and reached the mouth of the Arabian Gulf within a 
month; remained at Okelis for a week, ten days, 
or fortnight, and by this arrangement the vessels bound 
for the coast of Malabar reached their destination at 
the best season of the year. The voyage west was 
regulated by the same experience, Rt‘iuaining on the 
coast of India from the end of September, oi* beginning 
of October, to the early part of December, two months 
of the finest weather were thus obtained for ihe dis- 
charge of the vessels and the disposal of their cargoes, 
as also for taking on board the i‘»‘turii lading in 
exchange. The second week of January was Ifixi'd as 
the earliest daie for leaving the coast. Quitting the 
coast of India on or about tlie 10th of January, they 
could easily reach Aden in twenty oi* thirty days, where 
they would most probably remain until they could 
derive the benefit of the Gunseen winds, wliich, from 
about the middle of March, blow steadily from the south 
for fifty or sixty days, and thus have a fair wind to 
carry them to Berenice. 'Phus the winds prevailing in 
the Gulf at different seasons of the year were as 
valuable to the ancient ships as the tme monsoons in 
the Indian Ocean. 

In addition to winds prevailing in the Red sea, it 
was important for the mariners to know^ that the 
monsoon of each country was limited by 
pOTtef its fixed time — a point on which the 
author of the Mohit dwells at length.®®® 
He points out fifty different dates 

"•nindsay. Merchant Shipping, I, pp. 107-08. 

•’•SidI All, The Mohit, J.A.SM., HI. p. 547. 
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suitable for starting from and entering various ports on 
the Indian coasts — a detailed study made from 
experience and no doubt well known to the mariners of 
the period. This only meant that the sailors had to be 
more vigilant regarding the time of leaving and enter- 
ing particular ports, as delay might lead to loss of 
person and property. It is amusing, at this distance of 
time, to read ’Abdu-r Razzfik’s complaints of the diffi- 
culties he experienced on this account: “The merchants 
cried with one voice that the time for navi- 
gation was passed, and that every one who put to sea at 
this sc^ason was alone responsihle tbr his death, since he 
voluntarily placed himself in peiil. In conse- 

quence of the severity of pitiless weather and the 
adverse manifestations of a treaclierous fate, my heart 
was crushed like glass and my soul became weary of 
life''."'"’ 


4. Equipment: 
mast, sail, 
rudder, anchor. 


The difficulties attendant on navigation cannot be 
fully ai)preciated until we take into account the equip 
inent which the mariners had in masts, 
rudder, anchor, etc. as well as nautical 
iiistruineiits. Taking the former, lirst, 
we must distinguish between the huge 
Chinese junks and the smaller ships of 
the Moslem and Hmdu traders on the coast of the 
Indian sea. The former had 4 or 6 masts, from three to 
twelve sails, and twenty oars, besides three tenders the 
Half, the Third and Quarter, which helped to tow the big 
ones in calm seas. Again they had huge wooden anchors 


«*®'Abdu-r Hazzak, Major, India/pp, 7-8. 
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which held in all weather, and were specially useful on 
the shores of South India, because there was no harbouu 
other than the river mouth, a mere roadstead and sand- 
banks.®**^ Their rudders too were several tens of feet 
Jong.®**** The smaller ships of the Indian coasts were a 
strange contrast to them. Montecor vino's description 
is brief and to the point : Their ships in these jiarts are 
mighty frail and uncouth, with no iron in them, and no 

caulking And they have a frail and tilmsy 

rudder like the top of a table, of a cubit in width, in the 
middle of the stern; and wlien they have to tack, it is 
done with a vast deal of trouble; and if it is blowing in 
any way hard, they cannot tack at all.®'*'* I’hey liave but 
one sail and one mast, and the sails are either of matting 
or of some miserable cloth. Having only oJie mast, they 
could make headway only with the wind astern, and 
sometimes were obliged to wait from four to six months 
for fair weather,®*** (the monsoon or season). 

Their anchor too was a very small one, according to 
Varthema, a piece of marble tiight j)almi long and two 
palmi every other way, with two large ropes attached to 
it. They had also anchors of hard wood, and they 
fastened stones to the shanks so that they were heavy 
and went to the bottom."**® 

^’'Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 386, P*infj-ch6ihk*o Vau, quoted hy 
Hirtli and Rockhill, in Chau Ju-Kua, Chu-fan-cJiU p. 30. 

®**Chou K'u-fei, quoted in Chau Ju Kua, Chii- fan-chi, p. 33. 

®**John of Montecor vino, Yule, Cathay, III, pp. 66-67. 

‘Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage, p. 128. 

®*=Vasco Da Gama, The Three Voyages, p. 241. 
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Of aids in the way of nautical instruments and 
charts, howevci*, we learn from the Mohit that the Arabs 
and the Chinese had some ideas. The 
^ments! *“®**“' Moliit devotes two chapters, for a 
description of the instruments necessary 
to measure the distance of the stars, the making of these 
instruments, of the calculation necessary to take the 
height of the stars, etc. Similarly another chapter"®® 
deals with the comjiosition of charts and maps. Con- 
temjiorary travellers also confinn the statements of the 
Mohit : “When sailing out of sight of land the 
skippers steered by the sun, moon and stars”. The 
mg-ehdu-h‘ o-V (in in the latter part of the eleventh 
century says, “The ship masters know the configuration 
of the coasts ; at night they steer by the stars and in the 
day time by the sim. This mode of steering conti- 
nued far late into the middle ages. ^JMiey had, however, 
an elaborate process of reefing a sail, which, judging 
from the description"®^ given by the early Portuguese 
annalists, was perhaps even unknown in Europe. 

The cross-staff and quadrants also seem to have 
Quadrants. bccii uscd by the mariners.®®’* 

Thus, while, in the main, skippers trusted to the 
observation of the altitudes of certain stars, it is clear 
that the mariners’ compass was also 
coming into gradual use. The evidence 
for determining the earliest application 


Quadrants. 


The mariners' 
compass. 


••••Ill and IV. 

••®Ch. VII, sect. iv. 

••••Cited in Chau Ju-Kua, Chu-fan-chi, p. 32. 

••^Stanley in Vasco Da Gama, TTie Three Voyages^ p. 242, n. 2. 
••^•Vasco Da Gama, The Three Voyages, pp. 137-38, and n. 
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of the magnetic principle in navigation has been 
discussed in many modern works;®”® for our pui*posc, 
we may note that tlio earlies^t refercnee, so far known, 
to the mariners’ compass being used in navigation 
occurs in a work of the latter half of the eleventh 
century;®”” in clear weather, the captains asceiiain the 
ship’s position at night by looking at the stars, in the 
day-time by looking at the sun; “when the sun is 
obscure, they look at the south-pointing needle”.®'" But 
the fact that the compass was hegim to be used then does 
not mean that it was habitnaUy used. The accounts of 
voyages which have come dowrr to us would lead to the 
view, that the compass did not play a considerable role 
in navigation; the sailor's in the Indian vessels in 
which Nicolo Conti traver*sed the India seas in 1420®” 
had no compass. In 1498 the Moors did not ‘guide 
themselves by the pole in navigating the gulf’ but 
trusted to quadrants of wood.®^” The sounder conclu- 
sion from the available evidence would be that the 
compasses early used were mostly too imperfect to be 
of much assistance to navigators and were therefore 
often dispensed with in customary routes. 

“•“Badger in Vartherna, Travels, I, pp. 31-32 n., Beazley, Mwlrrn 
Geography, I, pp. 489-90, Hirth and Rockhill, in Chau Ju-Kua, Chu-fan-cht, 
pp. 28-29 n., Hirth, A7icient Histon/, pp. 126-36, Reinaud, Geographie d’ 
About feda, I, Ch. Ill — IV, Renaudot, Ancimt Accounts, pp. viil — ix, 
Robertson, An Historical Disguisition, p. 227. 

^**P*ing~ch6Urk^o-Pan, in Chau Ju-Kua, CTiu-fan-ch'i, pp. 30-34. 

•*^PHng-ch6urk*o-Pan, in Chau Ju-Kua, Chu-fnn-cht, p. 32. 

“•'Conti, Major, India, p. 26. 

•••Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage, p. 134, 
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Of charts we have the evidence again of Marco 
Polo who speaks of ‘the charts of the 

Charts. ^ 

mariners of these seas’. Vasco Da 
Gama also mentions their navigating charts.®^* The 
Afoor j'cferred to above also showed Vasco Da Gama a 
map of all the coast of India, with the hearings laid 
down after the manner of the Moors, which was with 
meridians and parallels very small (or close together), 
without other bearings of the compass ; because, as the 
squares of those meridians and parallels were small, the 
coast was laid down by those two bearings of north and 
south, and east and west, with great certainty, without 
that multiplication of bearings of the points of the 
comxiass usual in our maps.®'*® 


We are now in a position to appreciate the extreme 
slowness of navigation in the middle ages. The risks 
of the sea, the dangers arising from 
^'navi^tion. pirates, the dependence on the wind and 
the lack of facilities due to the want of 
proper equipment made navigation extremely slow. 
Piirchas®*® discussing the extreme slowness of naviga- 
tion in ancient days calculates thirty-two to forty miles 
a day as the average distance traversed by a ship, 
though the actual records of voyages handed down to 


** ‘Marco Polo, Travels, II, pp. 312-13. 

Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage, p. 26. 

*^®Vasco Da Gama, The Three Voyages, pp. 137-88 n. 
■‘•Purchas, His Pilgrimes, 1, pp. 110 IT, 
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us“*'^ would show this must be taken only as a very 
rough guess. 


Before we conclude this sketch of navigation, wo 
may touch upon some habits of the seamen in tlie middle 
ages. Suiierstition, swearing and reve- 


5. Some habits ot 
seamen: 

superstition and 
reverence for 
saints. 


rence for saints were'! common enough 
among them.®‘^ The habit oC consulting- 
astrologers for the auspicious day and 


the hour to stai t on a voyage was com- 


mon. The favour of god Fong-lung, e.g. was asked 


Voyages from the West Coast to Ormiis and Aden or to the East 
Indies — 

1320 Ormus to Tana 28 days, Odoric, Yule, Cathny, IT, p. 111. 

1340 Maldives to Bengal — 43 days, Ibn Bututa (Defremery), IV, 

p. 210. 

1340 Java to Quilon— -40 days, Ibn Batuta, (Defremery), IV, 
p. 309. 

1349 Calicut to Ormus — 25 day.s, YUuj yai shCng Ian, Tlockhill, 
Notea, Tonng Pao, XVI, p. 604. 

1349 Calicut — Aden 30 days, ibid., p. 607. 

1443 Mascat — Calicut 18 days, 'Abdii-r Razzak, Elliot, Hislnvy, 
IV, pp. 97-98. 


170 

Calicut to Cambay- 

-15 

days 

Nikitin, Major, India, 

It 

Ormus — Kalat — 

10 

11 

11 

II 

Kalat— Degh — 

6 

11 

11 

11 

Degh — Mascat — 

0 

11 

11 

If 

Mascat — Gujarat 

10 

11 

11 

11 

Cambay — Chaul 

12 

11 

11 

11 

Chaal — Dabul 

6 

11 

11 

It 

Dahul — Calicut 

25 

11 

ii 


Calicut — Ceylon 

16 

ii 

11 


1498 Malacca — Judda — 50 days, Vasco Da Gama, The First 

Voyage, pp. 77-78. 

„ Red Sea — 3 months, Vasco Da Gama, op, cit., p. 87. 

1499 Calicut — Ceylon — 26 days, Stefano, Major, India, p. 5. 

'Lindsay, Merchant Shipping, I, p. 538. 

•Barbosa, An Account, II, p. 62. 

E— 82 
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for favourable winds in calm weather; Nicolo also 
tells us that on one occasion when he was commander 
of a ship they were becalmed for seven days in the 
midst of the ocean; the sailors, fearing that the calm 
might continue, assembled together at a table placed 
by the mast, and having performed various sacred rites 
over it, danced round it, calling frequently on their god 
Muthia, by name/*®® Nicolo continues, with all serious- 
ness, that one of the Arabs, being then possessed by the 
demon, began to sing, demanded the blood of a cock as a 
drink, and, when supplied with it, promised prosperous 
wind and at the end of thi-ee days, lo there was a wind !®®‘ 
Equally so in rough weathers holy water was used to 
still the wind and waves: “In this country there is holy 
water which can still the wind and waves. The foreign 
traders fill opaque glass bottles with it, and when they 
suddenly get in a rough sea they still it by sprinkling 
this water on it’’.”®^ This holy water was taken from 
the well behind the tomb of Mahomed. Its water was 

“limpid and sweet (and had) tlie property of 

appeasing the waves in time of storm when sprinkled 
over the sea”.®®® Otfering to patron saints was also 
common. The Shaikh Abu Ishak of Kazerun, e.g., was 
one such patron saint of the mariners in the India and 
China trade, wdio made vows of offerings to his shrine 
when in trouble at sea ; and agents were employed at the 

••"Conti, Major, India, p. 26. 

•••Ibid. 

®®®Cliau Ju-Kua, Chu-fait’CM, p. 111. 

®®*Bretsclineider, Mediaeval Researches, II, p. 303. Chau Ju-Kua, 
Chu-fan’Chi, p. 113, n. 2. 
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different ports to board the vessels as they entered, and 
claim the amounts vowed, which generally came to largo 
sums.'’®‘ Ibn 13atuta, on one occasion, made it his plea- 
sant duty to write their vows all down in a list willi his 
onn handj he tells us: “Every one also belook hinisell' 
to humiliation and repentance and r(>newal of good 
resolutions”. “We addressed ourselves to ttod in 
prayer”, he continues, “and sought the mediation ol' 
the prophet, (upon whom be peace!) ” In shoit as 
\hG P* ing-clidu-k* o-i‘ an puts it well, in 1 122 A. D., saihn s 
gave heed to the sjiying ‘To cross the sea is dangerous, 
but pray and you will see to tlie vault oi: heaven, and in 
nothing ^will helj) fail 3'ou. On their a nival at 
Kuang-choo they make the bonzes piesents of food, 
which is called a ‘Lo-haii feast’."’’’" Of other jn-actices 
of sailors, their custom of disposing of the, dead is 
noteworthy: “Wlien a man sickens, he fears dyuig on 
ship-board, for usually before the breath has left, his 
body, he is rolled up in several layers of matting and 
thrown into the sea, and, as it is desired to have the body 
siidc, several earthenware jars are filled with water and 
tied in the matting before it is thrown overboard. The 
crowd of fish have devoured the bodj^ and the matting 
before it can get down very far 

•®Ubn Batuta (De^freraery), II, PP. 90-91, see also Yule, Cathay, IV, 

p. 120. 

***Ibn Batuta (Defremery), IV, pp. 505-06. 

•*^P*ing-chdUrk*(hVan, in Chau Ju-Kua, Chu-fan chi, p. 33. 
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On the question of discipline in the crew, we have 
some evidence, regarding Chinese ships. On large sea- 
gonig vessels every several hundred men 
Discipline. aiid oil small oiies a hundred and more 
men chose one of the more important 
traders as head-man, who, with an assistant head-man, 
managed various matters. The Superintendent of 
merchant shijiping (at Canton) gave them a certificate 
permitting them to use the light bamboo for the punish- 
ing of their followers.’’®® 


Bfilciency of 
the mariners. 


As to the quality of the mariners, we have 
divergent opinions from contemporary writers. One 
view is that mariners were few and far 
from good; hence they ran a multitude 
of risks and were wont to say when any 
ship achieved her voyage safely and 
soundly, that ‘ ’tis by God’s guidance, and man’s skill 
hath little availed’.®®'’ On the other hand, we have, 
the testimony of ’Abdu-r liazzak®'*” that the sailors of 
Calicut were bold navigators ; they were known by the 
name ' of Tcliini-betehegaii (sons of the C’hmese), and 
the pirates did not dare to attack the vessels of Calicut — 
a testimony which gives credit to both kinds of sailors. 
To Ihe same effect is the testimony of Barbosa,"®^ who 
sjieaks of them as ‘very expert seamen’. The ships’ 
crew also were expected to be ‘jack of all trades’ — 


®*‘*Cliau Ju-Kua, Chu-fan-clny pp. 30-31. 

^^‘‘John of Montecorvino, Yule, Cathay, III, p. 67. 

'Abdu-r Razzak, Major, India, p. 19. 

'Barbosa, An Account, II, pp. 64 — 65. Barbosa says this with special 
reference to one class of people in Calicut, the Monqiier, i.e., the Mukkuvan, 
the principal fishing caste throughout Malabar. 
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carpenters,®®® rope-makers, caulkers, blacksmiths and 
plank-makers; and geneially, the Arab sailors were ‘as 
well instructed in many of the arts of navigation and 
did not yield to the I^ortuguese mariners in the science 
and practice of maritime mat tors. ’ 

(7) THE STATE AND COMMERCE 

Introductory: — Tho tlieory -Practice — Limitations — Security — 
Missions — The State a largo consumer — Evidence of the Mitdk- 
sard — Customs at the South Indian ])orts — ForeigTi ports. 

In dealing with the several aspects of commerce, 
, , ^ , we hav(; had occasion incidentally to 

Introductory. ^ 

1 ‘efer to the infliu'iice of the state on the 
develoimient of foreign trjide. It r(*inains to bring the 
threads together and pri'sent a (‘onnected sketch of the 
part the state played in commei'ce. We do not mean 
that there was one imified policy, followed throughout 
the middle ages by all the kings: we have not to deal 
with one central authoilty whose influence was felt over 
all the Indian seas, but with a multitude of i)j*inces, each 
acting indopendcntly of the others ; we can indicate only 
the general nature of this influence and its results in 
develoi)ing or retarding the growth of this commerce. 

It is interesting to observe at the outset that the 
necessity for the state to encourage foreign trade was 
realised by the theorist “A king 
The theory. should improve the harbours of his 
eomitry and so encourage its commerce 

Vasco Da Gama, The Three Voyages, p. 34. 

®®®Vasco Da Gama, The Three Voyages, pp. 137-38 n. 

®®^Sarasvati, Political Mojoims, J.IJl., IV, part iii, p. 70, 
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that horses, elephants, precious gems, sandalwood, 
pearls and other articles are freely imported into his 
country. He should arrange that the foreign sailors 
wiio land in his country on account of storms, illness and 
exhaustion are looked after in a manner suitable to 
their nationalities.” That tlie object in advocating 
such friendship was partly political is seen from the 
following verse : 

‘‘Make the merchants of distant foreign countries 
who import elephants and good horses attach to your- 
self by providing them with villages and decent 
dwellings in the ciiy, by affording them daily audience, 
presents and allowing decent profits. Then those 
articles will never go to your enemies 

Practice generally agTeed with theory. Kings 
encouraged foreign traders to come to 

Practice. their ports. The Mahomedan traders 
who went on business were honourably 
received by the king and his ministers, and found jirotec- 
tion aiid safety.®”® The king of Kayal extended great 
favour to merchants and foreigners, so that they were 
very glad to visit his city.®”^ Such good treatment had 
its beneficial result : the merchant who went with goods 
from South India also received such kind treatment: 
‘You are most welcome’.®"” 

"•Ibid., p. 72. 

•"Al Idrisi, Elliot, History, I, p. 88. 

"’Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 371. See for other examples, supra, 
Ch. V, s««t. (3). 

•"Rockhill, Hotes, Voung Pao, XV. p. 432, 
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This favour shown was, however, limifed by one 
condition, viz., that the ship must have 
Limitations. been originally bound for the place. 

But if any ship entered a harbour hav- 
ing been bound for some other port they seized her and 
plundered the cargo. According to the testimony of 
several travellers, this custom prevailed in almost all 
harbours, Calicut being a notable exc^^ption.®®’* The 
contents of the Motupalli insciaption®'^" show that 
till 1244 IVTotupalli also suffered from such. About that 
year, howevci*, Ganapatidova Mahfiraya gave to the 
merchants trading on sea a charter — ahh(i.f/a-sasaua. 
The necessity for the charter was that kings of old used 
to confiscate by force all the cargo, gold, elephants, 
horses, precious stones etc. of vessels (‘nroute f]*om one 
country to another which being driven by unfavourable 
winds were stranded and wrecked in the sands. By the 
charter'"’"’ Ganapatidova assured safety to traders by sea 
starting for iuid arriving from all (jontinents, islands, 
foreign coiui tries and cities: “Formerly kings used to 
take away by force the whole cargo, viz. gold, elephants, 
horses, gems, etc., carried by ships and vessels which, 
after they had started from one country for another, 
were attacked by storms, wrecked, and thrown on shore. 
But we, out of mercy, for the sake of glory and merit, 
are granting everything besides the fixed duty (Jdipta- 
iulka) to those who have incurred the great risk of a 

*«»Marco Polo, Travels, II, pp. 385-86. 'Abdu-r Razz&k, Major, India, 
P. 14. 

»’»Sp. Ind., XII, pp. 188—97, A.n.n,, 1910, part H, paras 45 and 61. 


•»’£p. Ind., XII, pp. 188 ff. 
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sea-voyago with the thought that wealth is more 
valuable than even life,” and the rates follow. 

It was the duty of the state also to see that security 
was maintained in the harbour to which 

Security, foreign merchants resorted. Benjamin 
of Tudela says that whenever foreign 
merchants enter their port (at Chulam) three 
seeret iries of the king immediately repair on board 
their /essels, write down their names and report them 
to him. The king thereupon grants them security for 
their yiroperty which they may even leave in the open 
fields without any guard.'’’'^^ ’Abdu-r Razzak noted that 
such security and justice reign in that city (Calicut) 
that ‘ 1‘ich merchants bi-ing to it from maritime 
counti-ies large ciirgoes of merchandise, which they 
disembark and deposit in tlie streets and market places, 
and for a length of time leave it without consigning it 
to any one’s charge, or placing it under a guard’."* 

As a correlative to security, the king also took care 
of unclaimed property. Says Bi^njamin, “one of the 
king’s offi(',ei‘s sits in the market, and receives goods that 
may have been found anywhere, and which he returns 
to those applicants who can minutely describe them. 
This custom is observed in the whole empire of the 
king.”®'^* Wliat want of security would result in is 

•’•1160 — 74, Benjamin, Major, Tmlia, p. xlvll. 

•'* 'Abdu-r Razzak, Elliot, History, IV, p. 98. 

•’‘Benjamin, Major, India, xlvil, cf. VljHSneSvara, The Mitakfard, 
11 , 33 . 
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shown by the events in the reign of the Vijayanagar king 
Virupaksa; on the West Coast his maladministration 
caused the Arab horse traders who had settlements on 
the West Coast to transfer their places of business from 
the ports of the kingdom to those beyond the Vijaya- 
nagar frontier.®’® 

Another way in which the state tried to encourage 
foreign trade was by sending missions 
Missions. or embassics to foreign countries. Those 
sent by the king of Mabar and Malabar 
to China, and those sent by the Celestial Emperor in 
retuin have been recorded in Chinese annals.®’® 

From China to Ma'har, 

1281 Ha-sa-orh-hai-ya and 
Yang Tliig-pi 
1285 Ma sU'hu and A-11. 

1287 I-hei-ml-shih. 

1290 Sang-ki-la-shih. 

1291 

1296 Yo-lo-yeh-nu. 


From China to Quilon, 

1280 A.D. Yang Ting-pl and 
Ha-sa-erh-hai-ya 

1282 

1283 A.D. Yang Ting-pl. 

1344 

Though in some instances these appear to have had 
a political aspect, viz. demanding allegiance, yet, theii’ 

®^®Haig, Cambridge, History, III, p. 494. 

•^•Rockhill, Notes, Toung Pao, XV, pp. 430-43. 
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From Ma'har, 

1279 

1280 

1283 Seng-tso-yu-pan 

1284 
1286 
1288 
1288 
1289 

1314 Ai-ssQ-ting 


From Quilon. i 

1282 Chu-a-li-sha-mang-li-pati | 
1286 Pu-lin-wen-nal j 
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primary purpose was to encourage the commercial 
intercourse between the countries concerned. 

Indirectly the state encouraged commerce by itself 
being a consumer, ready to pay high 

The state a large pi’ices. This is specially illustrated by 
consumer. import of horscs, the kings of 

Madura being prepared to pay, in the 
words of Nuni/i “just as they asked”, and even for 
those that died at sea, if they brought the tail as 
evidence.'’’^^ 


T’he interference of the state would seem to be 
advocated to greater lengths in the 
Evidence of the Mitakmm, for thc jurist would have the 

mtakfura. regulate the profit of the merchant 

on a commodity arriving from another 
country in a way equitable both to thc buyer and the 
seller so that a profit of ten per cent, could be made;®'^® 
and those demanding a wrong price were to be 
ptinished.'’'^® It is enough to say that this was a mere 
expression of a pious wish; we have no evidence to 
show its jiractice. A somewhat earlier inscription 
of Stluinu Ravi from Kera]a, no doubt, implies that the 
fixing of prices was considered one of the functions of 
the king.''*'"’ But the evidence is too meagre to say 
that this was the universal practice. 

“”siii)ra, cli. V, (2). 

■^*Vijnane§vara, TJie Mitdkmdf ii. 253. 

250. 

•“•Trar. Arch, S€ri€Sf II, p. 84, lines 32-35. 
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We have only stray evidence regarding customs at 
the South Indian ports it is generally expressed in 
Customs at the ^^o forms i. a general percentage on alt 
ports'* goods alike, and ii. specific duties on 

particular items of goods. Of th (3 
former, we may cite 3|% on all at Motupalli in 1244, 
22 % at Calicut in 1441, and 5% at the saitie place in 
1498. As examples of the latter we may cite that in 
1244, at Motupalli rosewater ivory, civet, eainplun-oil, 
copper, zinc, lead, silk-threads, corals, <aJid perfunies, 
paid 14 plus 4 foinain on every pagoda-value, sandal 
1 pagoda I 4 fanam on one tola, Chinese camphor and 
pearls f and § fanam. There was 20 % duty <»n j>epper 
at Calicut in 1349; and 25 ducats on each horse i)i 1504 
at Cannanore. It is interesting to note, regarding 
Calicut, that the duty of 24 % was Icvii'd only wluai the 
sale was effected; if the goods were not sold, they made 
no charge on them whatsoever. 

The customs levied at foreign 
Foreign ports. poiTS may DC reuuceu 10 a more sysu 
matic form : — 

1277 China fine articles . . 10% 

coarse . . 6 §% 

1293 „ all goods . . 10 % 

•"‘Ep. Jnd., XII, p. 197, ’Abdu-r Raz«ak, Elliot, Hintorif, IV, p. 99, 
Tao i chili lio, Rockhill, Notes’, Toimy Pao, XVI, p. 454, Trat\ Arch 
II, p. 84„ Varthema, Travels, p. 124, Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage^ 
p. 130, 'Abdu-r Razzak, Major, India, p. 14. 

*** *Abdu-r Razzak, Major, India, p. 16. It is difficult to reconcile 
'Abdu-r Razzak's 2i% with Wang Ta-Yiian’s 2[10 in 1349 A.D. Tao i chih 
lio, Rockhill, Notes, Toimg Pao, XVI, p. 454. 
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1314 

China 

fine 

20% 



coarse 

13J% 

1441 

Ormus 

all goods with the 




exception of gold 




and silver 

10% 


The idea underlying customs seems to have been in 
the nature of a fee offered by merchants to obtain the 
king’s protection for his goods;®*" the officers of 
tlic custom-house had the merchandise under their 
protection and kept guard round it night and day. 


‘“''’supra, p. 656 and 'Abdu-r Razzak, Elliot, Ilistorp, IV, pp. 98-99. 



CHAPTER VI 


The Sphere of the State. 


(1) INTRODUCTOEY 


Scope of this chapter 


The sphere of the state in the economic life of a 


people is, in 

Scope of this 
chapter. 


the modern world, one of deliberate 
plamiin^, it being' now generally con- 
ceded that the stale should help the 
better production and distribution of 


wealth. In the middle ages, however, we cannot say 
that the state adopted such a d(‘liberat(; economic 
policy; much was stereotyped by the class organization 
of society; moreover, the larger pi’oblems of modem 
economic organization had not arisen for the state to 
tackle them. 


The sphere of the state, however, was not 
unimportant. Its activiti(‘s iKicessarily touched the 
economic life of the subject at more than one point. 
It could help them by providing security for work, and 
take some part in developing agriculture and regulating 
industry and trade. By imposing heavy taxes it might 
ruin agriculture and industry, or it might encourage 
them by moderate demands. Provision of currency 
was generally its special prerogative. An attempt is 
made in the following sections to discuss these activities 
as far as our evidence permits. 
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(2) SECURITY 

The protective function of the state — The responsibility of the 
king — Of local officers — Of villagers — Evidence on the state of 
socuritj' — Severity of punishments — Evidence not conclusive; the 
sense of security. 

The protective function was undoubtedly the most 
important function of the state, so much so the 
Amuli'tanmlyada lays dowm that a king should devote 
‘two parts of his income out of four’ 

"^^uncuon^of^he maintenance of a strong army; 

state. “he should destroy all thieves in his 

teiTitory”, and rightly, for obviously 
security from internal disoi-der and external aggression 
is the sine qua non foi* the development of agriculture, 
industry and trade. Our evidence on the subject cannot 
be said to be (‘xhaustive ; we have only some 
indications. 

Eirst, it is clear that kings were enjoined to take 
great care to give protection to their subjects: ‘There 

exists.no higher duty for kings than this that 

they should give the gift of security to their subjects.’ 
The protection of subjects carried greater fruit than 
gifts of land and the rest. Any neglect of the king on 
this score meant ruin for him : “The heat which arises 
through the suffering of the subjects caused by the 
oppression of thieves, etc., is like the blazing physical 
fire representing the sinful deeds of the causei’ of 
oppression. That fire docs not cease burning or is not 
extinguished till it has burnt down or destroyed the 
family, fortunes and life of the king.” The king was 
advised to be always intent upon protecting his 
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subjects: “whenever you hear complaints from people 
in distress, hear them and redress their sufferings”.^ 

These sentiments find their counterpart in Tamil 
Literature; The king is responsible for the evil deeds 
in his state. The king must guard his people from evil 
due to himself, his relations, thieves, wild boasts and 
enemies. The protection of the people in the perfor- 
mance of their dharma and the destruction of the 
tyrants who prey upon the people in various ways: 
these are the duties of every just king.’* 

The responsibility of a king to protect the subjects 
is thus clearly recognized; he was to 
The responsibility punisli the guilty, wliile he was warned 

Of the king. . , • i i i 

against punishments being visited upon 
the innocent through his negligence;® 
he was even expected to issue instiuctions® to his 
officers to call back the subjects when they hdt the state 
on account of suffering. This responsibility is further 
emphasized Avhen it is laid down that if the king 
neglected the recoveiy of property stolen by thieves, 
he should pay as much amount from his treasury.'* 
His local officers and villagers also had s'>me 
responsibility. The provisions on the subject ar;* as 
old as Hindu law and we find little that is new in tlu' 
commentaries of the period: Thus “if 
Of local officers. the killing of man or of any other living 
animal or a deprivation of property 

*Sarasvati, Political Maxima, JJ.H., TV, part ill, p. 64. 

^^Knral, 541 ff. 

*Sarasvati, Political Maxims, IV, part III, p. 81. 

•ibid p. 69. 

*ViJfian§§vara. op. cit., 11, 36. 
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takes place in a village, the blame for neglecting a thief 
would be that of the headman of the village alone, 
and to atone for it he himself must catch the thief and 
hand (him) over to the king ; when he is unable to do 
that, he should pay the stolen amount to the owner if he 
does not point out the foot mai-ks of the thief to have 
emerged from out of the village and beyond it. When, 
moreover, such marks are pointed out wherever the 
same (appears to) enter, the owner of such property 
alone should make over the stolen amount”. 

Similar rules are also laid down for the responsi- 
bility of neighbouring villagers.'^ 

The duty of the citizen for raising a hue and cry 
is also touched upon. He, who, upon 
Of villagers. a ciy foi* help being raised by per- 
sons frightened by thieves and like 
others, does not run for help even when he is abh^, as 
also he, who, without proper cause raises a cry for help, 
was to be fined. When, however, the king was not able 
to cause property to be restored then he should indeed 
pay from his own treasury.® 

It is interesting to note that the i*esponsibility of 
the village officers for thefts committed within the 
village was sought to be moderated by two considera- 
tions. Those who were on police duty were given 
additional grants of land,’ inasmuch as they had to 
“make good the loss of any prope rty within the limits 

•VlJfianeSvara, The Mtt<lk?ara, 11, 271 and 272. 

•Ibid., 234. 

’13«1 A.D. — AJtJ!., 1913, Appendix A, Copper-plates 9 and 14 and 
part 1, para 11. 
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of the village boundaiy ” ; and secondly their obligation 
was limited by the extent of their means, the remainder 
being levied on the village as a whole; and it 
is possible that the indemnity was not enforced at all. 

It would be interesting to know how faj* these 
theoretical maxims were actually put into practice. 
We have accounts of kings trying to put down internal 
disorder with a strong hand.* In one instance the king 
even gives previous warning to the possible rebels 
that they would be heavily fined if they lu’oved a 
source of trouble to the peojile, even up to 
20000 and that in ease of default, they 

would be liable for forfeiture of their lands ‘to 
realise the fines imposed’." That .the kdvctl (police) 
officers were also punished for neglect of duly is 
evident from an inscription^" of the middle of the 
fourteenth century: it is stated that they [the police 
officers] had long lived in the yilace and had been 
discharging the duties of kdval (police); many 
dacoities and disturbances Iiad occurred in the village 
and that consequently Ihc particular agamhadiydrs 
(servants), about 48 in numlK'r, had either to be 
punished or otherwise (;oiTecte<l. This is confirmed by 
’Abdu-r Razzak" ; — The business of these men 
(policemen) is to acquaint themselves with all the 

events and accidents and to recover anything that 

is lost or that may be abstracted by theft; otherwise 

*316 of 1909, A.ie.E., 1910, part li, para 34. 

®80 of 1925, A.R,E,, 1925, part ii, para 22 — iiiulor Kuloltunga. 

‘n348-49 A.D.— 240 of 1912, A./e.£7., 1913, part ii, para 50. 

>*'Abdu-r Razzak, Elliot, History, IV, p. 112. 

B— 84 
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they arc fined. We have also the travellers’ impres- 
sions on the state of security in the country. They 
seem to agree that one of the means 
state of secu- adopted foi* presei*vmg security was to 
make punishments for offences severe : 
“When any one among the people is guilty of an 
offence one of the court ministers punishes him ; if the 
offence is light, the culprit is tied to a wooden frame 
and given fifty, seventy or up to an hundred blows with 
a stick. Heinous crimes arc pmiishcd with decapita- 
tion or by being trampled to death by an elephant.” 


The severity of punishments is also observed 
by others:'*’ “ They put a thief to death for stealing a 
single nut or even a grain of seed of any 
fruit; hence thieves are unknown 
among them and, should anything fall 
from a tree, none, except its proper o^vner, would 
attempt to touch it.” The latter part of the statement 
is evidently an exaggeration, but that punishments 


Severity of 
punishments. 


were sovei'O seems to be substantiated by the instance 
giv(‘n by liiin : One day when the king was riding with 
his son-in-law, the latter picked up a mango which had 
fallen over a garden wall. The king’s eye was upon 
him; he was immediately ordered to be ripped open 
and divided asunder, the parts being exposed on each 
side of the way and a half of the fatal mango beside 


each! 


Tlie evidence regarding the state of security can be 
multiplied: “There is gi*eat security in the country. 

^bn Batuta (Lee), p. 167; Ibn Batuta (Defremery), IV, p. 102 for 
an Illustration. 
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Bandits and robbers are seldom met witb.”‘^ 
“ Throughout the night the town of Bcder is guarded 
by 1000 men kutovalovies, mounted on horses in full 
armour, carrying each a light. “ Justice is strictl\' 
administered in this city (dalicut).” “Justice is 
extremely well administered here.’”' “In lliis king- 
dom (Vijayanagar) you can go everywhere in 
safety.” We are told, here very few tberts took 
place, for the iiunishmcnts were very s(wt!i*(?, ‘loi* a 
thief, whatever theft he commits, howsoever little it Ix', 
they forthwith cut otf a foot and a hand, and if his 
tiieft be a great one, he is hanged with a hook under his 

chin and people of the lower orders, for whatever 

crime they coimnit, he fortlnvith commands to cut off 
their heads in the market-place, and the same for a 
murder imless the death was the I’esult of a duek’“^ 


The evidence noticed here on the state of sccui ity 
in the country is, howevei*, by no means (-oncliisive; it 
rei)resents only the general im])ressions of the 
travellers; the <»ther sitle tiny did not 
apjiarenlly »ee or take the trouble to 
record. I’hey arc', howeven*, valuable' as 
indicating that there was a general 
sense of security in the countiy in the i)criod in which 
they wrote. 


Evidence not con- 
clusive; the 
sense of secu- 
rity. 


'•John of Monte Corvino, Yule, Cathay, XII, p. 64. 

'•Nikitin, Major, India, p. 15. 

'•Varthema, Travels, p. 114. 

'"•ibid., pp. 130—31. 

'•Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, pp. 381-83; Seo «^.lna 
Tao i chih Ho, Rockhill, Notes, Toung Vao, XVI, p. 154 at Calicut. 
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(3) AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY AND TRADE 

Agriculture — Industry — Trade. 

The regulation of agriculture and industry has 
already been dealt with;^^ in the first, state help was 
tw’ofold: encouragement of reclamation of land by 
concessions to peasants in taxation, until the land 

Agriculture improvements had 

been effected, and constructing or 
repairing irrigation works, or financing private under- 
takings in the same direction. The author of the 
AmuktamMyada lays emphasis on the latter: ‘Virtue 
and prosperity will increase only when tanks and 
irrigation canals are ('onstructcd and favour is shown 
to the poor cultivators in the matter of taxation and 
services.’ 

In 1447 A.D. the ryots of Magadamandalam 
appear to have complained that the length of the rod 
for measuring the wet and dry lands for puiposcs of 
assessment was too small and Yasiuhwa-Nayakkar- 
Tiruinalai Nayakkar, realising that it was a hardship 
for the agriculturist, prescribed a new length foi* the 
rod and satisfied them.''* 

’J’he king also received memorials from Vellalas 
regarding their disabilities.-" 

Tlie solicitude of the kings for the extension of 
cultivation is also proved by the remains of the old 

* 'supra, ch. 11, (3) ii and iii. 

•"Sarasvati, PoUtUal Masimfi, IV, part iii, part 68—69. 

1018. part ii. para 69. 97 of 1918—1447 A.D. 

""9J»9 A.D. — 256 of 1925, refers to a memorial submitted to the king 
by 210 Vellajas. 
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irrigation works: “Many of them (tanks and irrigation 
works) now abandoned or in ruins evince the solicitude 
of those ancient monarclis for the extension of cultiva- 
tion even in tracts not favoured by natural position or 
the quality of the soil. Almost every catchment basin, 
however small, still bears traces of having been bunded 
across, and ip many instances this was done in order to 
secure a crop of paddy on a few acres of stony 
ungenerous soil, to which all the fostering c^ire of the 
Britisli administration has failed to induce cultivation 
to return. Large and more extensive projects also 
were not neglected, some of which still bear witness to 
the enlightenment of these Hindu kings; while the 
absence of scientific instruments in those remote times 
comx)els the astonishment and admij’ation of the 
beholder.”®^ 

Industry also was protected by coiKH'issions in 
taxation. lndee<l culti valors and ai'ii- 

Industry. i .1 , w 1 

sans were so lavoured that cultivators 
in the act of sowing the (U’oj)s and artisans, while 
engaged in their own occupatieii.s, were twen declared 
to be immune from arrest.-- 

The regulation of trade was also one of the recog- 
nized functions of the state. Market 

Tiade. j)rices were to be I'egulated by the king, 

and by such a rate the sale and iiurchase were to be 
made every day. Under such conditions, profit was 
“the surplus over the rate as regulated by the king”, 
“and not one made from rates dct(*rmincd by their own 

'■'Crole, Chinrflrput, pp. 209 — 10. 

**Vijnanesvaia, The MiUlksard, ii, 5. 
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fancy’’. Trading conspiracies with a view to raise the 
prices were to be severely dealt with : “Although 
knowing the increase or decrease in the market rates as 
regulated by the king, if traders combine, i.e. join 
together and out of greed for profit maintain another 
price which is detrimental to the labourers or the 
artisans, they were to be heavily fined”. It is interest- 
ing to observe that the rule finds a parallel in mediaeval 
England. ‘In tlie middle ages’, says Rogers, ‘to regulate 
prices was thought to be the only safe course whenever 
what was sold was a necessary of life, or a necessary 
agent in industry’.-* We have also rules against the 
falsification of weights and measures and adulteration 
of commodities by mixing inferior substances, and 
selling ‘mock’ articles, as for instance by giving a 
glossy appearance to a cotton thread and passing it 
off as silk thread. But the more valuable evidence 
for the student of economic history is lacking, viz., how 
they worked in practice. We have some evidence that 
‘local bodies levied fines on rotten drugs’.-’! The ruler 
also occasionally prohibited the sale of certain com- 
modities. Thus we read of a measure against butchers : 
‘Tliey had to give up their trade' and received 
compensation to the amount of 3 years’ income’;** a 
Mahomedan counterpart is found in Alauddin Balunani 
who prohibited the use of wine*® by his subjects, though 
he used it himself. 

••Rogers^ jSta? Centuries, p. 139. cf. Vijnanefivara, The Mitdk^ard, ii, 

251. 

-^Uilifoat-sarakku,* South Ifid. Inscr,, II, 22. 

• “Merutiinga, Prabaudha(HnUimufii, p. xiii. 

Oamliridge History, III, p. 407. 
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.(4) TAXATION 

Introductory — A study ot the documents — i. Taxes on land: 
(A) Share of produce taken ; 1. land revenue or share of produce — 
The theory — The practice — 2. Additional demands — (a) For main- 
tenance of irrigation works — (b) For j^ayments to village officers — 
(c) For maintenance of temples and Brahmans — The total demand 
on land — (B) Mode of assessment — Surveys — Unit of measure- 
ment — ^Principles of assessment — Exemptions — Graded assessment— 
Remissions — The revenue year — (C) Mode of collection : (a) rela- 
tion between the state and the peasant — (b) Payment in cash and 
in kind — Was the land-tax heavy? ii. Excise — iii. Duties on 
articles of trade — iv. Professional taxes — v. Miscellaneous items. 

The evidence for a study of taxation in tlie period 
under review lies scattered throuf^h ins- 
introductory. criptions and travellers' accounts, but 

it cannot be considered sufficient for a comprehensive 
account; the texts of many inscriptions remain to be 
published and further research is necessary for the 
elucidation of terms, now obsolete. What is attempted 
here is an outline of the system, the aim being to present 
the bjoad principles of the system as seen from the 
available evidencci rather than to attempt the explana- 
tion of details which are by no means free from 
obscurity. 

In attempting to do this we propose to devote our 
attention primarily to land revenue, discussing the 
main heads under which it was collected and the mode 
of assessment and collection, treating other items of 
taxation more briefly towards the end. 

The outstanding feature which has bewildered 
students of history,*"' and still bewilders us in a study 


•’Sewell, India, pp. 31 ff, 
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of these documents, is their ‘formidable’ list of taxes. 

A perusal of one of these documents out 
dOTumenta.*''* t)f many is necessary for a clear 
understanding of the evidence in all its 
bearings. An inscription of the first half of the 
fifteenth century®* from Srirangam may be taken as a 
representative one. The taxes accming from the 
villages are enumerated as follows — 

vasal-vari, per-ka 40 ''i^h tari-hhadamm, mara- 
hkadamai, sekku-kadamai, mdvadai, maravadai, ktdor 
vadai, idatorai, pulvari, mandai-kanderram, ohigu-nlr- 
pdttam, iilldijam, vil-panam, maghamm, malldyi- 
maghamai, ma-vari, vdtttir-kdnikkai, kadddyam, kiru- 
kula-wsemm, arampeni, nallet'tulu, nal-kidd, nnl-pasu, 
palatali, arisi-kdnam, talaiydrikkam, mdddrikliai, 
rdyasmarttanai, avaswravartta'nai, kattigevarttanai, 
karanike, jodi, nlrdnivari, ndUiikanaklmvari, akkasdle- 
vari, dlanianji, fdigmn, etc. 

r 

8uch lists are ‘formidable’; indeed in one, we have 
66 items of taxation mentioned®” and the interesting 
fact about them is that such lists are found under the 
Coja,®” Pfindya®* and Vijayanagar*® mle, indicating 
that the nature and kinds of taxes levied, though not 
the mode of assessment and collection, remained sub- 
stantially the same through the period. 

Jnd., XVIII, p. 139—1434 A.D. 

»'1488 A.D.— 249 of 1916, A.RJ5., 1916, part 11, para 62. 

Jnd, Inscr.f III, p. 391. 

**507 of 1916, A.R,E,, 1917, part ii, para 8 and note. 

**Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 139. 
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To understand the documents, however, we should 
adopt some basis of classification; for, it is evident that 
the burden of these items of taxation did not fall on the 
same individual, i.e. when all the taxes of a village are 
enumerated, they include the share of taxation borne 
by all classes of people and a correct understanding of 
the taxation system should therefore start with a 
scheme of classification with a view to estimate the 
burden boi’ne by the various classes of the community. 

Such a classification is implicit in the inscriptions 
themselves. A study of a large number of such 
inscriptions tells us that the main revenue heads wei’e 
the following: — 

i. Taxes on land. 

ii. Excise. 

iii. Duties on articles of trade, 

iv. Professional taxes. 

V. Miscellaneous items. 

The most important of these undoubtedly was the 
land tax. Deferring for the moment the mode of 
assessment and collection, the im- 
1. Taxes on land: portant questions that must be answered 

(A) Share of 

produce taken; are two : — 1 wiiat wcre the taxes charged 
or share of pro- on the land, and the connected one 2 
duce. it total share of produce 

taken on the whole ? 

There is a considerable difference 
of opinion on the latter. While some believe that the 
kings did not take more than 1I6 of the gross produce 
as land tax, others are as honestly convinced that their 

E-~85 
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share did not at any time fall below one-third. 
Dr. BumelP® may be taken as a representative of the 
latter : “ In S. India it (the king’s dues) seems, 
however, to have been often a half”. Srinivasa 
Raghavaiyangar*^ supports him, pointing out that 
“there is ample evidence to prove that the land tax 
taken, not only by the Muhammadan but also by the 
Hindu sovereigns was fully one-half the gross produce”. 
Sewell asserts the same'*® of the Vijayanagar empire, 
basing his conclusions on later accounts of the seven- 
teenth ccntuiy. Ellis®® more cautiously estimates that 
the tax was always more than the sixth or fourth 
2)0 emitted by the Sanskrit lawyers:®’ “a general assess- 
ment was then introduced, grounded on the share 
allowed by law to the sovereign in landed produce 
one-sixth ; this has since, by successive additions, been 
considerably in creased ’ 

’Phe relevant evidence in this connexion is two-fold, 
one of theory, the othei* of iJractice. As to theory we 
have the time honoured direction of Mann that the king 
was entitled to a share of the gross 
The theory. yiroduce of the luiids, a share which was 
usually fixed at a sixth, but which might 

*®Burnell, South Indian Palaeoffmphy, p. 112, n. 3. 

**Mcmorandum, p, 8. 

India, p. 53. 

*^licpUcs, p. 4. 

s’Hayavadana Rao, ISouth Indian Finance, Ind. Ant., XL, p. 268] 
moderates tlie figures of Burnell and Ellis to 13|30. See also Smith, India, 
pp. 212 — 13, Caldwell, quoted in Ind. Ant., XLV, p. 36. Ramaswamy, 
IndUm Favivics, Ind. Ant., LII, p. 194: The Cola, Hoysala, and Papaya 
Icings, tlie native dynasties of the ^^orthern Circars and the famous kings 
Of Vijayanagar. all of them exacted 50 per cent, of the gross produce, 
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on occasions rise up to a fourth or fall to a twelfth.®® 
Manu’s laws were old, but that the theory of it was 
understood in our period is shown by the claim of the 
Cola kings of the eleventh and twelfth centuries that 
they “ followed the laws of Manu King Adhi 
Rajendra, son of Vira Rajendra, 1063-1070 is said to 
have ‘continually increased his great fame by following 
the Laws of Manu’.®“ A century later we hear the 
statement that “the mles of Manu flourished”.^" The 
Paiidya kings also claim that they “ enforced the 
Laws of Manu”.^‘ Madhavacarya’s advice is illus- 
trative of the Vijayanagar period : ‘ As the florist 
in the garden plucks blossoms su(!cessively put 
forth and does not eradicate the flowering shrub, 
so should the king, drawing revenue from his 
subjects, take the sixth part of the actual pro- 
duce: but the maker of charcoal extirpating the tree 
burns the whole plant, let not the king so treat his 
subjects’.*® 

It is, however, too much to suppose tliat Manu or 
any other author’s collection of legal maxims especially 
in matters of government was in force as statute law as 
in modern states. Their importance is not that they 
had authority as practical statute books, at any rate in 
the realm of public or constitutional law, but because 
the books of a time must more or less reflect the ideas 

*«Manu, Dliarma Sdstra, (Text), ch. vii, 130 — 31. 

Ind, Tnscr.f III, 30. 

•®ibid., 85. 

*^Jnd. Ant, XXII, pp. 72—74, Arch. Surv. Hoxtihern India, IV, p. 53. 

**Madha\acarya, Pard^ara-Mddhava, I, 403. 
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of the people, and because, of course, a pious Hindu 
prince would to some extent allow the value, as guides, 
of books written by sages or doctors of his semi-sacred 
law. 


We now turn to the evidence as to the practice on 
the subject.^® Here, it must be said, Tamil inscriptions 

The practice. Particularly useful to us, as con- 

taining many details not available 
elsewhere. We have many such, which specify 
kadamai or laud revenue. They fall into two kinds : — 


i. Those which give the amount of produce 
claimed by the government on a unit of 
land. 

ii. Those which state the share or proportion of 
produce demanded. 


Of the former we may cite the few which are 
available : — ** 


**OnG cannot but regret that there is not more clear evidence available 
on such an important matter; if there were, it might be possible to group 
them by time for each locality. It may be hoped that with the publication 
of the texts of all the inscriptions unearthed, we might be in a better 
position in this regard. 

** South lud. Inscr,, 11, 4, 147 of 1927, Trav, Arch. Series, III, 18, 
231 of Id21—A.R,E., part ii, para 26, Inscriptions of the PudukkOftai State, 

265, 39 of 1924— 1924, part ii, para 38, 59 of 1914, A.B.E,, 1915, 
part ii, para 44, 59 of 1914, A.R.E., 1915, part ii, para 44, 247 of 1916, 
A.R,E., 1916, part ii, para 64, 409 of 1914, A.RJS., 1915, part ii, para 34, 
587 and 588 of 1915, A.R.E., 1916, part ii, para 27, Inscriptions of the 
PndukkOtfdi State, 257. 
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One piece of information which the above 
mentioned statistics yield us is that there was a 
differential rate for crops, the difference being 
according to the nature of the crop and the 
season of cultivation, e.g. huriivai paid only one 
half of the winter paddy, or kuruvai paid |, 
and tula one-half; and tinai, varagu and sesamum 
seem to have paid one-fourth of the winter paddy 
rate. 

But the value of this class of inscriptions to enable 
us to determine the system of taxation in iJractice is 
very much lessened by the fact that they do not give 
us the quality of land or the total yield of land, 
and as such they are of little use to us, as is clear 
from the first two which vary so widely in assessment 
as 10-1. 

The other group which gives us the rates is more 
useful to us. Two of these may be cited. An inscrij)- 
tion of 1325 A.D.^"’ tells us tliat the l adamai was to bo 
paid in paddy at the rate of 3 kalam per ma of land 
yielding 40 kalam, i.e. 3|40. This rate seems, however, 
too favourable to the peasant, and must be treated as an 
exceptional case. The other^® says, “the riches collected 
as the sixth sliare (of the produce) of the earth, 
he had measured out.” And this is corroborated 
by a two-fold evidence. First the manual of admini- 
stration which Madhavacarya wrote for the Vijaya- 
nagar Empire contains the statement that J of the 

*■39 of 1924, A.RJ1., 1924, part il, para 38. 

**Bouth Ind. Inscr., Ill, 57, line 6. 
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produce was to go to the ruler/"^ and the evidence^® that 
this continued for two centuries and a half is supplied 
by Munro who had exceptional opportunities to study 
the system from the ciirnums’ books “The demand 
of the Sirkar was fixed for two centuries and a half 
under the Vijayanagar government”. 


So far the theory of one-sixtK seems to have been 
followed in practice, but there were certain additional 
demands on land which have to be taken 
^ demand””^* iiito account for a correct estimate of 
the share borne by the land, which made 
the land tax more than the theoretical one-sixth. There 
are a number of items said to have been collected besides 
the kadamai from land ; they were not uniform over the 
whole country or through the whole period; what can at 
best be said is that a large number of inscriptions of 
different dates and places mention them.®® 


We may divide them under three heads: — 

(a) Taxes on land for the maintenance of irriga- 
(a) For mainte- works: kattc, kdliive, here, mr- 

nance of irrl- ^ ’ 

gallon works, nilakkdsu, nlrkuli. 


Wilks, Historical Sketches, I, p. 95. 

< ‘Munro, Minutes, I, p. 63. 

“supra, pp. 13 — 14. 

“324 of 1911, A.R.E,, 1912, part li, para 49, 226 of 1912, A.R.E,, 1913, 
part ii, para 54, 74 of 1913, A,R,E., 1913, part 11, para 72, 99 of 1915, A.R,E., 
1915, part ii, para 22, 171 of 1915, A,R.E„ 1916, part ii, para 10, 507 of 1916. 
A.R.E,, 1917, part ii, para 8, and note, 510 of 1921, A,R.E., 1922, part ii, 
para 23, 194 of 1923, South Ind, Inscr,, I, 61, 64, 78, South Ind, Inscr,, II, 
61, 92, South Ind. Inscr., Ill, 151, 205, [6th year Rajendra-Cd|a I], Ep. 
Ind., XVIII, p. 139. • , 
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(b) Taxes on land to suppoi*t village officers : — 
arimukkai, etuttukkotti, kankdni, 
(b) For payments kanakkavari, nddukkdvaJ, pattolakdm, 
to village pddikkdvol, (kdAjalpperu), nirupach- 
chambadam, talaiydrikkam, tandalirk- 
kadamai, vettitaniydl, vettippudavai. 


(c) 


(c) For maintenance of temples, Brahmans, 
For mainte- etc. — kurttigai arisi, kdrttigai kdsu, 
tempos and kdrttigai-ppaccai, magamm, uhhaiyam. 


Bralimans. 


ajiva-kdsu.°^ 


One characteristic is common to these three: the 
proceeds of these were not likely to reach the central 
government. They were demands on the land, ('ol- 
lected on the authoiity of the government but 
utilized for maintaining irrigation works, for the 
payment of village officers, and for the maintimance of 
the temples. 


In connexion with payments to village officers, it 
may be noted that their collection was for a long time 
left to the village officers themselves. It is a signi- 
ficant fact that Madhavacarya’s manual, while laying 
do\vn regulations for the collection of land revenue 
(proper) and dues for the maintenance of temples and 
Brahmans, is silent aliout the dues for the payment of 
village officers; indeed we have evidence that in some; 
districts the system whereby payments to village 
officers were made directly to them continued even as 
late as 1824 A.B.®® 

•^See Note D. 

'^Hemingrway, Trichin opoli/, p. 240; one inscription, (South Ind, Jnscr., 
II, p. 117), suggests that in some villages, even these were collected by 
Government. 

E— R6 
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llie tax for the maintenance of temples and 
Brahmans seems a little queer, but we may recollect 
that such taxes were not peculiar to South India, In 
the middle ages the maintenance of religious houses 
seems to have been considered a normal duty of society 
and hence a tax for their maintenance a justifiable 
charge on their income. In the west tithes on land are 
a familiar feature in the system of taxation in the same 
period. About their collection, however, we would 
fain have more precise information. We can only say 
that from the fourteenth century according to 
Madhavacrirya’s statement they were collected by the 
king on ihe iiretext that he was supporting Brahmans 
and temples and this perhaps explains the liberality 
of kings in free gifts of land and exemptions from taxes 
to Brahmans and temples — a familiar feature to 
students of the epigraphy of the period. 

The amount of these three heads of demand on 
land cannot be fixed with certainty. If the instructions 
of Madhaviicarya had some relation to the practice 
obtaining in the country, the third may have amounted 
to 1112; and the payment to the village officers was 
extra. An inscription of Virarajendra 1063-1070 A.D. 
suggests that the internal revenues, the antara/ya, was 
commuted to 1|10 of the gross produce paid in cash.®® 
We cannot say whether the antardya referred to here 
included the payments to the temples and Brahmans, as 

Ind. Inscr,, HI, 117. The internal revenues were collected at 
the rate of 25 kd^ti per 1000 kaJam of paddy. A kd.^u according to the 
inscriptions of the time bought 4 kalara of paddy. Thus for every thousand 
kalom, the Government collection was one hundred kalam, i.e., 1|10 which 
was paid in cash. 
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well as village officers, or only the latter. At any rate, 

it seems clear that the land revenue 

The total demand included besides one-sixth, other 
on land. 

charges which at the lowest must have 
come to 1112 according to Mfidhavacarya or 1|10 
according to tlie inscription, i.e., I|6+Ill2=l|4 or 15160, 
1|6+1|10=8!30 or 16l60. 

This estimate receives corroboration from the 
evidence of Sir Thomas Mum‘ 0 , who, it has been noted, 
had access to the original records viz. the account boolcs 
of the Curnums. Munro prepared the abstract of a 
series of records of land assessment commencing with 
“the era of one formed by Hurry Hoy, a Rajah of 
the Bijiiuggcr dynasty, between the years 1334 and 
1347, and terminating with the reign of Tippo Sahib”, 
thus tracing the several changes which it had under- 
gone, for a peroid of 400 years.' 


It aijpears, from the intelligent and aide report of 
that officer, that the jiublic tax on the land, wliich was 
assessed at fixed money rates, with i'efcrcncc to the 
quantity of rice equal to the quantity supposed to be 
necessary to sow it, rwnained lixed for two centuries 
and a half, under the Vijayanagar (Tovernment, and 
amoimtcd to less than a fourth of gross produce.’’* 


*rhe mode of assessment adopted by the (*o|ns is 
disclosed to us by inscriptions: “ *rhc village of 
Iraiyaiiseri (contains) according to measure- 

ment, twelve measures of land, om? half, 
^Tsse^tnent”* two-twentieth, one-forti(!th and one 
three-hundred-and-twentioth ; 11320 of 


O' The Fifth Report, 11, p. 79, 
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one quarter and three eightieths; and (11320)® of three 
quarters and one twentieth. There have to be deducted 
three quarters (of a measure) of land free from taxes, 
two twentieths, one eightieth and one hundred-and- 
sixtieth; 11320 of one half and three twentieths; 
(11320)® of three twentieths, one hundred-and-sixticth 
and one three-hundred-and-twentieth ; (11320)® of three 
eightieths; and (11320)* of three quarters and one 
twentieth, — consisting of the village site, the site of the 

houses, the Paraieceri, the water-course called 

kannan channel, and the othtir channels which pass 
tliroiigh this village and irrigate other village's, the 
village thrashing-floor of this village, the ponds of this 
village and their banks, the sacred temple of Madevar 
in 'this village and its sacred court, and the sacred 
bathing-pond of the god. There remain eleven 
measures of land, three quarters and one hundred an d- 
sixtieth; 11320 of one half, two twentieths and three 
eightieths; (1|320)- of one half, two twentieths and 
three eightieths; (1|320)® of three quarters, four twen- 
tieths, one hundred-and-sixtieth and one three- 
hundred-and-twentieth; and (11320) ‘ of four twen- 
tieths. The revenue paid as tax is one thousand one 
hundred and sixty nine kalam, two tfmi, two ndli, and 
one uri of paddy, which has to be measured by the 
niarakMl called Adavallan, which is equal to a rdja- 
kesarU* 


^^SoHth Ind. Inscr,, II, p. 62. 
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A perusal of this and other inscriptions®® shows 

„ that the Colas carried out regular sur- 

veys; and evidence suggests that the 
Vijayanagar kings continued the practice.®^ Tem- 
porary settlement was the rule, as many inscriptions 
register fresh settlements on certain lands/’® The unit 
of length for measuring lands apparently varied in 
different localities. It was severally 
^ment termed mdnadanda, Bdja-Vibhdtan-hdl 

droJiamalla rod, etc.®® Its length also 

varied :®® 

18 spans, a span=12 fingers — 1072 Kolar 

20 feet 1447 A.D. 

34 feet 1504 S. Arcot 

Land was also classified according to the quality of 
soil we find references to 8 classes of land and 

''“ITth yeur of Rajiiraja 1; 59 of 1913; 285 of 1917, A.U.PJ., 1918, part ii, 
para 25. 

16th year of Kiilottunga I; 466 of 1905, 55 of 1906, 44 of 1907, 305 of 
1907 and 482 of 1907, 

38tli year of Kiilottunga I; 272 of 1907, 275 of 1907, 188 of 1908. 

6th year of Vikrama Coja, 87 of 1900. 

Tenures, Ind, Ant, XV, pp. 269—70. It was found by a 
careful examination of the oldest accounts procurable that the system of 
assessment in force under the Bijapur and early Maratha Governments was 
derived from the times of the Anagundi or Bijanagar Kings. According 
to the tradition, Kr?oa Raya, the greatest prince of that line, made a 
regular survey of the whole area on vrhieh assessment was due. 

of 1899, 81 of 1905. 

"®Rice, Mysore, I, p. 577, 83 of 1912, A.R.E,, 1912, part ii, para 46. 

-^Ep. Car., X, Miilbagal 49 (a), 97 of 1918, A.R.FJ., 1918, part 11, 
para 69 
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land ‘under class twelve’.®’ The assessment was fixed 
according to the yield of land,®^ the 
sowiiig capacity,®® the kind of crop 
grown®* and facilities for irrigation. 
The assessment was fixed after considering all these 
factors either by laying down so many measures per 
unit of land measured, irrespective of the actual yield 
or so many measures on the actual total yield of land 
c.g. an inscription has 3 halam on every md, but adds 
that each md should yield 40 halam in order to be 
assessed at that rate.®® The difference between the two 
is obvious : in both the Government share was fixed on 
an estimate of the probable yield; in the former, how- 
ever, the share had generally to be paid irrespective 
of the total yield; in the latter, the rate could be 
reduced if the total yield was less. 

One or two other princijiles followed in the method 
of assessment may be noted. First, in 
Exemptions. reckoning the total land which could be 
assessed, some deductions were made. 
Broadly stated, only the cultivable land was 
assessed, the village site, the quarters occupied by the 
lower cliisses, and artisans, the courtyard and flower 
gardens attached to temples, the threshing floor, the 
village grazing ground, the saline earth, the land just 
on the bed of a river, the land where breaches had 

•‘262 of 1913, 207 of 1919, Sowfft Ind. Ingcr,, III, 86. 

“•151 of 1925. 

•*The Fifth Report, ll, p. 79. 

“‘587 and 588 of 1915, AM.E., 1916, part li, para 27, supra, p. 4. 
tnscriptioim of the PiuliikkOUdi fttatc, 116, 305. 

••39 of 1924, 1924, part li, para 38, 
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occurred and marshy places being excluded.®® Those 
that had suffered damage or had failed altogether were 
also excluded.®'^ 

Another principle was a graded assessment on 
Graded assess- lands iiewly taken up for cultivation, 
the object being of course to encourage 
reclamation of lands. The practice varied. Lands 
were exempted from paying any tax for the first one 
year,®® three years,®® four years,^® six years^^ or twelve 
years,^® or paid half in tlie first year, § in the second 
year"^® and so on. 

Once fixed, moreover, the assessment was not 
unalterable. It appears that local 
Remissions. could make representations. We 

are told’^ the adhikdrin “convened a general meeting 
of the great assembly of Uttama-sola-caturvedi- 
mangalam in the hall called Rajarajan, and after giving 
a patient hearing to the representation made by the 
village assembly, that the original survey and classifica- 
tion of the village lands was in a chaotic condition, 
reclassified these lots (and) reassessed them properly”. 
It was open to the royal authorities not to pay heed to 


South Ind. Inscr,, II, p, 19, 

•M09 of 1914, A.R,E., 1915, part 11, para 34. 

••307 of 1921. 

••120 of 1921. 

’•318 of 1908. A.R,E,, 1909, part 11. para 23. 
”380 of 1925. 

Car,, V, Belur 175. 

”122 of 1912, A.R,E., 1913, part 11, para 52. 
”239 of 1922, A,R,E„ 1923, part 11, para 17. 
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the representations made/® but the large number of 
remissions recorded, owing to a variety of causes, shows 
us that such representations were not without value.''® 
Some such causes were, scarcity of water,'" flood,''® 
plunder,’® ‘the ruined condition of the village’,®® deser- 
tion of land by peasants,®' being filled up with sand 
owing to the vicinity of the sea®® and ceremonial 
occasions like the king’s coronation.®® 

Indeed, in one instance, we are told that “in seasons 
of drought and consequent failure of crops, the members 
of the sdbhd and the people of the village shall inspect 
the lands and ascertain which have failed and which 
have not,^* and only one-fifth of the normal dues was to 
be levied; and if the members of the sol&Aa and the 
inhabitants agree among themselves and iiray in 
common for a postiionement of the payment as the 
only course open to a majority among them, the demand 
...... (one-tfifth drought rate) shall be apportioned 

over all the lands paying tax to government (to be 
levied in the subsequent harvest) but without interest 

•‘30 of 1927. 

^•Hayavadana Rao ISouth Indian Finance, Ind, Ant,, XL, pp. 268, 287], 
accepts uncritically Dr. Hultzsch's rather sweeping conclusion (A.R.E,, 1900 
para 24), about remissions: “It thus appears that remission of assessment 
was unknown in those times even if the destruction of crops was due to 
causes beyond human control”. 

»»230 of 1901. 

Inscriptions of the PudukkOttdi State, 625, 638. 

’•629 of 1920. 

••548 of 1916. 

•'110 of 1922. 

”289 of 1913. 

”80 of 1905. 

**Ind, Ant., XXIV, pp. 308 — ^11; italics are mlntj. 
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and pattdrij the rent roll of the year being scored ont.”®® 
An interesting confii-mation of this is found also in 
Merutunga.®® We are told that once the rains having 
been checked by a drought the people of the country 
were unable to render to the king the share of the 
produce to him and so they were brought to Pattana by 
officers employed by him and their presence was 
notified to him. The prince Mularaja saw all the 
people being harassed by the king’s officers in connec- 
tion with the king’s share that was to be deducted 
from the grain. Pilled with compassion, tlie prince 
requested the king that the heads of families might be 
relieved from the payment of the king’s share. The 
king said, ‘so be it’. 

The next year as the com grew up successfully, 
thanks to the rain, the cultivators offered to pay 
the share due to the king for 2 years. The king refused 
to receive it. The court of elders made the king take 
his share of the previous year®’^ and that year. 

It is an interesting fact that relief in taxation 
was sometimes given not only by changing the amount 
or rate of assessment but by changing the unit of 
measurement, or the unit of currency. In an inscrip- 
tion of 1447 A.D.®® we read, “Prom early times uj) to 
date lands in the Magadaimandalam were measured 

by a rod 18 ft. in length and assessed it was 

thought that if two feet more were added to the old 
measuring rod, the tax would become easy of paymen t 

»»/nd. Ant., XXIV, pp. 308— H. 

••Merutunga, Prabandhacintamatui, p. 77. 

•’MSrutunga, Prabandhacintdmani, p. 78. 

••97 of 1918, A.E.E., 1918, part il, para 69, 

E— 87 
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and the cultivators would be in a flourishing condition. 

On this repi’esentation it was ordered that the 

length of the measuring rod should thereafter be fixed 
at 20 feet, by increasing the length of the old rod by 
two feet; that the lands, both wet and dry, should be 
measured out again by the new rod.” An instance of 
a change in the value of currency for lightening the 
burden is furnished by an inscription of Maravarman 
alias Tribhuvanaeakravartin Sundara-Pandyadeva 
‘The value of tiraman (drachma) was increased from 
5 ma to 7 ma of kasu\ 


The revenue 
year. 


The revenue year is said to have begun in 
tTamiary-Febniary®® or Febriiary- 
March;**^ the revenue seems to have 
been collected, generally in two instal- 
ments, kanni and kmnbhmnf^ when the due quantity 
was measured a receipt was granted discharging the 
liability, but when a part of the tax was paid and part 
was still due, a list was prepared showing the arrears 
for a whole year, and an ancal or authorization taken 
in writing to realize the same, and the arrears recovered 
accordingly. 


In some districts, however, three instalments were 
the practice;”® if the village revenues had been granted 
as a gift, the grantee could apparently collect it as 
he liked; in one instance,”* the peasant was asked to 
pay the revenue to the grantee in monthly instalments. 


'"TS of 1924, AMM., 1924, part II, para 31. 

®®Tai, South Ind. Inscr., V, 305. 

^^Knmhha — Trav. Arch. Series, V, p. 181 — XI century. 
^“Tnd. Ant, XXIV, pp. 308 — 11: arakkal and edrah 
"•Mukkandaya, Ep, Car., V, Arsikere 67 — 1336 A.D, 
®^232 of 1924, 
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tinder ‘mode of collection’ we have to discuss two 
(a*> main points : i. the relation between the 
lation between state and the peasant ; ii. payment in 

tll0 stdfto SiHd _ 1 * 1 * n 

the peasant. casli and in Kind. 

Regarding the first, the question arises whether 
the revenue was collected from the peasant directly by 
the state through its own officials, or indirectly 
through intermediaries. Our evidence suggests that 
both methods were existing side by side. Where 
some elements of joint-tenure existed, it would 
appear that the state did not deal directly with 
the individual peasant but dealt with a group — 
the peasants of the village as a w-liolc. W e 
have seen in an inscription of RajadJiiraja-deva how 
the adhikdrin convened a general meeting of ilui great 
assembly of Uttamasola-catui’vedimangalam, and after 
giving a patient hearing to the rei)resentations made 
by the village assembly that the original survey and 
classification of the village lands was in a chaotic 
condition, he classified these lots and reassessed them 
Xjroperly. In such villages, the assembly was also given 
ample power to deal with the defaulters. The king 
gave them'-^^ the power to sell the holdings of those who 
had not paid their revenue, and accordingly the lands 
of some Brahmans were sold, because, being unable to 
pay the taxes, they had resigned theij* lands and left 
the village. 

In those lands, howe\ ci’, where joint tenuie did not 
prevail, the state appears to have dealt with the head- 
man of the village, who apijortioned the demand among 
the several land holders of the village. This difference 

®®620 Of 1909, A.R.E,, 1910, part ii, para 24, South Jnd. Iiiscr., Ill, 9. 
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seems to be what is indicated by the phrase vejldn- 
vayai noticed in the TiruvMangadu plates.®® 

In addition to these, there is no doubt that two 
more systems were prevailing. The large number 
of gTants of revenue to institutions and individuals 
implies that the state here allowed the gi*antee to deal 
directly with the peasant; indeed, he was expected to 
do it himself and make his own arrangements for the 
collection of revenue. The rulcT, on his paif, com- 
manded the inhabitants to pay the grantee what they 
were paying to him till the time of the gi*ant. There 
were others who may more appropriately be called 
assignees for they were those who were granted the 
revenues of villages for fulfilling some definite 
service.®^ Under this head come those officers who 
were paid their salaries by grant of land. 

There was also the practice of farming, the idea 
being that the state could be rid of the difficulty of 
collecting the dues from the tax-payer direct, leaving it 
to the farmer to collect them and remit a fixed amount 
to the treasury. The mention of Jagir,®* the fief or 
7idyakatana,^'-^ the ndymikaram^^'^ seems to point to the 
development of the ‘ farmer ’ where a district or extent 
of territory was handed over to the chief who did the 
revenue administration in his own way, and remitted a 
proportion, fixed previously, to the state. 

^^iSouth Ind, Inscr,, III, p. 402. Ill Tamil Text, line 19. 

•’supra, ch. II, sect. (2) ill. 

•■96 of 1913~saka 1434. 

••§aka 1458—99 of 1913. 

■•■131 of 1917— iSaka 1236, 
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Occasionally the systems of assignment and 
farming were combined i.e. payment of salary for 
service done by means of gi-ants of revenue combined 
with the collection of revenue in the district on behalf 
of the state. The best example of such a combinaticm 
is supplied by the system prevailing in Vijayanagar: 
“He has so many and such great lords in his kingdom, 
who, the greater part of them, have themselves revenues 

these captains whom he has over these troops of 

his are the nobles of his kingdom; they are lords, and 
they hold the city, and the towns and villages of the 
kingdom; there are captains amongst them who have 
a revenue of a million and a million and a half of 
pardaos, others a hundred thousand pardiwa, others 
two hundred, three hundred or live hundred tliousand 
pardcws, and as each one has revenue so the king fixes 
for him the number of troops he must maintain in foot, 

horse and elephants Each of these captains 

labours to turn out the best troops he can get because 
he pays them their salaries. ..... .Besides maintaining 

tliese troops, each captain has to make his annual 
payments to the king.”^”^ 

The king was paid all the rents that he received 

from his kingdom in the month of September 

“from his hand the captains hold it (the land). They 

make it over to the husband men only the captains 

are put to charges on account of the troops for whom 
the king makes them responsible, and whom they are 
obliged to provide in the way of service. 


>»>Pae8, Sewell, op. olt., pp. 280 — 81. 
‘“Nuniz, Sewell, op. clt., p. 370. 
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“In this way the kingdom of Bisnaga is divided 

between more than two hundred captains and 

according to the lands and revenues that they have, so 
the king settles for them the forces that they are 
compelled to keep up, and how much revenue they have 
to pay him every month during the first nine days of 

the month of September if they do not pay they 

are well punished, and arc mined and their property 
taken away”.^®® 

When such systems of collection through inter- 
mediaries fii'st developed, we cannot trace with cleainess 
from available evidence. Wq can say that the system 
of grants and assignments is found in the earliest 
records of our period, and, indeed, earlier ; the farming 
system is, so far as we can trace, first mentioned in the 
ytiar 1314 when the term nwifankara is mentioned. 

There was also no uniformity with regard to the 
payment of the (Government share in 

(b) Payment in . . i • « 

cMh and In kind 01 * ui money. A combmation of 
both was the general rule. The terms 
"pon- 7 nudal' and ^ ^ kdsd/ya/m * and 
^neUdyam' point to this fact. It can, however, be said 
that the main share of land revenue on w’et lands indi- 
cated by the term kadamai was in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries jiaid generally in kind^“’ while the 

‘••Nuniz, Sewell, .1 Forgotten Empire, p. 389. 

“‘131 of 1917. 

“‘Np. Ind., Ill, p. 73, line 7. 

“•Jnd. Ant., XXIV, p. 254. Ep. Gar., I, 3. 

1 0 7 jQxceptions do occur, e.ir* 36 of 1913, 246 of 1916, A,R»E,f 1916, part ii. 
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other dues on the same laud indicated by the term 
*antara>ya* were generally paid in cash.^®® 

With the fourteenth century, however, the practice 
became more universal of paying the revenue on wet 
lands also in cash. This at any rate is the meaning of 
Madhavacarya ’s desire to convert the share of Govern- 
ment from a grain to a money payment; and he 
“establislied fixed i“ulcs for the conversion founded on 
the quantity of land, the requisite seeds, the average 
increase and the value of the grain” and we arc 
further informed that the rate at which gi*ain was 
converted into money in the payment of revenue in 
Canara was 30 seers for a rapee. !A stage seems, 
liowcver, to have intervened some time before the 
middle of the fourteenth century when the revenue was 
payable either in kind or in cash.’ *® The transitional 
stage must doubtless have caused some inconvenience, 
for we find that in one instance a certain tax was to be 
raised only in kind and not in money and that it was 
decided to dispense with the money payment and obtain 
payment only in kind so that the practice might be in 
conformity with ancient regulations.^ 

Madhavacarya only systematized a practice which 
was growing up in the country of paying land revenue 
in cash ; at any rate we can say that the practice in the 

• io«422 of 1912, A.R.E,, 1913, part il, para 52, 337 of 1923, 73 of 1924, 

A.R.E., 1924, part ii, para 31, South Ind, Inscr., Ill, 57, 73. 

“Wilks, Historical Sketches, pp. 94 — 98, 126. 

“®Munro, Minutes, I, p. 63. 

*”259 of 1917—1414 A.D, 
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fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was, in general, to 
pay it in cash. Later inscriptionsii^ testify to this. 

The dry grain was generally assessed at a fixed 
money rent.”^ The nunjah lands depended on copious 
irrigation and the fall of the rains being uncertain, the 
produce was necessarily rendered precarious also ; and 
this may be considered to be the cause of the practice 
having continued, of the government share being taken 
in kind. The punjah culture requiring only partial 
supplies of water was not so frequently exposed to 
failure; and the risk incurred by the peasant in 
engaging for a rent in specie was consequently less, 
while the varieties of produce cultivated on the same 
ground ripening at different periods of the year, 
opposed a great obstacle to a division of the croips.^^^ 

This seems to be the . raison d*etre for the 
continuance of the system. It is difficult to agree with 
Sir Thomas Munro, when he says,”® ‘it was because the 
assessment was not moderate, that assessments in 
kind were introduced or continued’. The acceptance 
of this proposition would mean that at least compara- 
tively the taxation in Vijayanagar times was less than 
under Cola times, a proposition which does not seem to 
be warranted by contemporary evidence. The reasons 
suggested above seem more to the point.”®* 

>>*1482 A.D.— Kp. Ind., Ill, p. 73; 1513 A.D,— 246 of 1916, 

A.R.E., 1916, part il, para 66. 

>>»B9 of 1914, A.R.E., 1915, part ii, para 44. 

>>>cf. The Fifth Report, II, p. 59, Munro, Minutes, I, pp. 246 — 47. 

>>'Munro, Minutes, I, p. 247. Hayavadana Rao [Soufft Indian Finanee, 
Ind. Ant., XL, p. 267.] quotes these- statements with approval. 

»*»See also the Fifth Report, II, p. 59, , 
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We have dealt with the rate, the mode of assess- 

was the land-tax me^t and the method of collection of 
heavy? land revenue. The question may 

be asked, was the taxation on the whole heavy? 
or light? Obviously no final word is possible on the 
subject. We have occasional references'^® to people 
leaving the villages on account of oppi*essive taxation; 
the people of two villages were very much impoverished 
by the taxes they had to pay and began to feel that life 
in the woods would be preferable and owing to the 
inability of the people to pay the revenue according to 
the old rates, the standard of land measure was 
changed. We have also independent evidence from 
travellers that the taxes and imposts were too numerous 
and heavy,”^ that the ryots had many exactions to pay“« 
and that they felt themselves oppressed.”" On such 
occasions loud protests were heard the people met 
and drew up a list of what they considered to he the 
legitimate taxes; the authorities, too, paid some heed 
to these representations, for they reduced the tax or 
altered the land measure or remitted the taxes conse- 
quent on such representation or protests.^-^^ These only 
illustrate the truth that whatever might be the inten- 
tions of a code”" or of a settlement, their practical 

««*497 Of 1909, 73 of 1924, 91 of 1924,-A.K.£?., 1924, part 11, para 31. 
234 of 1927, A.R.E., 1927, part 11, para 26. 

>”Chau Ju-Kua, Chu-fan-cM, p. 95. 

•••John of Montecorvlno, Yule, Cathay, III, p. 64. 

•'•Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 379. 

•••59 of 1914, A.R.E.. 1915, part 11. para 44, 97 of 1918, A.R.B., 1918, 
part 11, para 69, Ep. Car., Ill, Serlngapatam 6. 

** ‘supra, pp. 687 — 90. 

»a*aupra, pp. 674 — 5. 

E— 88 
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effect on the people depended largely on the circum- 
stances of the moment, not the least important being 
the nature of the officers employed to collect taxes from 
the people. 

The other taxes raised were excise, duties on 
articles of trade and professional taxes. 

Excise duties are found to have been levied on 
toddy, salt and iron,^^® The duties on 
II. Excise. articles of trade appear to have been 

**articierof trade, classified under three heads* — duties 
on goods imported to be sold at 
one place were called sthaldddyam; those taken 
from goods in transit through a district were called 
mdrgdddyam; those taken from goods exported to 
foreign countries were called mmnfddddyam.^-^ The 
last belongs more to the province of customs.*®® The 
first two may together be termed tolls. Inscriptions 
specify*®^ the different kinds of articles on which tolls 
were charged including slaves, oxen, buffaloes, grain, 
cloths, drugs, eggs, cotton, grass, firewood, vegetables, 
and fruits. Tliey also specify rates, the pack oxen, e.g., 
paying a duty equivalent to 3^d. at the gates of 
Vijayanagar.*®® The right of collection was apparently 

^-•Ep. Ind., V, p. 53, 221 of 1906, 

Mysore, I, p. 583. 

'Another classification was into hejjunka or perjjunka or peru^unka 
duties on important articles of trade and fcirii la duties on 
miscellaneous articles in which the transactions were small — Ep. Car,, 
VII, Shikarpur 297, 144 of 1913 etc. 

^ = 'supra, p. 659. 

Car., VIII, Sorab 237, Ep. Car., V, Bgliir 75, Ep. Car., HI, 
Malavalji 95, Nellore Inscriptions, III, Ongole 132, 213 of 1918. 

”*Niiniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 366, 
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leased out and hence the rates must have been different 
in different places, even on the same kinds of goods. 
Indeed, as shown elsewhere,i29 method of 

collection of tolls varied enormously. We can only 
say that tolls formed an important source of revenue. 
The city of Nagallapor, through the gates of which 
nothing could enter — ‘men, women as well as head loads 
and merchandise’ — without paying a duty brought to 
the treasury 42,000 pardaos the offieials in charge of 
these were variously called Sumkadhikara, the 
perjjunkada kanikara etc.^^®‘ 

The list of professional taxes includes taxes on 
weavers, goldsmiths, masons, washcr- 
iv. Professional men, baihcrs, and oilmongers.^^^ Of 
these, we may note that i. the profes- 
sional tax was singularly elaborate — as 
may be seen from the fact that imder weavers at least 
four different kinds are specified — aceutari, paraittari, 
sdlikattari, tucakattari; ii. the tax was often charged 
on the instruments used by the pi’ofessional — the 
washing stone of the washerman, the loom of the 
weaver, on the eni of the toddy drawer,*®^ the looking- 
glasses of dancing girls, etc. ; iii. professional taxes were 
generally annual, a few alone*®^ being monthly; 
iv. remissions were occasionally granted, S2)ecially for 

““supra, pp. 427 — 28. 

“®Nuiiiz, Sewell, op. cit., pp. 363 — 64. 

Car., XI, Davapagere 129, 139, 141. 
detailed list is given in Note K 
Car., VIII, Shikarpur 295. 

“•207 of 1922-~A.i2..87., 1922, part ii, para 45. 

“•318 of 1909, A.R.F., 1910, part ii, para 54. 
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the benefit of the artisan classes, in new settlements 
V. generally also such taxes were paid in cash, as 
denoted by the term kdsdyavargam,^^^ or hdsaydkkudi. 

Under miscellaneous items we may include the 
V. Miscaiianeous house tax varying from 1 panam to 2 
Items. panam or ^ to | kdsu,^^’’ the fines^®* 

(kurrattandam and sirrdyam'), the marriage tax,”® the 
royalty on mines and pearls,”® tank dues”^ and forced 
labour.”® Some interesting facts about these may be 
noted, though they must be taken to apply only to 
isolated instances. The houses of the schoolmaster, 
the temple manager and the village watchman were 
exempted from the house tax;”® the fines were not 
appropriated by the king but spent on charities;”^ 
the income from fishing tanks was spent on the 
improvement of tanks ;”® and forced labour was 
considered so valuable by rulers that they would not 
part with it, while they were prepared to forego other 
dues and rights.^"*® 


of 1915, A.R.E., 1916, part ii, para 66. 
i»®491 of 1926, A.RE., 1927, part ii, para 87. 140 of 1915, A.R.E., 1916, 
part ii, para 66. 

"■^585 of 1919, 203 of 1921 — A,R,E., 1922, part il, para 41, South Ind, 
Insci\, III, p: 476; see also Ep. Car., II, 333, Ep. Car., X, Mulbagal 49a. 

^■»521 of 1908, Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 175. 

^^^Ep. Car., V, Hassan 119. 

^^®Marco Polo, Travels. II, p. 331. 

^*^510 of 1921, AM.E., 1922, part il, para 43. 

^«*91 of 1912, A.R»E., 1912, part il, para 55, Ep. Car., VII, Shikftrpur 
45—1192 A.D. 

^*^Ep. Car», X, Mulb&gal 49a. 

^**Trav. Arch. Scries, III, 49, 104 of 1913. 

“M49 of 1908, 326 of 1909, 145 of 1924. 

“•^aka 1417—74 of 1913, A.R.E., 1913, part II, para 72. 
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(5) CURRENCY 

A study of currency systems — Its value to the student of 
economic history — ^The media of exchange — The use of money — 
Gold currency — Silver — Specific coins considered — The kdlanju — 
Pagoda — GodySijM — The kdsu and the povt—Pancint — Niske^-^ 

Subsidiary coins — Hona — Kdnam — Md^v—Pardao — Kdti Panatn 

— A kkam — Foreign currency — Boddika —Dirhem — Cruzado 

Dinar — Mark — Florin — Larin — Livre Toumois — Tael — ^Fluctua- 
tions in value — Assaying and weighing — 'Moncy-changera — — 
Administrative ai^ect — Transmission of currency. 

We now turn to currency. To the student of 
economic history some acquaintance 
A study of cur- with the chief media of exchange and 

rency systems. ^ ^ 

their value is essential if he is to under- 
stand the conditions of internal trade, 
prices and the standard of life in the country. It will 
also help one incidentally to express in terms of modem 
currency the prices of commodities exported for 
foreign consumption and to compare them with modern 
prices where statistics are available. 

We do not need, however, to go into the technique 
of coinage — the shape of coins, the prevalence of the 
punch, and the origin of the matrix^or 

^*8tudent of ew** relation of coinage to the 

nomic history, metrical system etc. ; that is, in the 
main, the work of the specialist in 
numismatics. To the student of economic history, 
what really matters is the kind of coins in circula- 
lation, and their value in terms of modern cun*ency, 
wherever it can be ascertained. This means, in essence, 
that it is necessary to know the average metal content 
of the coins and their purchasing power. 
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The media of 
exchange. 


Before, however, we go into these details regarding 
coinage, it is worth while noting that coins were only 
one of the media of exchange; there 
were other media as well, though it is 
difficult to estimate the proportion of 
their circulation in ordinary transactions. One such 
was the use of bullion. Inscriptional evidence for the 
use of silver rods as currency comes from Tiruvattar, 

Travaneore^^'^ — ^‘Brought to palace in the form 

of neli 3 salagaV. i.c. a metallic rod of silver or gold.^^® 


A century later, silver bars were in use as currency 
in Bijapur as well as Ceylon.^^® Elsewhere e.g. in the 
neighbourhood of Vijayanagar, gold, worked to a cer- 
tain weight, was used as money in the early part of the 
fifteenth century.^®" In other parts, pieces of iron, 
worked into the form of large needles,^ seiwed as 
money. In addition to metals, other articles were in 
use as circulating media : Nicolo Conti tells us that some 
regions had no money but used Instead stones they 
called cats’ eyes. In other parts of the country, the 
medium of exchange consisted of cards inscribed with 
the name of the king.^®® To these may be added 
almonds, which circulated in Guzerat as small 


Ani., XXIV, p. 278. 

***Sundarain Pillai, [Earli/ Sovereigns, Jnd, Ant,, XXIV, p. 278] Dotes 
that according to the Tamil Nighartpv it might mean also a superior kind 
of gem. All the three ideas, however, relate to money. It is quite possible 
that bars of silver or gold passed in those days as currency with or with- 
out government stamp. 

* ••Dames in Barbosa, An Account, I, pp. 99 — 101, n. Da Gunha, 
Indo-Portuguese Numismatics, p. 42, quoted ibid. 

**®Conti, Major, India, p. 30. 

’■Mbid. The term ialdgai might have included also these. 

•'•ibid. 
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cliange, and small cowries elsewhere. In all 
these cases, as in South India, this state of things 
presupposes that the same concrete object could fulfil 
two functions — the function of direct consumption or 
of continued use as commodity and the function of a 
facilitating medium for the exchange of goods. The 
clear separation of these two distinct functions had not 
obviously been completed in the middle ages. In other 
words, the line of demarcation between a medium of 

' y 

exchange and a commodity of exchange was altogether 
indefinite, and money was not yet a thing unto itself 
in contradistinction to all other economic goods. 

Again there were many transactions carried on 
where money did not enter {xt all. We are so familiar 
to-day with the system of paying taxes in money that 
we are apt to forget that in the middle ages taxes were 
paid, partly, in kind. In the tenth century, taxes on 
wet produce were invariably paid in kind, though for 
dry products, money was the usual rule. 

In ordinary trade transactions, also, while money 
was in evidence, quite early, it was stilt 
The U8e of possible, and perhaps quite the usual 
money. practice in the rural parts, to exchange 

things in kind. At the beginning of the 
eleventh century, in Tan j ore, dhal, pepper, mustard, 
cummin, ghee, tamarind, curds, gram, plantains, salt, 
plantain leaves, areca-nuts, betel-leaves and pulse 
could be purchased for paddy, while cardomon 

>**Barbosa, An Account, p. 156. It may be added that the practice of 
using articles other than metals as currency was not peculiar to South 
India, at the time. In Carajan (Central Asia) porcelain shells passed 
for a single weight of silver (Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 66) and conch 
shells in the Islands near Socotra (Barbosa, An Account, 1, p. 61,) 
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seeds, campaka buds, khaskhas roots, sugar and 
camphor were paid for in money/®* Another 
inscription of approximately the same date records 
that lime, sugar, vegetables^ and asafoetida were 
paid for in paddy/®® In 1071 in Kolar oil could be got 
for paddy while sheep, cloths and she-buffaloes had to be 
paid for in money, Again land was invariably 

paid for in eash/®^ While variations were thus observ- 
able in regard to the exchange of indigenous commodi- 
ties, articles imported from foreign coimtries appear 
generally to have been paid for in money/®® Evidence 
from other localities is not as plentiful or as clear. 

One reason why money was sparingly used was that 
bartering for grain was not difficult at a time when 
public granaries were scattered all over the country,^®®* 
where they could convert grain into money; money was 
not very essential in payment of rent or in pa3nnent of 
wages. Again, it is necessary to remember that the 
office of a measure of value can be performed by metal 
money even when sales are actually made in terms of 
other commodities. In inscriptions we find grants of 
land with the stipulation that so many measures of oil 

^•*8o^ith Ind. Inser,, II, 6, Venkayya, Introduction to the same volume, 
p. 18. 

Ind., IX, p. 93. Sugar is mentioned as having been exchanged 
for paddy also In South Ind, Inscr., II, p, 127, 70 and 71. 

Car., X, Kdlfir 108. 

^■"257 of 1905, 1386 A.D. 

South Ind. Inscr., II, 9, The money which the guru ISilnadiva- 
paodita deposited for providing camphor was lent out at money interest, 
while the money deposited by the minister for providing food grains was 
lent out at paddy interest. See also A.R.E., 1913, part il, para 22. 

iBi.poj. mention of 'the granary of the village* see A.R.E., 1918, part 11, 
para 69. 
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were to be supplied as interest. Equation between land 
and oil does not seem to have been established; some 
common measure must have acted as the medium for 
reckoning, though it did not come into play in actual 
payment. And such a state of things where money 
was merely a standard, without being a medium for 
payment, was well-known to the South Indian 
merchants who traded with other lands. Chau .Tu-Kua 
says, foreign traders “barttn* thei*e in samshu, rice, 
Ho-ch‘i silks, and porcelain Avare. They calculate first 
the value of their articles according to their equivalents 
in gold or silver, and then engage in barter of these 
articles at fixed rates”. When we pass to later 
periods, from a survey of a number of inscriptions,’®® 
it appears clear that gradually money was coming into 
more common use even in ordinary trade transactions. 


1230 A.D. 

Hassan 

paddy was quoted in terms of 

1230 

» 

99 

sesamum 

99 

99 

1236 

99 

Map^ya 

ghee 

99 

99 

1237 

99 

99 

black pepper 

99 

99 

1237 

If 

99 

salt 

99 

99 

1261 

tl 

BSmr 

paddy 

99 

99 

1261 

»f 

99 

sesamum 

99 

99 

1276 

f9 

Somanathapur 

paddy 

99 

99 

1276 

99 

99 

sesamum 

99 

99 

1276 

99 

99 

ghee 

99 

99 

1276 

99 

99 

blackpepper 

99 

99 

1276 

it 

99 

salt 

99 

99 

1278 

it 

Chennapatpa 

paddy 

99 

99 

1278 

ti 

99 

ghee 

99 

99 

1291 

it 

Ka^ur 

I)addy 

99 

19 

1291 

99 

99 

sesamum 

99 

99 

1316 

19 

Chingleput 

rice 

99 

panam. 




perfumes 

99 

it 




lamps 

99 

99 




pepper-milk 

99 

99 

10 

•XIII century, Chau Ju-Kua, Chu-fan-clii, p. 

68. 



••"Bp. Car., Ill, Ma^cjya 121 and 122, V, Belflr 174, Hassan, 84, VI, 
Ka4ar 49 and IX, Channapatna 65; see also Chandrasekhara Sastrl, op. 
cit., p. 231, Ep. Ind., VII, p. 132. 

E— 89 
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The same tendency is observable also in the pay- 
ment of rents and taxes. The payment of rents in cash 
by the tenant to the landlord is another test to measure 
the gradual prevalence of money economy. An inscrip- 
tion from Annamasamudram’ ( Atmakur taluk 
1246-47 A.D.) recites that certain lands were leased in 
perpetuity to one Rama Reddi for an annual cash rent 
of 130 mddai. 

Regarding the payment of taxes, it is interesting to 
note that in the manual published for the use of the 
officers of state by Harihara Raya’s minister (founded 
on the text of Parasara with a copious commentary) 
the assessment of the land and the conversion of the 
grain revenue into money are elaborately dealt with 
Harihara ’s order asking his people that the taxes 
should be paid in money instead of in kind was an 
additional public recognition of the fact that money 
was coming into more general use; royal taxation in 
money presupposes a considerable permeation of the 
use of money into private economic relations.^®* 

Taking up metallic currency, the coinage of South 
India was based essentially on gold and copper, though 
silver Avas not unknown. The wide use 
Gold currency. of gold for currency as well as purposes 
of ornament in the South was noted by 
Ferishta: Mt is remarkable’, says he, ‘that, (in the 
plunder of Mullik Kafoor) silver is not mentioned as 
having been taken during this expedition to the 

Carnatic No person wore bracelets, chains, or 

rings of any other metal than gold ; while all the plate 

^^^Ncllorr Tn script ions, I, Atmakur 7. 

’•“Sturrock, South Kanara, I, p. 96. 

*«»Weber, Economic History, p. 58, 
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in the houses of the great and in the temples, was of 
beaten gold”, Mullik Kafoor presented the king with 
96,000 maunds of gold.^“^ Mahuan also noted^**® that 
the coinage of the country w^as, in the main, of gold. 
Thus we may well believe that gold continued to be the 
prevalent currency, till about the fourteenth century. 

But it is difficult to agree with Ferishta 

Silver. when he says,^®® “There is reason to 

conclude that silver was not used as coin in that country 
at all in those days”. For we have specimens of Cola 
coins in silver of the Raja Raja type in the 11th 
century,!®^ weighing from 30 to 62 .6 grains. 

*®^Ferislita, History, I, p. 375, ibid., p. 374. 

For other examples of the abundance of gold in the South, see Yule, 
Cathay, IV, pp. 57 — 58. The treasures accumulated by Kalcsa — Dewar, the 
Kajah of Maabar towards the end of the thirteenth century arc stated in 
the Persian history of Wassaf at 1200 crores of gold, a crore being 
10,000^000 dindrs [Wassaf, Elliot, History, III, p. 52]. We may observe, 
too, that even when the Emperor assigns to Ibn Batuta a large present 
estimated in silver dindrs, it is paid in gold Taungahs, Ibn Batuta 
(Defreniery), III, p. 426; see also Yule, Cathay, IV, pp. 57 — 58. 

‘®®Mahuan, Account, 1896, p. 344. See also Briggs, Ferishta, 

History, I, p. 375 n. 

>«‘‘Fcrishta, History I, p. 375; italics arc mine. 

‘“’Figured in Plate IV, appended to Elliot, Coins and p. 152 G. 

No. 152 Silver Weight 62 gr. 

153 Silver „ 52-2 gr. 

154 Silver „ 62*6 gr. 

also 

No. 1. in Ind. AnU, XXV, p. 317— 51 J gr. 

(Plate facing p. 318 attributed to R&jarajadeva). 

No. 2, in Ind. Ant., XXV, p. 317^Silver 30 gr. attributed to 
Hajendra Cd]adeva I. 

We have other specimens noticed in The Mackenzie Collection: — 

“No. 11. Ancient Hindu Coins; two found with the figure of 

Hanuman”. 

“No. 12. Do. thiee found -uncertain”. 

“No. 13. Nrisimha Deva's half rupees; four found”. 

“No. 20. Old half rupees Bijanagar; four found; Rajaram's 
stamp in the Nagarl character”. 

Wilson, Mackenzie Collection, II, Appendix pp. ccxxvii — vlit 
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In Malabar, vve are told, they cut an alloyed silver 
into coins; on these they stamp an official seal. The 
people use them in trading,^*** and Chau Ju-Kua even 
goes on to establish a relation between silver and gold 
coins 12 -.1.^®® Another writer in the next century assures 
us^^® that there was much coined gold and silver in 
Malabar which was not exported to any other place. In 
the fifteenth century, we have the testimony of Mahuan 
to the effect that though gold was the chief currency, 
for making small purchases a small silver coin was 
used.”^ 


There was also a certain number of copper coins 
in circulation, as will be shown in the sequel. 

To take up the particular coins in circulation, of 
indigenous gold coins mention is made 
Specific coins con- chiefly of fanmn, gadydna, kdsu, 
Bidered. Uakinju, fcdnam, mddai, niska, partab, 

pon, pagoda, and vardha. 


The kalanjii. 


The weight of the coinage was based on an indige- 
nous seed, the kalanju, or Molucca bean, 
weighing about 52 grains. This kalanju, 
which often occurs in Tamil inscriptions is to be 
inteipreted sometimes as gold weight, and sometimes as 


*®®Chau Ju-Kua, Chii-fan-ch'h p. 88. 

*®*Chau Ju-Kua, CJiu-fiMU'Chh p. 89. 

”®Rashidu-d Din, Elliot, History, I, p. 68. 

>”Mahuan, Account, J.R.A.8., 1896, p. 344; see also Ying yai sh€ng tan 
(1425—1432), Rockliill, Notes, Toting Pao, XVI, p. 451. In trading they 

use gold and silver coins “The silver coin is somewhat like a 

shell-spot ( ? It is called ta-erli, tar) and is reckoned at four li and fifteen 
are equivalent to one gold coin“; see also ibid., p. 457. 
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coins.^^2 As coin it weighed about 52 gr. and evidently 
derived its name from the Jmlcmjii seed, its original 
name being pan, which simply means gold in Tamil, 
becoming hoii in Canarese, and him to Mahomedan 
authors.”® 

The standard coin was known as the him^’’* or the 

Pagoda varuJia, and weighed 52 gTS. It was 

generally referred to as the ‘])agoda’ 
by the numerous foreign travellers of the period. 

The origin of this vernacular designation vardha 
or vardgan, (boar) applied to the gold coins of South 
India, must be traced to the boar device, characteristic 
of the Calukyan coinage. The Oalukyan boar as well as 

1916, part il, para 8; AJt.E., 1912, part ii, para 21; 232 of 
1923 mentions the deposit of 200 kalfluju of poni, 

”*EUiot, ICoinSi p. 53] adds they appear to have been in use for a 
great length of time and probably constituted a considerable portion of the 
vast treasures transported to Delhi by the armies of Ala-ud-din and his 
successor in the fourteenth century. 

The weight of the kalanju, according to the Government Epigraphist 
is 80 gr. South Ind. Inscr, III, Index and according to MacLf-aii, Manual 
8. V. Calanjy 82 gr. Pran Nath [A Study, pp. 89 and 91] has attempted to 
estimate its value at 57 ’6 gr.; these views are discussed in Note F. 

^^^Prinsep gives the average weight of the pagoda as 52*4 gr. Prinsep, 
Essays, II, [Useful Tables], p. 43. 

Kelly, *Vniversal Cambist, 1, p. 90. 

The pagoda coins, published by Bidie, (JA.S.B., Lll, pp. 33 if.) give 
the following weights: — 


Buddhist 

51*945 gr. 

C&}ukya 

58*225 

Iringftyat 

51*025 

•f 

50*85 

Vijayaoagar 

52*5 


52*525 

iP 

50-875 

$P 

51*837 


52*912 

Later 

51*05 

!■ 

50*725 
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the fish of the Pandyas of the extreme south continued 
to appear during the eleventh century on the coins of 
the Co]a dynasty of Taiijore after it had absorbed those 
two lines. Inscriptional reference to the equation of 
vardha with pagoda is contained in the Karkala inscrip- 
tion of Bhairava II. 

The gadifdna, which occurs in the Canarese 
inscriptions, was also based on the same unit of weight, 
and the inscription referred to equates 
oadpam- with the pagoda.”“ It was perhaps 

only the (Jaiiarese name for the kalanju, a teim likewise 
used in Telugu.’ But the weight of the gadydna was 
a little more than the kalanju, ranging between 61*75 
and 63 gr. — obviously heavier than the pagoda or 
vardha. This was also in keeping with the grain-weight 
of the Canarese hana which was approximately 
6*2 gr.,^’** 10 panam or hana making 1 gadycma.^'^^’" 
In calculating the value of a gadydna, therefore, we 
must take it, approximately, as half a sovereign, while 

Jnd., VIII, p. 125. In later days, the vardha appears to have 
also been coined to the weight of a double pagoda (See Elliot, CoinSp 
Plate III and p. 152 E, No. 112 — gold coin, weight 119 '7 gr. oJ)V. Vi^^iu 
under an arch; Rev. Sri Kf^ria Raya); 'Abdu-r Razzak values it at 20 
fanam or 2 pai-iah, whereas the old vardha was only 10 fanam, see 172 of 
1916, A.R.E,i 1916, part ii, para 60 — i;ord/w»=10 paifiani (dated 1425 A.D.). 

*^•1. 28, i3a7*d7ia=pagoda=pad2/dtia. 

‘^"Elliot, Coins, p. 51. 

^^•The weight of a hand dated 1346 A.D. (preserved in the coin chest 
of the Director of Achaeology of Mysore, kindly communicated to me by 
Mr. H. Srinivasachariar of Mysore, is 6*2 gr. whereas that of a Vijayanagar 
pand is 5 * 2 gr. 

”•‘1112— Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 58 (Nizam’s Dominions) 10 pand, 

1216— Ep. Car,, V, Arsikere 51 10 hana, 

1407— Cor.. Hegga<}adevank5te 62 10 hana* 
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that of a vamha or pagoda, ov kalanju or him was 4|9 
of a sovereign. 


Two major gold coins, the value of which in terms 
of their gold content is not clear, 
pon. arc the kasu and the pon, which occur 

so frequently in South Indian ins- 
criptions. The value of the kum is discussed 
in Appendix vii ; licre it need only be pointed out that 
the attempt to give a uniform value is clearly 
miscientifie, due to the variety of meanings attached to 
the term. Probably it is safe to say that kdsu was a 
general term applied to coins, the metallic content of 
which varied between 6 gr. and 156 gi‘. if gold; and if 
copper, the smallest copper coin, probably equivalent to 
a pie. 


The other coin is pon.^’’^ 


Contemporary inscriptional evidence tells us that 
a pon was equal to a (Devaraya) pagoda,’ a 
varahan^^^ and 10 panam.^^^ 

”®Mac Lean has the following note on pon : — The pon is specifically an 
ancient small gold coin, equal to 9 or 10 fanam, the origin of the 
Mahomedan 7toon, through the Canarese, and the English pagoda; whenever 
a sum of money is mentioned in ancient Tamil records, the denomination 
is pon — Mac Lean, Manual, III, s. v. pon. It is also useful to remember 
that pool originally meant any metal iloham), and later was restricted 
to gold. 

1920, part ii, para 40. 

’**172 of 1916. dated 1425 A.D. 

’•*ibid.. Arch, Fiurv, Ffouthern India, TV, p. 88 n. 
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The panam here referred to was a gold coin whose 
average metal content was 5*28 

Pamnt. j^iYid a pon would thus be equivalent to 
the kalanju, a fact which is testified to 
independently by two important inscriptions of 
Pudukkottai.^®* 

The niska also occurs in South Indian inscriptions, 
though not so frequently as the pagoda, varaha, or hun. 

Ni 9 ka Niska as a coin differed in metal content 

at different times.^®® Thus niska, 
according to Manu,^®® was 4 suvarna each of 16 mdsa, 
but according to Bhaskara,^®’ it was 57*6 gr. 
of gold, a little more than a tenth of the niska 
of Manu. Thus we have merely the name preserved, 
but not the original denomination. The weight of the 
niska of the middle ages caimot then be determined with 
reference to the rules of Manu. It must be determined 
from contemporary evidence. There is one inscrip- 
tion^®® which gives us some guidance in the matter, 
'^'^he term niska in the Sanskrit portion in an 

*«*See the weight of the pana kindly communicated to me by 
Mr. Srinivasachari noted above. See also, Cunningham, Coins, p. 52. 
According to Prinsep, Essays, II, [Useful Tables], p. 44, where 15 fanam 
are given, 13 of them weigh from 5*15 gr. — 5*85 gr. and they include the 
denominations SulT, Tanjore, VIraraya and Wodiar. Thomas is Inclined 
to estimate the weight of a parLam at 6 gr. (Thomas, Chronicles, p. 170) 
but this must obviously be the gadydna-pana which Is about 6:2 gr. Elliot 
equates it with the weight of a which would weigh approximately 

5 gr. (Elliot, Coins, pp. 48 — 49). 

“*^No. 135 — 12 buffaloes of the value of 20 pon or kalahjn. 

No. 239 — 15 p07i=15 kajailjii of gold. 

“*Monler — ^Williams, Sanskrit — English Dictionary, s. v. ni^ka. 

^■•Manu, Dharma&dstra, ch. viii, 134 and 137. 

Car., IV, p. 31. 

^**8oiith Ind. Inscr., Ill, 164, p. 236* 
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Hona, 


inscription^®** corresponds to the kalanju in the Tamil 
portion. Accordingly the nisha of tlie period may be 
taken to correspond to the kalan ju, pagoda and imrdha 
or 52 gr. approximately.***® 

The chief subsidiary coins that w(‘ mc(;t witli in 
our contemporary accounts are the 
Subsidiary coins, hona, the kcmam, mCidai, pardao, pariah, 
the fanain or panam and kdti\ 

Hona, according to Elliot,**** was equal to a pratapa 
or half pagoda and may be (considered 
equal to 26 gr. 

Tile coin (or weight of gold) kcmam is mentioned 
Kanam. Travaiicoro Insei iptions. ***- 

From the context, in which it occurs, 
it appears that kanam was less in value than a kalanju : 
“The urdlar were made subject to a fine of some sum of 
gold to the god in the temple and twenty-five kalanju 
and five kanam to the then ruling king;” according to 
another,***® it appears to be equivalent to 1|1() kalanju, 
a little more than 5 gr., in fact, equivalent to a panam 
or fanam. 

The Tamil mddai and the Telugu mdcla form part 
Ma 4 ,ai. Qf the names of various gold coins, e.g. 
Madurantakan-madai,***'* Bhuj abala-ma(lai,**’** 0 an<.la- 

^*•197 of 1915, BrahmadeSam, North Arcot, of the 13th year of Parthl- 
vendrapati. 

*®*See also A.R.E., 1916, part ii. para 8. 

*®>In a letter by Elliot, published in Thomas, Chronicles, p. 224. 

i92 jtrav. Arch. Series, II, 4 A. 

^^^Trav. Arch, Scries, II, p. 146. 

Ind., V, p. 106 and n. 3, SoiUh Jml. Inscr., Ill, pp. 143, 161. 

1897, para 6. 

E— V)0 
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macla,^®® Birudu-iruula,^^’^ Kulottunga-mada, Jaya- 
mada, Camara-mada, Gaiidliavarana-niada, or Gandha- 
hasti -mada, U ttainaganda-mada, Raj aifi j a-mada,^®® 
Nokki-madai/®® Naiidi-mada,®®® and Singaya-miida.®®®* 
The relation of the mddai to other gold coins is 
one about which, in the face of the varied, and some- 
times conflicting, evidence, it is difficult to make a 
general statement. From available inseriptional evi- 
dence,®®^ it is only safe to say that it was either half a 
pagoda or a pagoda, according to the particular context 
in which it finds mention. 

The pardao (partah), according to ’Abdu-r 
RazzMi (1443 A.D.), contained 10 
fanam and was half a varaha,^'^^" while, 
according to Varthema,®®® [1504 A.D.] it contained 20 
fanam. According to Barbosa,®®® it was 320 reis; 
Pacs would have it at 360 reis. As the ordinary 
pagoda was estimated at 10 panam,^^^ it appears fair to 
say that ’Abdu-r Razzfik’s pardao was the pagoda of 
10 panam, containing 52 gr. of gold, while his vardha of 


Ind., V, p. 32. 

‘»’175 of 1897. 

‘••Hultzsch in Ep. Ind., VII, p. ISO, n. 1. 

Car., X, Miilbagal 49 (b). 
a®»380 of 1905 
of 1905. 

*"*1 have examined the evidence in Appendix v. 
20j« »Abdu-r Hazzak, Major, India, p. 26. 

= "=Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 191. 

2®>Varthema, Travels, p. 130. 

Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 282. 

•■‘supra, pp. 709 — 10; a real was equal to •28d. 
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20 fanani was the double pagoda of later days. 
Varthema’s 20 fanam pardao must have been the double 
pagoda.^®® 


The hdti was a subdivision of a varaha, being 

An inscription dated 1436 A.D. clearly 
says 4 Tidti=l vardha.'^'^'^ 


The panam or fanam was the chief coin in circula- 
„ tion according to both Mahuan and 

Panam, ^ 

’Abdu-r Razzak. From the relevant 
materiaP”® in connexion with the value of the panam, 


*®®One example of this has been published in Elliot, Coins, Plate III, 
and p. 152 E, No. 112, 119*7 gr. obv, Vi^pu under an arch; Rev. }§ri Kr^pa 
Raya. 

= Car., VIII, Nagar 69—1463 A.D. 

-^^Fanam or liana or ktlnam, Trav, Arch. Series, II, p. 116. 

A. In relation to the gadydna. 

1112 A.D. — Fp. Ind., XIII, p. 58 — gadydna=:lO panam. 

1215 A.D. — Ep. Car., V, Arsikere 51 — gadydtia=zlO hana. 
1407 A.D. — Ep, Car., IV, Hegga^ladevankote 62 — gadydna^ 

10 hana, 

B. In relation to the pon. 

1425 A.D.— 172 of 1916; A.R.E., 3916, part li, para 60 — pon 

10 panam. 

1547 A.D. — 561 of 1919— //ow .li) panam. 

C. In relation to the rardha. 

1425 A.D.— 172 of 1916: A.R.E., 1916, part ii, para 60— 
vardha^lO panam. 

*1443 A.D.— *Abdu-r Razzak, Elliot, History, IV, p. 109— 
vardha—20 panam. 

D. pagoda, pardoa, etc. 

1443 A.D. — 'Abdu-r Razzak, EJliot, History, IV, p. 109— 
partab=\(\ panam. 

*3510 A.D. — Varthema, Trnrrls, p. 130 — prw/Zao— 20 panam, 
(may refer to double pagoda). 

E. kajalijif — 

Trav. Arch. Ficrics, IT, p. 146, 7caJ/in}n=lb kdnam. 
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we may gather that the gold fanam was 1 1 10 of the pon, 
kalanju, etc., viz. 5-2 gr. while the gadydna pana was 
6 ‘2 

This conclusion is also supported by contemporary 
Chinese evidence “In trading they use gold and 
silver coins. The gold coin which is nine-tenths fine is 
called fanam-, it is reckoned (in weight) one 
cmidareen’*^^^ — one candareen was about 5 gr. 

Subdivisions of the pana also existed: the pdga or 
hag a was one-fourth of a pana.^^^ The hag a was also 
equivalent to or probably another name for kCikinl; for 
in the LUdvatl of Bliaskara,^^^ it is stated that 4 
kdkinl made one pana.^^* 

F. ma^ai — 

1255 — 386 of 1919, mct(}ai=:di paruim, 

*1316 — Ep, Ind.f VII, p. 132 — m<14cii=^ panam (may be 

J pagoda). 

Seeming exceptions are noted above with asterisks. Those under C, D, 
and F have already been explained — supra, pp. 709 and 713 under varaha, 
and mOdai, 

Thomas {Chronicles, p. 170] is inclined to give a uniformly higher 
value to the fa,nam : “ The average weight of the gold fanam is 6 gr. ” 

(p. 170). In the light of the inscriptional evidence noted above, and on 
the evidence of actual weight [Elliot, Coins, p. 146] we may safely say 
that the weight of the fanam was between 5 and 6 gr. average 5-2; with 
the exception of the gadydmhpana which was between 6 and 6*2 gr. 

“•'’‘Ref. above to the Vijayanagara pana 5*2 gr.; gadydna (Hoysaja) 
pana 6*2 gr. of date 1.116, kindly communicated to me by Mr. Srlnivasar 
chariar of Mysore, supra, p. 710 n. 178. 

^^^Ying yai sJicng Ian, Rockhill, Notes, Toung Pao, XVI, p. 451. 

= *^SeG Yule and Burnell, Hohswi-Jobson, s. v. Candareen and Tael. 

^^^Ep, hid., IX, p. 267, and Krishna Sastrl, ibid., n. 2. Jnd, Ant, X, 
p. 189 n. 17. 

"Quoted in Ep. Car., IV, p. 31. 

= i4Two references from contemporary literature point to the fact 
that pana was also used to denote certain copper coins, the value of which, 
however, is not known: — 

1. In the text, 'Never until the subject matter is below a 
thousand should the plough be allowed’ etc. the thousand of a 
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Akkam is specified as 1112 kaMC“^^ but whether it 
was a copper coin or silver is not clear. 
If it is the Prakrta form of the Sanskrit 
word aksa it would be equivalent to the kdrsa,^^^ which 
according to earlier evidence, — the Narada Smrti,^^^ 
was a silver coin current in Southern India. Provi- 
sionally, therefore, we may take it that the akkam 
referred to in the inscription was a silver coin, weighing 
about 57 gr.**^* 

Of other silver coins we have mention of the tar 
which, according to the contemporary chronicler, 
was i of a fanam, while *Taiirh’ according to. 
Mahuan,^''’ was 1|15 of a fanam and according to 
.V arthema,®^"'' tare was equal to 1(16 of a fanam. Other 
silver coins were the foreign coins dramma and 
denarius. 

Of copper coins there were the copper fanam (in 
later days), the jilal and the copper cash. 

copper pana should be understood— “Td???,? i/fa pavta sahasram 
hO(ldhavyavV\ The Mitdksura, ii, 99 (1), 215. 

2. A mma is 1|20 of a copper pana Hamrika pana.??/a’— Madhava- 
carya, Pardfiara-Mddhava, III, p. 267. 

Inti. Jnscr., II, p. 76 n. 2. 

= ’ “Which is generally taken as 144 gr. [Copper], 57-6 gr. if silver or 
gold. Cunningham, Coins, pp. 46 and 52. 

‘^’'Kdr^dpavLo dak^inasydm dUi ranpyah pravariate 57. Narada 
smrti, p. 229, cited in Pran Nath, A Sfitdy^ p. 89, n. 2. 

*^*Pran Nath, A litiidy, p. 89. 

“‘•*Abdu-r Hazzak, Major, India, p. 26. 

**“Mahiian, Account, J.B.A.^., 1896, p. 344. 

3 2o«varthema, Travels, p. 130. In the text we have ‘He also coins a 

silver money called Uirc And of these small ones of silver, there 

go sixteen to a fantnu\ Badger, however, in a note in the same page 
[130 n. 1] puts it Tare=l|15th of a fanam — evidently a misprint. Temple 
in his edition of Varthema, [Varthema, Travels, (Temple), p. 53] has 
'sixteen'. 
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In addition to the indigenous coinage, there were 
also the currencies of foreign countries 
Foreign currency, in circulation: some of these like the 
hoddika, and dramma had a large inter- 
nal circulation. The circulation of the latter extended 
from Guzerat to Tinnevelly, and may be traced from 
the tenth century to the fourteenth.®®^ 

DRACHMA. 



Name. 

Date. 

Place. 



907 

Mysore 

2. 


1118 

Pamnad 

3. 


1123 

Chingleput 

4. 


1132 

Trlchinopoly 

5. 


1203 

Tinnevelly 

6. 


5th year of 




Maravarman 




Sundara-Papdya- 




deva 

Tinnevelly 

7. 

• •< 

tf 


8. 

diramam 

1204 

Tinnevelly 

9. 

afljumdni- 




tiramam 

1215 

Ramnad 

10 . 

tiramam 

1230 

Ramnad 

11. 

• • 

1247 

Ramnad 

L2. 


1304 1 

1 Guzerat 


Kemarks. 


According to the 
rate of metal 
dramma^', 

==1|7 kd^v. 


for purchasing 
sandal, cam- 
phor, etc. 


“The value of 
the ...tiraniavi 
was increased 
from 5 md to 7 
vid of kdiff. 


It is interesting to observe that the coin had 
attained such an assured circulation as to be related to 
the native currency in the Ltidvatl of Bhaskara who 
says that one dramma was equal to 16 pana, and that 16 

Car., in. Map<3ya 11, 284 of 1923, 280 of 1910, 578 of 1908, 
682 of 1916, 348 of 1916, 351 of 1916, 459 of 1909, A.R.E., 1910, part 11,. 
para 33, 322 of 1923, 412 Of 1914, A.R.E., 1915, part ii, para 32, 91 of 1924, 
1924, part ii, para 31, Meriitunga, PrahandhacintdmanU p. 18. 
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dramma made one nislia.--- '^riierc were others with 
which the merchant engaged in foreign trade was in the 
main concerned. Such coins were the boddilui, cruzado, 
dirhem, dinar, ducat, fedeo, gold florin, larin, livre 
tournois, mark, real, saggio, sequin, tael, vinteem, and 
xerafin. 


The hoddika was equal to the Greek oholus, and 
Boddika. one-six,tli of a dramma — a silver 

coin weighing 11 -,2 grs. The drachma 
itself was a silver coin weighing on the average about 
60 grains though coins weighing from 56 to 65 grains 
have been found.-®® In modern currency, therefore, 
tlie 'hoddika or oholus can bo thought of as representing 
l-625d. and the dramma as 9;^. resi)ectively. 

The dirhem vaguely represented the drachma, or 


Dirhem, 


rather the Roman (silver) denarius, to 
which the former name was applied in 


the Greek i)rovince8.®®* 


The cruzado was Portuguese money; its average 

^ ^ weight may be taken at about 60 gr.. 

Cruzado, . 07 

that is 9s. 9d. of English money,®®® and 
the half cruzado at 30 gr. or 4s. 10 •5d. 


^^^vardtikdndm da^^aka-dvayam yat sd 
kdkinl td^ ca partd^ catasrah 
te dramma ihdvagamyO 

drammais tathd sOda^hhi^ ca niskah 

The Lilavnti, quoted in Ep, Car., IV, p. 31. 

“•Cunningham in A.S.I., XI, p. 176. An inscription dated 1216 A.D. 
XIX, p. 454.] records the loan of 2,250 mdboddika dramma or 
dramma of 6 hoddika each; and Bhandarkar [Indian Numismiaticst, 
pp. 206 — 07] equates it with 65 to 66 grains, from the analogy of the Greek 
drachma, 

= “Yule, Cathay, IV, p. 56. 

“•Dames in Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 65 n. 1. 

Da Ciinha, Indo-Portuguese Numismatics, nuoted ibid., p. 22, 
Uavenstein, in Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage, p. 96 n. 2, 9s. 8d. 
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The gold dinar of the ‘Abbasid Khalifas was about 

Dinar fedeo was 15 rek on the 

average. Taking the real at •28d. it 
would make 4 •2d., it was 1 1 20 of a pardao.^^'^ The real 
was the smallest unit, being much less than an English 
penny and bearing the relation to cruzado thus 1‘420 
or •28d.®‘** 


Of Venetian currency, mainly in the pages of 
„ . of Marco Polo, we find mention of three 

coins — the silver mark, the gold ducat 
and the sequinr^^ The mark of silver may be taken 
fairly at f2-4s. of English money and the gold ducat 
at 9s. 4'284d.®^" The gold florin was nearly equal in 
value to the seqiiin.^^^ 

Florentine currency was mainly represented by 
the gold florin, with a value of 9 s. 

piorm. 4*8516d. English money.^^^ 

**«Daines in Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 65 n. 1; according to Rice 
lEp, Car,, XII, Tumkur, p. 16 n. 2] dindr is the same word as denarius, a 
gold coin also called ni^ka, 

** ^Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 156. Barbosa says, "it is nought but a 
name being the value of eighteen reis, or fourteen, or twelve, according to 
place, for it is more in some places and less in others”. It may be identi- 
fied with the fedea, "a nominal coin=15 reis” (Da Cunha, Jndo-Portuguese 
Numismatics, p. 31, quoted by Dames in Barbosa, An Account, I, 
p. 156 n. 2). 

***Real is otherwise called maravedis; see Barbosa, An Account, I, 
p. 204, and Dames, ibid., p. 65 n. 1, p. 178 n. 1 and p. 191 n. 

**»Sernigi also notes that Venetian and Genoese ducats were current 
at Calicut— Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage, p. 128. 

**®Yule, in Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 591. Prinsep, Essays, II, 
Useful Tables, pp. 43 — 44: Ducat 53*50 gr. 

***Sequin, 9s. •284d. Yule, Cathay, IV, p. 58 quoted from Cibrario^ Pol, 
Economica del Medio Evo, iii, 228, 248, 52 ‘40 gr. Prinsep, Essays, II, 
[Useful Tables], p. 44. 

•••Yule, Cathay, IV, p. 68. 
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It is indeed a curious fact that the Portuguese 
cruzado, the gold dinar of Egypt, the Venetian ducat, 
and sequin, and the Florentine florin should nearly be 
equal to the indigenous pagoda or varaha coins. 

The larin or laris named from Lar, their place of 
origin, was Persian money. It was not a coin in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but a bent 
Larin. silvci* stamped at the 

end,-®^ and was worth at this period Is. 5d. being 1|7 
of the gold cruzador^^ 

The livre tournois, French iiioney, may be taken 
Livre totiruoiti. as equal to 14s. 3*8d.*“® 

Of other coins that wc meet with, mention may be 
made of the Chinese tael — silver 6s. 7d. 
and gold £ 3. 5s. lOd. ; the vinteem was 
17|20d., and the xerafln of 300 reis about 7s. 

We have seen that the currency system of the 
country was not based on a uniform 
standard. First, there were transac- 
tions in which a certain weight of x)re- 
(dous metal took the place of money. Again, there were 
foreign coins, the value of which was not always uni- 
form. The indigenous coins themselves were liable to 
fluctuations in value; what we have indicated in the 
foregoing pages is only a norm or average, at best an 
approximation. At a particular time and place, th(i 
actual might vary fi om the average, for the coins were 
liable to deterioration or debasenunt. ( ’ontempoi’ary 

*• ‘Moreland, India, p. 57. 

“^Dames in Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 100 n. 1. 100 n. and p. 65 n. 1, 

2*»Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 590. 

e— 91 
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chroniclers noted"®” with reference to the pardao that 


the gold was rather base; those made in Hora were 
perfectly genuine while in many other places were false. 
Reduced weight may also be a I’esult of the merease in 
the price of the metal concerned. The result was that 
coins could not be expected to pass as fixed standards 
of value ; assaying and weighing were necessary before 


Assaying and 
weighing. 


a coin could be accepted in payment 
for articles. In other words, the coin 


was conceived as the mere embodiment 


of a quantity of metal. The recognition, therefore, 
that even coins with a metallic content reduced by use, 
or those originally of inferior content may be accepted 
without question in trade is of a later evolution in the 
conception of money; i.e. coins were not at this period 
I'cgarded as fixed standjirds of value, but rather as a 
foian of merchandise, of which the equivalent in other 
commodities depended upon the weight and tlie 
fineness of the coins tendered.^®’^ Assaying was a 
regular occupation of a class of people — ^tbo goldsmiths. 
1'lu> gold presented is stated in the Cola period to bo 
tulai-po}}, subsequent to the gold being burnt, cut, 
melted, cooled, and found current, wanting neither in 
purity nor in weight.-®® Village assemblies also were 
careful to receive gold coins of tlie proper weight and 
fineness in their transactions as is evidenced by 
the mention of UrkladSemmaippou, also called 


= ® “Barbosa, An Accoiuit, I, p. 204. Hora was supposed to be the name 
of the mint-town whore these Coins were struck. The coins were most 
probably struck in Vijayanagar itself, see Dames, ibid., n. 1. 

= ®’Moreland, India, p. 59. 

1912, part ii, para 21. 
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Tippokkiic-cempoii^^^ or palaukdsinodum oppadii, i.e. 
corros^jondiiig or agreeing with the old coin (that 
had been tested by fire). These stipulations in 
inscrijjtions of the coins that village assemblies would 
accept are evidence to show that the current coins 
varied in weight and fineness. Hence coins were 
generally taken at their w’eight.-^" That luieness of 
gold was taken into consideration is shown by an 
inscription which mentions gold of 3 kinds of fuieness 
8 , 82 , and 9 - “ ; and often the money had to be delivered 
in the presence of the village goldsmith.^^- For pur- 
poses of testing and veidfication touclistolies and in 
some cases, a gold bar of the royal standard of purity 
^vero kept, and the coin was received after a process of 
testing."^^ 

Assaying was thus a regular occupation of the gold- 
smirhs. The fees for assaying varied from place to 
place. In 1144 A.l). at ►Sedambal the assay fee was 
a quarter fauam on every gold piece, a rather high 
rate. The office of the examiner of coins Avas indeed 
of some importance, and heavy punishments were 
prescribed for one Avho Avent wrong in the work: 
“That examiner of coins, moreover, who declares a 
dramma or other coin good even when it is alloyed \v ith 


of 1925, A.R.E., 1925, part ii, para 10. South hid. Inner., Ill, 
103, p. 236. 

South hid. Inner., Ill, 180, ‘We received 12 kaluhju of gold by 
weight*. 

South Ind. Inner., II, 71 — 1446 A.D. 

»^=494 of 1921—1353 A.D. 

•*‘*•516 of 1919. 


Ind., XIX, p. 40—1144 A.D. 
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copper or the like, or declares a good coin to be false, 
such a one shall be fined in the highest amercement”.-^’ 

Goldsmiths were also often money changers, and 
Money changers, bankers; these money changers are 
referred to by Vasco Da Gama: — 

“The overseer of the treasury then sent for a 
changer, who weighed it all, and proved it with his 
touchstones, which they carry for that purpose, and 
with which they are very clever; and they set a value 
on each coin.” 

The actual iirocess of testing was witnessed by 
Vartliema; and he describes it in a very interesting 
passage, which, though long, is worthy of being 
reproduced, as it gives us some idea of the conditions 
under which internal trade suffered delay; incidentally 
it shows also the cleverness of the money changers of 
the period. 

“The money chaugers and bankers of Calicut have 
some w’cights, that is, balances, which are so small that 
the box in which they stand and the weights together 
do not weigh half an omice ; and they are so true that 
they w ill turn by a hair of the head. And when they 
wish to test any piece of gold, they have carats of gold 
as we have ; and they have the touchstone like us. And 
they test after our mamier. When the touclistone is 
full of gold, they have a ball, of a certain composition 
which resembles w^ax, and with this ball, when they 
wish to see if the gold be good or poor, they press on 
the touchstone and take aw^ay some gold from the said 

2 4 5vijnaneBvara, The Mitdksard, ii, 241. 
a* •Vasco Du Gama, The Three Voyages, p. ISl. 
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touchstone, and then they see in the ball the goodness 
of the gold, and they say; ^Idu nanuu, Idu Aga%~*'’ 
that is, ‘ that is good, and this is poor.’ And 
when that ball is full of gold, they melt it, and 
take out all the gold which they have tested by the 
touchstone. The said money-changers are extremely 
acute in their business.”-^'’ 

The mention of money-changers and bankers 
brings us to an incident recorded by h’erishta-^’^ Avliich 
is a singular example of the effect of religious animosity 
on economic relations. In the I'cign of Mahomed Shah I 
Bahmani, the Hindu bankers, at the instigation of the 
Kajas of Vijayanagar and Telingana," melted all the 
coins which fell into their hands in order that those of 
the infidels might alone be current in the Dekhan. 
Mahomed Shah, incensed against them on their per- 
sisting in the offence, put to death (in 1360 A.D.) many 
persons guilty of such conduct and limited the business 
of the mint and of the bank to a few Hindus of the 
Khatri caste who had accompanied the various aj inies 
which had invaded the Dekhan, and now enjoyed a 
monopoly of the business of banking and money 
changing until in the reign of Firuz Shah Balimani 
(1397-1422) the descendants of the slaughtered men 

=*’The translation reads viannii. I have no access to the original, but 
maainu appears to be meant for which means in Malayalam, 'is 

good’, in contrast with Aga (which follows) =’is not good’. 

24»varthema, Travels, p. 168. 

2 4 9Ferishta, History, II, pp. 300 — 01. 

a»«Ferishta attributes this to the instigation of the Rajahs of 
Telingana and Vijayanagar who wished that their coins only should be 
current in the Dekhan, but it is equally probable that It was due to the 
inborn habit of hoarding which prevails amongst Hindus. See for this 
point of view, Gribble, A History, I, p. 36. 
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were permitted on payment of a large sum of money 
to resume the business of their forefathers. 

This survey of currency will not be complete with- 
out a reference to the administrative side of coinage. 

The prerogative of coinage of course 
pertained to the ruler — or rulers when 
there were several ; indeed that most of 
the old coins were issued by rulers, foreign or indige- 
nous is too well-known to require any proof. The mint 
in one context is referred to as ‘ accmatankasdla* the 
mint where coins were stamped Whether the issue 
of coins was made from one central mint or from 
several cannot be ascertained with accuracy — though 
Barbosa speaks-®-, generally, of the pardao being made 
ill many towns in the Vijayanagar kingdom. 

The place of the mint in the administrative system 
of the country is interesting. In the Vijayanagara 
period, we are told, “the usage of the country is that at a 
stated peiiod every one throughout the whole Empire 
carries to the mint the revenue (Zar) which is due 
from him and whoever has money due to him from the 
Exchequer receives an order upon the mint”.^®“ 

Though coinage was, generally, a prerogative 
of the state we find some examples in South India of 
private agencies being allowed by the state to issue 
coins. Such are the corns which are said to have been 
struck at some of the principal temples in South 

*>‘^499 of 1915-1133-34 A.D. 

-=-‘Baibosa, An Account ^ I, p. 204. 

2 K» 'Abdu-r Razzak, Elliot, History, IV, p. 109. 'Abdu-r Razzak himself 
received such an assigument ou the* mint. 
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India.““^ These were “local issues generally connected 
with tlie most I’cvered shrines, and circulating 
in their vicinity”, with the consent of the state. 
They were distinguished from state currencies by the 
fact of their not bearing the device of any dynasty nor 
the name of any king. 

Finally we may also point out the facilities for 
transmission of currency that existed 
""^'currency.***' ill tliG middle ages. The hundi — hill of 
exchange — was certainly well-known. 
Witness one Ariyanatha Mudaliar who “appointed 
villages to remit himdis (or bills of exchange) to Ciisi 
Benares for the purpose of daily feeding there one 
thousand Brahmans”.®®® It must, however, be pointed 
out that we have no moans of understanding the real 
character of the hundi. The present day bill of 
exchange is a means of payment characterized by the 
fact that three persons are involved in it: the receiver, 
the drawer and the drawee ; the bill can bo transferred to 
third parties by endorsement, every individual eiidoi’ser 
becoming responsible wdth no question raised I'egard- 
ing the transaction, in connexion with which the bill was 
drawn; it is liquid. How far the hundi of the middle 
ages was liquid is more than that we can say; it is 
probable that it was an instiument, similar to our 
checks, — a mere means of payment, ordinarily of pay- 
ment at a distance, by means of which one paid debts 
with money to which one had a claim at some other 

2®*Sewell, Copper Coins, Ind, Ant, XXXII, pp. 313 ff. See also 
Bhandarkar, Indian Numismatics, pp. 152 — 53. 

*»®Taylor, Oriental Historical Manuscripts, II, p. 115, date about Saka 
J400, (1478 A.D.), 
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place, the difference in place between the one who pro- 
mised payment and one who actually made the payment 
being essential to the instrument. 

NoteD 

TAXES ON LAND 

The taxes on land fall into 4 main groups: — 
1. Land revenue proper. 2. Taxes for maintenance of 
irrigation works. 3. Taxes for the maintenance of 
village officers. 4. Taxes for the maintenance of temples 
and Brahmans. 

We may venture to suggest tentatively the equiva- 
lents for these in Tamil inscriptions : 

i. kadamai 

iii'.i I kudimai 

iv. vmiydgam J 

One inscription in particular suggests this classi- 
fication. No. 39 of 1924, dated 1325 A.D. divides taxes 
on land into 4 groups kadamai, antardya and vini- 
ydyam and vddukkadamai. AMardya and vvm- 
yogam are grouped under one tei'm, viz. kudimai in 
No. 224 of 1917, (1165 A.D.), A.B.E., 1918, part ii, 
para 38. In others, the taxes on land are grouped 
under two heads only kadamai and kudimai, see 224 of 
1917, 335 of 1921, South Ind. Tuffcr., 1, 61, line 3, South 
lud. Tnscr., V, 436. 

The suggestion in fhis note is purely tentative ; it 
does not affect the conclusions in the main body of the 
text. 
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Note E 

PROFESSIONAL TAXES 


accutari 

tax on weavers 

erimln kasu 

99 

fishermen 

idaippaUam 
idangai van 

99 

shepherds 
left hand castes 

kadai irai 

99 

merchants 

kusakkdnam 

99 

potters 

maggadere 

nallavu 

99 

weavers 

shepherds 

nallerudu 

99 

shepherds 

ddakkuU 

99 

feery-fee 

paraittari 

99 

weavers 

salikattari 

99 

weavers 

sekkukkadamai 

99 

oilmongers 

tattdrpdttam 

99 

goldsmiths 

taragu 

99 

brokers 

tari irai 

99 

weavers 

tuoakattari 

99 

weavers 

vanndrpdrai 

99 

washermen 

vatdngai 

99 

right hand castes 

virpidi 

99 

on 

hunters 

barbers 


bakers 

braziers 

beggars 

carpenters 

cooks 

dyers 

glassmakers 
jugglers 
metal dealers 
prostitutes 
toddy drawers 
umbrella makers 
washermen 

References -.— of 1905, 300 and 318 of 1909, A.B.E., 1910, part 11, 
paras 34 and 54, 221 of 1910, AJtJl., 1911, part 11, para 51, 272 and 364 
Of 1912, 264 of 1914, 46, 48, 140, 386 of 1915, A.R.E., 1916, part 11, para 66. 
247 of 1916, A.R.E., 1916, part 11. para 64. 88 of 1921, 10, 45 of 1922, 

1922, part 11, para 41, 207, 389 of 1922, 290 of 1925, 491 of 1926; Bp. Car., 
IV, Oupdlupet 1, Bp. Car., V, Hassan 119. 

E^92 
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Note F 

THE KALA^^ JU 

The , weight of the kalanju, according to the 
Government Epigraphist, is 80 gr.* Mac Lean gives it as 
82 gr. [Manual, s. v. Calanjy'\ Pran Nath [A Study, 
p. 91] has attempted to fix it at 57 6 gr. According to 
Elliot, the kalanju, as a measure of weight, is used in the 
Kanakku Sdranfi as equivalent to 10 panattukkam or 20 
manjddi, and as each manjadi is commonly reckoned 
about 4 gr. it may be taken at 80 gr. — ^though in 
reality the manjddi is somewhat more, from 4^ to 5. 
grains.! 

But kalanju considered as the unit on which the 
metrical system of the South was based does not appear 
to have denoted 80 gr. Elliot himself appears to be 
aware of this, when he says, “The kalanju of 10 man- 
jddi which we take to be the other normal unit of weight 

is the name of a prickly climbing species It 

was on these two seminal units the manjddi and the 
kalanju that the normal metrical system of the South 
appears to have been founded”.! 

Inscriptional evidence shows that kalanju weighed 
from 50 to 52 gr. ;§ we know from other evidence, || that 

*/South hid. Inscr., Ill, Index, s. v. Kalanjv, III, p. 236, A.R.E,, 
1913, part ii, para 12. 1 ka]flilju=20 

•[•Table quoted in Elliot, Coins, p. 49. Elliot, Coins, p. 47. 

^Elliot, Coins, p. 48. 

§140 of 1912, A.R.E., 1913, part ii, para 22. 1 m04ai=l kajaflju. 
Inscriptions of the Pudukdtfai State, 233, 1 pon=l kalanju. Trav. Arch. 
Series, II, p. 146, 10 fcd7iaw=l kalflnju. 

]|supra, pp. 711 — 6, 
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tnddai and pon were generally equivalent to 10 pamm 
and the parmin was invariably 5 -2 grs.TI 

As Cunningham says, “ As coin the kalanju was 
equivalent in value to the gold hUn. — on the eastern 
coast, there was a native gold coin called haltis, from 
which the merchants derived a profit by giving Roman 
gold and silver money in exchange. The name seems 
to be the same as the kalutti of Malayalam, the 
karmida of Ceylon and the kalanjti of South India. 
The seed is used as a weight which is now over 50 gr. 
leaking this weight as a guide, I have little hesitation 
in identifying the kaltis witli the gold him of South 
India, which averages about 52 grains.”** 

In regard to the other estimate of the kalanjn at 
57 ’6 gr. it is probably sufficient to say that the i^osition 
as stated by the writer himself is not quite convincing. 
Says he, “For the purpose of calculation, I would 
rather take it (kalanju) as weighing 57 *6 gr., and in 
value and metal content exactly the same as the niska of 
Bhaskara, which was equal in value to 16 drammas .... 
and 256 copper panas. The reason for this appears 
from the conclusions dratvn hy Sir Walter Elliot, who, 
after examining the weights of ancient South Indian 
gold coins, remarked that ^ They weigh about 52 gr, ; 
evidently derived from the kalanju, their original 
name being pon, which simply means gold in Tamil, 
becoming hon in Canarese and the origin of the 
Mahomedan hun.^W^ 

Tsupra, p. 712. 

♦♦Cunningham, Coins, p. 49, Qlliot, Coins, p. 48. The kalanju scedB 
'weigh about 40 grs. each, one only reached 42 grs. Mature seeds would 
probably average from 46 to 50 grs/ 

tfPran Nath, A Study, p. 91; italics are mine. 
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In justice to Pran Nath, it must be said, however, 
tliat taking the rice com at a higher average 0 *3585 gr. 
as estimated by Cunningham, or taking the faaiam at 
5 *85 gr., the weight of one solitary coin — denomination 
Viraraya 5-85 gr. — ^noticed by Prinsep, Essays, II, 
(Useful Tables), p. 44, it is possible to arrive at 
57-6 gr. for the kalanju, but Cunningham himself 
seems to have realised that his estimate was a bit high j 
for he says that the theoretical weight of 57 -6 gr. (of 
the him with which he has equated kalanju) had 
dwindled down to 52 — 53 gr.§§ 

Cunningham, Coins, Numismatic Chronicle, 1873, p. 197. 

§§Gunningham, Coins, p. 51. 



CHAPTER VII 

Charitable Works, Famines and Poor-relief 

Introductory — The basis of poor-relief — Forms of charity 
described under two heads — i. Unorganized : Brahmans — Ascetics — 
Watersheds and rcsthouses — Street beggars — ii. Organized through 
institutions — Finance — The tcmi)le and institutions connected with 
it: boarding schools and hospitals — The rnalha — The almshouse — 
Miscellaneous points — Famines — Some characteristics — Causes — 
Symptoms — liesults — ^IIclp of the State. 

Note. — In tliis chapter an attempt is made to bring together the 
available facts connected with charitable works, famines and poor- 
relief. In a sense tliey all form part of one subject, viz. the problem 
of rendering help to the needy, 4he needy' being taken not in the 
sense of the absolutely indigent, but those wiio were dependent in 
some measure upon charity. Their connexion with the economic 
life of the people is too obvious to need any justification for inclu- 
sion in this place. 

Writing nearly a centuiy ago, Col. Sykes tried to 
account for the absence of a poor law in India and 
found an explanation for it “in the universal senti- 
ment of charity which is inculcated both 
Introductory. precept and example in all grades 

of society Beggars in India rarely appeal 

in vain for alms, indeed they ask with confidence, if 
not with insolence, knowing the devotional sentiment 
which inculcates the gift of alms in expiation of sin”.* 

The essence of this precept as taught in the 
Dharmasastras and elaborated in the 
^^reiiet ^ *** ****°’^ Commentaries is often stated in inscrip- 
tions. A verse in the Tiruvejlarai 

’Sykes« Indian Character, J,R.A,8., 1860, p. 239. 
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inscription^ declares that no object in this world is 
permanent, that life is sure to decay and that there- 
fore if a person commands wealth he must, after taking 
what is required for his maintenance, utilize the 
remainder in providing for works of charity. 

Expiation of sin, procuring an abode in the world 
of iSiva,® procuring immortality for one’s father,* or 
mother,® success in combat for oneself,® or fear of 
disgrace,^ safety at sea,® success for the arms of the 
king, and recovery from illness were among the motives 
that induced people to start works of charity. 

Works of charity had not only to be started, but 
must be kept going; and the inducement was held out 
that, of charity, ‘if those who may come in the future 
maintain, half the merit will be theirs’;® or put diffe- 
rently, it was declared that ‘the religious merit of those 
who make grants and of those who protect them is 
equal ; therefore protect. ’ A charity if founded even by 
an enemy was to be assiduously protected ; for the enemy 
alone was an enemy, but ‘the charity is nobody’s 
enemy’.*® It was not essential that there should be 
male descendants in a family to be eligible to continue 
the performance of charitable works. We are told that 
“some of the families. . . .ceased to have male members 


’Ep. Ind., XI, pp. 167—58. 

•Ep. Can, VIII, Sorab 475. 

*Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 22. 

•380 of 1905. 

•278 of 1905. 

'South Ind,. laser., II, p. 459. 

•Yule, Cathay, IV, p. 120 and Ibn Batuta (Defremery), IV, pp. S05 — 06. 
*Ep. Car., IV, Cbamarajnagar -60. 

Iffid., IV, pp, 68 — 64. 
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and that in consequence a question arising? as to how 
the feeding pertaining to these families should be 
conducted in future; the MaJiesvaras stated that the 

feeding stipulated in the grant devolved on the 

female descendants as well, and that arrangements 
were made in accordance with that order. 

If the hope of religious merit was insufficient to 
induce the continuance of charity, curses were invoked : 
He who should take away land, whether granted by 
himself or others, had to prepare himself to be “born 
as a worm in dung for sixty thousand years. One who 
takes away a single gold piece, a single cow, or a single 
inch of soil goes to hell, until the dissolution of the 
universe ; they who lay hands upon brfihmanic fiefs are 
born as black snakes l.ying in withered tree-trunks 
amidst the waterless wildernesses of the Vindhya.”^^ 

Certain occasions wei'c specially recommended as 
being auspicious for beginning works of charity — ^the 
day of the Equinox solstices, the day of a lunar or solar 
eclipse, sankrmiti, ncAV moon, GodvadaM,^^ etc. 

We are not, however, concerned with all forms of 
charity, such for instance as were made by ftcmbiyan- 
Mahadevi, — “who developed a devout turn of mind and 
spent large sums of money in renovating ruined 
temples and constructing new ones in stone, provided 
the images of gods and goddesses with valuable gold 
ornaments set with pearls, rubies and diamonds and 
made gifts of gold and silver utensils to several temples 


“1164 A.J).— South Ini. Inner., Ill, p. 472. 

^*1087 A.D. — Ep, Ind., XII, p. 146 — ^Bellary. 
Copper-plate Inscriptions^ p. 59, verse 30, line 71. 
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for use during the services.” — ^have no direct bearing 
on the relief of distress. Those forms of 
Forms of charity charity which had a direct connexion 
tw heads!*”^^**^ with poverty and distress may be 
divided under two heads: i unorga- 
nized and ii organized charity; the foi*mer took the 
form of gifts to individuals for the asking or on the 
initiative of the donor, the latter to institutions devoted 
wholly or partly to helping the poor. 


Of the first class, gifts to Brahmans were highly 
recommended in the text books of the 
^’SaSns^^' period. In the language of the 
MitUksard whatever was given to a 
Brahmana was to be considered stored as ‘a provident 
fund’;^° such a statement by itself may be considered 
unreal, but the idea underlying it was based on the 
assumption that the donee was to be a pure one: “The 
Brahmana who forsakes the rules for receiving gifts 
becomes a monkey; and the giver becomes a foul- 
scented jackal in the burning ground.” The Brah- 
man donee was to be one who, to keep up his spiritual 
purity, confined himself to alms alone.” Various forms 
of such gifts arc recommended,^® hem-diva, hema- 
garhha, tnhJ-purnsa (weighing oneself against gold and 
precious stones), visva-cakra, hralim-dnda, go-sahasra, 
kdma-dhenu made of gold, sapt-dmhJiddhi, horse 
chariot made of gold, mahdhhuta-ghata, svarnorksmd, 
raina-dhenu-kalpaka-vrksa, etc., many of them being 

1926, part ii, para 22 for a detailed description. 

**Vijfiane5vara, The Mitdk^arUt I, 315. 

Car., VIII, Sorab 382. 

”Vijflanesvara, The MiUlksard, ii, introduction to verse 114. 

”jE7p. Iml., XVI. pp. 299—300. 
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based on Hemadri, the writer of the Danakhanda. The 
instruction of this writer finds frequent reference 
in the records of this period and that kings, 
in particular, were delighted to perform such gifts is 
testified to by the large number of donative inscriptions. 
Of all gifts, however, land seems to have been the most 
favoured, for “Land contains jewels, corn, water and 
cowpens; therefore by making a gift of land one 
becomes a giver of all these 

Under ‘unorganized charity’ we may also include 
the gifts to professed ascetics. Mahuan gives us a 
picturesque description of some of these: “Here also 
Ascetics another class of men called CJiokis 

(yogi), who lead austere lives like the 
Taoists of China, but who, however, arc married. 
These men from the time they are born do not hjive 
their heads shaved or combed, but plait their hair into 
several tails, which hang over their shoulders; tlu>y 
wear no clothes, but round their waists they fasten a 
stiip of rattan, over which tlnjy hang a fji(!ce of white 
calico; they carry a conch-shell, which Ihey blow as 
they go along the road; they ai'e accompanied by their 
wives, who simply wear a small bit of cotton cloth 
round their loins. Alms of rice and money are given 
to them by the people whose houses they visit. 

It is interesting to note in this connexion that kings 
were advised not to be too liberal to mendicant ascetics 
and those of matted hairs; for “if a king through his 
partiality for letters gives large sums of money and 

‘•Ep. Car., VIII, TirthahaJli 12—1405 A.D. 

•oTnd. Ant., XII, p. 123. 

*>Mahuan« Account, J.R.A.S., 1896, pp. 343 — 44. 

E— 93 
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villages to mendicant ascetics and those of matted 
hairs, they may (as a result of his benefactions) sweiv’e 
from their necessary discipline which would increase 
in the state evils such, as famine, disease and infantile 
mortality. Therefore, in the case of such people, it is 
sufficient if the king shows hhakti (respect and devo- 
tion) towards them. The only evil that might then 
result is their suffering, but no sin would accrue to the 
sovereign. 

We may also include under this head, gifts to 
individuals for the maintenance of watersheds”® and 
water-troughs for cattle, the provision of rest- 
houses for travellers,®® the planting of 
Watersheds and groves,®® and the distribution of mone\’^ 
on a fixed day every j^ear to a certain 
number of learned men®’ as well as to street beggars. 
Water sheds were opened, partly under the 
belief, it is said, that “the spirit of a dead man is con- 
sumed by extraordinary thirst and that it has to be 
appeased by charities of a watershed, well or tank”;®** 
they were established near the temples,®” in the market 
place®" or by the roadside ; gruel mixed with butter milk 


*'Sarasvatl, Political Maxims, IV, part ill, p. 69. 

Car., VII, Honnaii 18. 

**Ep. Car., XI, Challakere 35 and 36. 

»'72 of 1900. 

Car., Ill, p. 92. 

Jnd., IV, p. 149. 

»*260 of 1916, A.B.E., 1916, part il, para 14. 

»*323 of 1917. 

•»205 of 1918. 
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was provided during four months of the year; even 
betel leaf was provided in somc.®^ Siniilaiiy the water- 
troughs for cattle were popular forms of gift, for, 
according to the Mahdbhdrata, the person in whose timk 
the thirsty cows, beasts and birds and men drank 
water obtained the f mit of performing the Asvamedha 
sacrifice. An interesting instance of coriiorate effort 
in tliis connexion is supplied by an inscrii)tion from 
Bellary:*- certain residents of the village gave timber 
required for baling water to the chai ity-fouiitain, on 
the same day certain salt manufactures agreed to give 
two hollas of salt from each salt-pan to the man who 
baled out water for the fountain; the smiths, too, who 
were worshippers of KaUkadevi and Kamatlicsvara 
agreed to repair or renew the iron bucket for drawing 
water and the gautmdas gave a jiiece of land for the 
inaintenaiice of the man. 

Of street beggars, little n(!ed be said; but some 
methods employed by them in obtaining alms, how- 
ever, are interesting by themselves: “ When they 
wished to obtain alms, they took great stones, wherewith 
they beat upon their shoulders and bellies as thong] i 

„ ^ they would slay themselves before them, 

street beggars. . . , . , . , 

to hinder winch they give them great 
alms that they may depart in peace”; “others carry 
knives with which they slash their arms and legs, and 
to these, too, they give large alms that tliey may not 
kill themselves.”*® 

“Ep. Cor., Vll, Honii&li 18. 

»»510 of 1914, 

•■Barbosa, An Account, 1, p. 111. 
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Organized charity may be described as making 
provision for the lodging, feeding, clothing or nursing 
of the needy through institutions — ^iii 


ii. Organized 
through institu- 
tions. 


the main, temples, mathas, sattras and 
other alms-houses and hospitals. The 


funds for the maintenance of these 


charity institutions came from several sources. Gifts 
of land,^^ of moneys® and taxes remitted in their 
favour'**^ Avere among the commonest. Provision was 
made for the distribution of fooddaily,®^ 
once a day,^*^ on certain days in the 
month such as £Jiddam/^ Dvddasv^^ and new moon 
da}'s,“ on special occasions in the year such as 
Sivardtri^- festival, Bohini,*'^ the birth day of the king** 
and the queen,*'’’ U ttaruyu'm*^' and Daksindijmia,*^ and 
on certain festive occasions.*** A novel method was 


**to set apart the gTain consumed by each family in one 
day in the year’’ for purposes of these institutions.*** 
Again, lands confiscated from Brahmans'*" went to them 


'M9 of 1903. 

"=i40 of 1902. 

"21 of 1900. 

^^Copper-plate Inscriptions, 1 (1291 A.D.)— tiifydnnodono. 
»“£p. Car., VIII, Nagar 1. 

"166 of 1902. 

‘“688 of 1917. 

"220 of 1915. 

"354 of 1916. 

"357 of 1916. 

"404 of 1916. 

"489 of 1925. 

"479 of 1925. 

"479 of 1925. 

"230 of 1903. 

"328 of 1916. 

"718 of 1916. 
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according to the directions contained in smrtis. Lastly 
tJiey were reserve recipients of unclaimed property. 
The following supplies an illustration “If any one 
among them died without children, his elder and 
younger brotheis were to have possession. If there 
were no brothers, his son-in-law and grand children 
were to have possession. If there were no such 
relatives, the property was to go to such works of 
cliarity as the cultivators decided”. 

The temple comes first in order of importance 
among charitable institutions. In deal- 

The temple and the place of the temple 

Institutions con- fn fjig village ecoiioiiiy''’- we have 

iigcl6Ci wiLii r 

boarding schools incidentally indicated its importance in 
and hospitals. i l* t -xxt t t 

the work oi poor-reliet. We need only 
develop it liere. In gifts to temples we 
often find the formula.®^ ‘To provide for worship, 
for gifts of food to the assembly of ascetics and 
for repairs’ which shows that distribution of food was 
considered one of their normal functions. Generally 
wayfarers, pilgrims and other devotees, besides many 
employees of the temple, had their food in the temple 
and the fare was by no means very sparse, ghee, split 
pulse, vegetables and buttermilk besides rice being 
among the dishes seiwed. In the vegetable dishes the 
necessary condiments such as pepper, pulses, mustard, 
turmeric, cummin, salt, tamarind etc. were added. On 
festive occasions®^ curds, plantain-fruits, betel leaves, 

“Ep. Car., IX, Nelamangala 12 — 1330 A.D. 

•'supra, p. 291. 

••Ep. Car., II, 143—1131 A.D. 

••A.R.E., 1913, part ii, para 6 . 
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scented dust, sandal etc. were also supplied. And it 
must be remembered such festive occasions were not 
rare, every month having generally one such“® and on 
some of these occasions cloths were also distributed. 

Besides ascetics, devotees and wayfarers and 
employees, some temples had also a number of residen- 
tial students in boarding schools attached to them. 
Examples come from all pai'ts of the country — 
KuiTiool,®® Guntur,”^ Chingleput,°® S. Arcotj^** Mysore**” 
and Travancore.®^ 

The number of boys maintained varied from 20 to 
340; besides there were the teachers who numbered from 
one to fourteen. Maintenance included lodging, food, 
clothing, bathing oil, generally once a week, and oil for 
lamps. Provision was made in such institutions for 
feeding visitors, the total number maintained in the 
Ennayiram school®- coming to 506, a large number for 
the period. In these, provision was made for education 
in the Vedas, Rg, A^ijiir, and Saina, Logic, Litei-ature 
and the Agamas, the Vgaknranas and V Manta, and for 
the teaching of Karnata and such other native tongues. 

Some idea of the importance of these institutions 
may be gathei’ed from the fact that the institution at 

»»For details, see Subramania Iyer, Historical Sketches, pp. 337 — ^38. 

“«269 of 1905. 

“^94 of 1917, A,R,E., 1917, part ii, paras 34—36. 
of 1915. 

*•333 of 1917, A.R.E., 1918, part 11, paras 27 — 29, and 176 of 1919, 
A.R.E,, 1919, part li, para 18. 

C(tr,, IV, N&gamangala 20. 

^^Trav. Arch. Scries, 1. i. 

•*333 of 1917, A.R.E., 1918, part Ii, paras 27 — 29. 
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Tripurantakam in the Kurnool district was endowed 
with the income from 44 villages; another had the 
income of 45 veli of land®^ and a third at Tribhuvani in 
SI. Arcot had an annual income of 9525 lalam of 
paddy.®^ 

Temples had also hospitals attached to them.®® 
The best known example of this is the one®® at Tiru- 
miikkudal, Chingleput district. The hosi)ital was 
named VTrasolan and provided 15 beds for. sick 
people. The establishment at this hospital consisted 
of one doctor, in whose family the privilege of ad- 
ministering medicines was hereditary, one sui'geon, two 
servants who fetched drugs, supplied fuel and did other 
services for the hospital, two maid-servants for nursing 
the patients and a servant, who did duty also for the 
school attached to it. The medicines required for one 
year were stored in the hospital ;®’^ ('ow’s ghee for 
preparing medicines and oil for burning omi lamp 
throughout the night were also jirovided for. The 
water supplied to patients was S(;ented with cardamon 
and klias-khas roots. These details arc interesting as 
they show the care bestowed in providing for the con- 
veniences of the inmates. 

The matJia — the monastery — ^was the second irn- 
The matiui portant institution. During the rule of 
the Cola and Pandya kings, many new 

••ibid. 

••For details, see A.R.E., 1918, part ii, paras 28—29, and 1919, part 11, 
para 18. 

••182 of 1915, A.R.E., 1917, part ii, paras 34—36, 248 of 1923, 112 of 
1925, A.R.E., 1925, part ii, para 13. 

••182 of 1915, A.R.E., 1916, part 11, para 16. 

•’For details, see ibid. 
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mathas were established. The names of some of the 
matJias which occur in inscriptions are even now 
lingering with us — ^the ^ankaracaiya matham at 
Conjeeveram,®** {^ringeri,®** the Tirunilavitankan, 
the Golaki-matha'^® with branches at Puspagiri 
and Tripurantakam, Lakujisa matha’^ and tlie 
Kalamukha matha.^-’ Many of them were secta- 
rian — for Brahmans,'^® 8ettis/^ iSaivaites,'^® Vaisna- 
vaites/® etc. Many of them, too, were subject 
to some kind of common control, having been 
established by an order of ascetics they had also 
some soi't of regnlations concerning their discipline, 
particularly regarding the strict observance of 
celibacy^” and the following of ancient customs;'^®" 
with these we are not piimarily concerned. We 
need only note that many of them were attached to 
temples and owed their origin to the munificence of 
private individuals and that, though primarily religious 
in character, having ('or aim the provision of a suitable 
environment for those who devoted themselves to 


^^Copper-plate Inscriptions, 1. 

”°Ep, Car., VI, Sringdri Jagir 2. 

^n95 of 1905, 272 of 1905, 209 of 1924, 213 of 1924. A.R.E., 1924, part il, 
para 50. 

"M41 and 443 of 1914, A.R.E., 1915, part ii, para 6. 

’Mbid. 

^*Ep. Car., Ill, NanjangueJ 87. 

»«391 of 1927. 

»*282 of 1905, 311 of im—A.R.E„ 1927, part ii, para 44. 

*•529 of 1920, Ep. Car., Ill, Seringapatam 89. 

'*^A.R.E., 1924, part ii, para 50. 

*•443 of 1914, Ep. Ind., XIX, p. 197. 

»«»2*rav. Arch, Series, III, 8. 
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religious study and worship, they provided also for 
educational advancement and poor relief. That 
mathas also did the last may be seen from the provision 
made in many for feeding strangers.'*^® 

The third important institution of poor relief was 
the almshouse known variously as cliatram,^^ dharma- 
chatra,^^ salai,^'^ satra-sdla/^ araccor- 
The almshouse. Rdmdmijar-hiita,^^ nttuppurai,^^ 

etc. Some of them were of a sectai’ian 
character, being devoted wholly or mainly to feeding 
Brahmans,®”^ Brahmans of a particular sect as 
Vaisnavas,®® Jamgams etc.®®; that there were also 
others which catered to all without distinction of caste 
is clear from inscriptions which speak of alms-houses 
‘for distribution of food to the four castes’;®® one 
specifically states that arrangements w(‘rc made for 
feeding at all times without any obstruction, all (poor) 

’•471 of 1912. 

•’‘Ep. car., 1, 67—1095 A.D. 

•’Ep. Car., X, Mulbagal 39—1369 A.D. 

•*266 of 1913, Trav, Mvh. ^Series, I, p. 10. 

•»665 of 1920. 

••159 of 1925, A,R.E., 1925, part il, para 18. 

•»^7p, Ind,, IV, p. 6 . 

••Tmv. Arch Series, II, p. 6 . 

Car., I, 57 and 148 of 1913. 

**A.R.E,, 1918, part li, para 28. 

••148 of 1913. 

••1220 A.D.— jETp. Car., V. Arsikere 77, 1232 A.D.— Car., XII. 
Pilvugada 52, 1261 A.D. — A.R.E., 1917, part il, paras 34 — ^56, 1482 A.D. — 
Ep. Car., IV, Ch&mrftjnagar 185. 

E- 94 
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people from the Brahmana down to the Candala who 
came and asked for food.®^ 

It may be added that in many alms-houses the first 
preference was for strangers, i.e., those who did not 
belong to the locality in which the alms-house was 
situated, as the inscriptions specify, the Desandiri, 
Parddesi etc., it being provided that on the days on 
which no strangers came, those from the locality would 
be fcd;®^ there were some®^ which were open to all, 
outsiders as well as local people. 

The establishment maintained in these alms-houses 
obviously differed according to the number of persons 
for whom provision was made by the terms of the 
endowment. One intended for feeding 32 people, for 
instance, had one manager, one cook and two maid 
servants ‘to clean up’.®* 

Finally it may be remarked that at least some of 
them were conducted under government supervision. 
This applies more particularly to the alms-houses known 
as ilttuppuras on the West Coast; that the kings took 
some personal interest in seeing them properly 
managed may be seen from the account given®® of an 
early Cera king, Imayavaramban I, who is said to have 
urged even the high placed ladies of his household to 


1917, part ii, paras 34 — 36. 

^^Ep. Car., X, Mulbagal 122. 

••762 of 1916. 

^*Ep. Car., VIII, TirththahaJIi 33—1430 A.D. 
•^Trav. Arch. Series, II, p. 6. 
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work in the kitchen on an occasion when there was a 
shortage of hands for adequately suiiplying the wants 
of guests. 


The foregoing discussion may be said primarily to 
apply to the Hindu poor; men of other religions and 


Miscellaneous 

points. 


aliens had also their quota to contribute 
to the ranks of the beggars. The Maho- 
inedans were entitled to the alms 


prescribed by their religion; besides, they also pro- 
cured alms from other religionists ;''’® kings are also said 
to have established feeding houses, — ^langars,®^ — for 
them though these catered primarily for the blind and 
the lame. 


Before we pass on to famines we may briefly notice 
one method adopted by a king to deal witli the able 
bodied poor, though we must hasten to add that it 
cannot be made the basis for any generalization. “He 
put chains on the neck of Kullendurs and idle, 
dissipated vagabonds, whom he punished by employing 
them in removing filth from the streets, in dragging 
heavy stones, and in the performance of all manner of 
laborious work, in order that they might reform, and 
cither earn their livelihood by industry, or quit the 
country altogether.”®* 


••Barbosa, An Account, 1, p. 111. 

•^550 of 1925, Ferishta, Hifitory, II, p. 434. 
••1443 A.D., Ferishta, History, II, p. 435. 
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The available facts regarding famines in our 
Famines. period”® may best be brought together 
in the form of a table : — 


Date A.D. 

Locality 

Some details 

1054 

Alangudi, Tanjore 

Failure of rain; the temple 
helps. 

1116^1119 

The Dekhan 


1124 

Tiruvathur 

Severe inundation. 

1160 

Tirukkadayur, Tanjore, 

Drought, failure of crops. 

1201 

Tiruppamburam, Tan- 



jore 

Paddy sells at 3 7idli per 
kd.su; the temple helps. 

1241 

Tirumangalakkudi, 



Tanjore 

, , 

1387-1395 

Nandalur, Guddapah . . 

Migration of people from the 
village. 

The Dekhan 

The State helps. 

1390-1 

Tiruppanangadu, North 

1391 

Arcot . . j 

Want of rain: paddy sell at 
10 ndli per j)anam 

Tirukkalar, Tanjore . . 

, . 

1396 

The Dckhan . . ! 

Depopulation : called Durga- 
devi. 

1112-1413 

The Dekhan 

State helps by opening the 
public stores of grain for 
the use of the poor. 

1423 

The Dekhan 

. , 

1472 

The Dekhan 

Emigration of people to 
Malwa, etc., accompanied by 
Cholera; lasted for 2 years. 

1509 

Kankanha)}!, Banga- 


• 

lore 

... 


From them we may gather certain characteristic 
features of famines in mediaeval times. It is sometimes 
held that ‘a total failure is unknown except in single 


'• 5 of 1899, A.R.E., 1899, part il, para 53. Loveday, Indian Famines, 
p. 135. 276 of 1901. 258 of 1925. 86 of 1911, A.BJE,, 1911, part ii, para 29, 
225 of 1927. A.RM, 1908, part 11, para 73. Haig, Cambridge Historg, III, 
p. 385, 239 of 1906, AJRJI., 1907, part 11, para 533. 649 of 1902. Loch, 
Dakhan History, Bombay Gazetteer, I, part 11, p. 588. Ferlshta, History, 
IT, p. 405. Haig, Cambridge History, III, p. 398. Ferlshta, History, II, 
p. 493. Gribble, A History, I, p. 122. Ep. Car., IX, K&nk&nhalU 21. 
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villages or very small districts. In the very worst 
years, when the crops are everywhere 
Some charficte- poor and in particular villages totally 
destroyed, the produce is always equal 
to 8 or 9 months’ consumption and the 
deficiency is made up by the grain of former years 
remaining on hand and by importation from the neigh- 
bouring provinces where the season may have been 
more favourable’. While this was probably true in 
many instances, some cases show that tins is not 
the whole truth. The famine of 1396 A.D. which is 
said to have affected^"® the whole of the Dehhan seems 
to liave been severe in its effects. During the dreadful 
famine distinguished from all otliers by the name 
‘Durgadevi’, we are told, ‘whole districts were entirely 
depopulated’ and the people suffered much. 

Generally, failure of rain was obviously the cause 
of famine, whether local in character or wider in 
Causes. extent ; occasionally floods also 

led to the same result. 


Whether due to lack or excess of rain, the failure 
of crops was the first symptom, and the 
rise in prices followed. In 1390-91 A.D. 
on the occasion of a famine, w^e are told, paddy could not 
be had even at 10 noli per panam.^^^ Occasionally the 
famine was accompanied by epidemics, particularly 


aooLoch, Dakhan History, Bombay (Bizeileer, I, part II, p. 688 . 
»«^276 of 1901 and supra, p. 748. 

*®*239 of 1906, A.RJB., 1907, part li, para 53. 
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cholera, and the effect was seen in the movement of the 

Results people^®"" to neighbouring villages or 
districts where things could be obtained 
at cheaper rates.^”^ Sometimes the people migrated to 
very distant places such as Malwa, Gujarat, etc. as for 
instance during the famine of 1472 

But such migrations were often only temporary, 
the people retuiiiing to their original homes after a 
certain period of time. Such temporary internal 
migration led to changes in ownership of land property 
and to consequent disputes, and the king had to inter- 
fere to set them right.^®° In any case the usual result 
was that lands lay uncultivated for some considerable 
period, and scarcity lasted for one to two years, the 
effects being felt also in the decline in state revenues.^®® 
The suffering of the people must have been great; we 
are told the cattle died in large numbers, and men died 
of hunger; the distress was sometimes so great that 
people sold themselves and their children. We are 
told’®'^ that “the}’^ sell their children for 4 or 5 fanams 
each.’’ 

What part the state took in relieving distress, can 
only be gleaned from isolated instances ; we cannot prove 
the existence of any ‘famine policy’ 
*^state. which guided the Government. One 

ruler is said to have displayed a 

“’•Ferlahta, History, II, p. 493, 1908. part ii, para 73. 

1908, part ii, para 73. 

*®*F€rishta, History, II, p. 493. 

*®®580 of 1907, AsHE., 1908, part ii, para 73. 

'^•1472, Gribble, A History, I, p. 122. 1396, Loch, Dakhan History, 
Bombay Gazetteer, I, part il. p. 588. 

^®’1201 A.D. 86 of 1911, A,R,E., 1911, part ii, para 29, Barbosa, An 
Account, II, p. 125. 
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^combination of administrative ability and enlightened 
compassion’ in relieving the distress in famine time; 
he placed at the disposal of those in charge of relief 
measures a thousand bullocks belonging to the ti’ansport 
establishment maintained for the court and he ‘tra- 
velled incessantly to and fro between his dominions and 
Gujarat and Malwa which had escaped the visitation, 
bringing thence grain which was sold at low rates in the 
Dekhan another is said to have opened the public 
stores of grain for the use of the poor,^“® and a third^^® 
to have remitted tolls on grain. These, however, must 
not be taken as anything more than isolated instances 
and we cannot yet draw uselul generalizations regard- 
ing the part pl.ayed by the state in relieving famine 
distress. 

Among other agencies who took some part in 
relieving distress we have dt'alt with the temple 
beyond this we have little evidence on the subject. 

»«»ITaig, Cambridge, History, III, p. 385. 
io»perishta, History, II, p. 405. 
iioperishta, op. clt., I, p. 573. 

“^supra, p. 291; see also A.R.K., 1899, para 58. 



CHAPTER VIII 


The Standard of Life 

Introductory — Two-fold evidence — i. Qualitative; statements 
of chroniclers and travellers — ^Tjife of the upper classes — Of the 
common people — (a) Housing — (b) Food — (e) Clothing — ii. Quan- 
titative — (a) — Prices — (b) Wages. 


Two-fold evi- 
dence. 


We have now examined the main aspects of 
economic life; it remains to bring together such 
Introductory. evidence as is available for estimating 
the standard of life in the Middle Ages. 
That evidence is of two kinds. There are, first, general 
qualitative statements of (throniclers and travellers at 
different times and places regarding the riches or 
poverty of the people who came under 
their observation. Secondly, there are 
some quantitative estimates of prices 
of commodities in ordinary use ; and some accounts of 
wages. We should be on our guard, however, against 
making large inferences from these. It would, for 
example, be rather too wide of the mark to conclude 
with the epigraphist that the country was ‘prosperous’ 
because “kings could safely turn their attention to 
sports” like elephant-hunting.^ The three-fold 
evidence we have noted above give us only some 
indications of the standard of life of the people. 


^Krishna Sastrl, The First Vifayanagara Dynasty, 1907 — 08, 
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The statements of chroniclers and travellers 


1. Qualitative: 
statements of 
chroniclers and 
travellers. 


relate either to the wealth — ^what they 
believed to be the riches — of kings or to 
the conditions of the country in general. 
The evidence of Amir Khusru,^ Wassaf® 
and Paes"* may be examined as regards 
the former. 


When Malik Kafur in the year 1310 A.D. during 
the reign of Ala-udDin Khilji of Delhi carried out his 
successful raids into the Dekhan and to the Malabar 
coast, sacking the Hindu temples, ravaging the territory 
of Mysore and despoiling the country, he is said to have 
returned to Delhi with an amount of treasure that 
seems almost fabulous. Perish ta writes: “They 
found in the temples prodigious spoils such as gold 
adorned with precious stones and other rich effects 
consecrated to Hindu worship”; and Malik presented 
his sovereign with “312 elephants, 20,000 horses, 96,000 
mms of gold, several boxes of jewels and pearls and 
other precious effects.”® A thousand camels are said 
to have groaned under the weight of the treasure carried 
from Warangal. In Ma’bai*, vast treasures were left 
by the king and 7000 oxen laden with precious metals 
fell to the share of the brother, and Krishna Raya is 
said to have put by every year ten million pardaos. 


*Amir KhusrG, Elliot, History, III, p. 84. 

•Wassaf, Elliot, History, III, p. 34. 

*Paes, Sewell, op. cit., p. 282. 

•For an estimate of this in terms of modern currency, see Sewell, 
(A Forgotten Empire, p. 402), who reckons it at 15,672,000 to 2400,000 lbs. 
weight of gold and cites Colonel Dow to show that the value of the gold 
carried ott by Malik might be put at about a hundred million sterling. 

E— 95 
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Their statements regarding the conditions of the 
country in general may be illustrated likewise from 
Marco Polo,® Schiltberger,’' Varthema® and Barbosa®: 

1293 A.D. — (In the kingdom of Mutflli) the people 
have great abundance of all the necessaries of life. 

1350 A.D. — ^Vijayanagar is a very rich land well 
supplied with all good things. 

1504 A.D. — The realm is most abundant in every- 
thing. 

1515 A.D. — Some of them are very rich and well 
off and have large houses and farms. 

Prom specific references scattered through these 
accounts, however, one fact comes out 
^^ciasses!*^ clcarly: that there was a small class of 

people whom we may call the aristo- 
cratic class who w’ere very rich and lived a luxurious 
life. This may be seen partly from their dress: their 
dress consisted of robes or veiy beautiful shirts of silk 
and they w'ore on their feet shoes or boots with 
breeches etc.; they Avore ear-rings of precious stones 
set with gold and collars of great pi'ice adorned with 
precious stones. The lai’gc number of carpets used to 
furnish their houses,^® the conveyances used by them — 
they (the nobles) were Avont to be carried on their silver 
beds, pre('cded by some twenty chargers caparisoned 
in gold, and followed by 300 men on horseback and 
500 on foot, and by horn-men, ten torch bearers and ten 

“Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 361. 

’Spanish Friar, Book of knowledge, p. 42. 

»Vavtliema, Travels, p. 118. 

"Barbosa, An Account, T, pp. 195—97, IT. p. 65. 

“•Vasco Da Gama, The First Vogage, pp. 51, 60, 63, 113. 
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musicians — the ‘very beautifur houses in which they 
lived^^ and the number of hoiiseliold servants in 
attendance on them going up to 250 all seem to bring out 
this fact clearly. Indeed the grandeur of the nobles 
and men of rank, Paes despaired of describing, for he 
was afraid he would not be believed if he tried to do 
so; “the chiefs are so wealthy. 

We are more interested, however, in undivrstanding 
the conditions of life of tlu; ordinary 
people; and the evidence on this head 
can be divided under lhi‘ee heads, 
housing, food and dress. 

As to housing, in the cities oik; could meet with 
(a) Housing. ‘good houscs ’ built of stoiic and mortar ‘ 

but in the villages, we can only say that 
houses as small in size as 6 cubits wide and 20 c.ubits 
long did exist,^® though lai’ger ones'® (tould be met with; 
while the houses of the lowest class of peoide were not 
more than three feet liigh.*'^ Of construction we are 
told few details except isolated observations such as that 
the Avood of the cocoa-nut tree was utilized where it was 
available, especially in the coastal strips;^'' in the 
Coromandel the wood of the red sandalwood was 
uscd.^®“ Stone and mortar were used too."' Tiles do 

**Nikitin, Major, India, p. 14, 

*=Varthema, Travels, pp. 117 — 18; italics are mine. 

^*Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgott&n Empire, p. 278. 

Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage, pp. 126 and 136. 

^^Ep, Can, IV, Yelandur 39—1328 A.D. 

^•ibid. 

”1409 A.D.— Mithuan, Aeco'int, J.R.A.S., 1896. p. 313. 

”Mahuan, Account, 1896, p. 342. Barbosa, An Account, II, 

p. 91. 

“•Stefano, Major, India, p. 5. 

*®Hoiises arc made in layers of black stones: Tao i chili lio, Rockhlll, 
Eotes, T^oung Pan, XVT, p. 46.5; see hIeo Vasco Da Gama, The First 
Voyage, pp. 126 and 136. 
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not appear to have come to very general use, though 
the houses of the richer classes are said to have been 
tiled;-” the reason suggested is interesting: — “Nor 
indeed in all Malabar can any one roof them so (with 
tiles), however great a Lord he may be; for forthwith 
the Moors would rise against him, save only if it be a 
House of I’rayer or a king’s Palace” many houses 
were roofed with bricks,-^ forming a terrace and others 
were thateh(;d with leaves of the cocoanut or with 
straw. 

As to the quality of the houses built, opinions 
differ ; for to some they appeared watertight'” and well- 
built;”* to others they appeared wretched.”’’’ This 
only illustrates the proposition that generalizations on 
this subject must be made with more than usual 
caution.”** 

The evidence regarding food is more plentiful, 
though not quite conclusive.”’* We are told that the 

(b) Food. people were dainty in their diet and 
that they had a hundred ways of 
cookiiig their food which varied every day; in their 

“”KeiT, A General History, II, p. 347. 

‘^Barbosa, An Account, II, p. 6. 

^‘ibid., pp. 56—57. 

^^Mabuan, Account, J.H,A,S., 1896, p. 342. 

^Barbosa, An Accomit, 1, p. 202. 

“"John of Monte Corvino, Yule, Cathay, III, p. 61. 

“"Chablani, Economic Condition, pp. 103 — 07, who, in his anxiety to 
refute Moreland, seems to be more an advocate than a judge in tlie 
selection of facts. 

*’Chau Ju-Kua, Chio-fan-chi, p. 88, Marco Polo, Travels, 11, pp. 341—42, 
360, 'Abdii-r Razzak, Elliot, History, IV, p. 113, Rockhill, Hotes, Touny 
Pao, XVI, pp. 447 ff., Barbosa, An Account, 1, p. 112, 217. Paes, Sewell, 
op. cit., p. 242. 
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daily diet they used much butter which they mixed with 
rice; milk, butter, sugar, rice, and many conserves of 
divers sorts, dishes of fruits and vegetables entered 
in their diet in varying degrees. The custom of the 
country was ‘to serve sour milk after the meal’ — Ibn 
Batuta’s term for butter milk; and betel leaf and 
arecanut gave the finishing touch. The last was almost 
universally used : “ They always eat this leaf and 

carry it in their mouths with another fruit called areca. 
This is very good for the breath and has many other 
virtues.” Fruits such as oranges, lemons, citron, very 
good melons, dates, fresh and dried, and great variety of 
other kinds of fmits also entered the diet of the middle 
class people. 

Flesh was not tabooed. Some ate flesh and fish. 

They ate all kinds except beef and pork — such as 
sheep goats, fowls, hares, partridges, and other birds. 
The reason for avoiding beef is succinctly stated by 
Montecorvino : Oxen are with these people sacred 
animals and they eat not their flesh for the worship 
they bear them. 

The diet of the average Moor is said to have been 
generally of a good quality, consisting, as it did, of good 
wheaten bread, rice and very good flesh meat. 

The evidence regarding dress is supplied by the 
same travellers, and the general impression left by 
(c) Clothing. them almost without exception is the 
insiifl&eiency of clothing. This idea is 
sought to be conveyed by them by the use of the 
expression ‘naked’; and the constant use of this has 
made it almost a “tradition” of the ‘nakedness of the 
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Soulli.’ Odoric may be cited as an example:^® Here 
all the people go naked, only they wear a cloth just 
enough to cover their nakedness, which they tie behind, 
and, in thus stating the position, he is supported almost 
in very similar terms by Marignolli,^® Marco Polo,®® 
Jordanus,®^ ’Abdu-r Razzrdc,*“ Nicolo Conti,®® Vasco Ha 
Gama,®* Varthema®® and Barbosa,®® though they differ 
in some details. These differences are with reference 
to (i) the head dress, (ii) cover for the upper part of 
the body and for (iii) the leg. Tlie Chatys, we are told, 
went “naked from the waist up and below gather round 
them long garments many yards in length, little 
turbans on their heads and long hair gathered under the 
turban”; the Pardesis were well clad and decked in 
garments of silk, scaiiet-in-grain camlets, cotton, and 
turhanis twisted round their heads; “they go bare from 
the waist, but are clad below ; they wear small turbans 
on their heads.” 

So too regarding the upper part of the body; the 
Moors are said to have dressed themselves according 
to their custom in Jibbi and ‘balaiidran’; others are said 
to have worn shirts, long shirts, and cloaks ‘thrown over 
the shoulders.’ ®^ 

““Odoric, Yule, Cathay, II, p. 137. 

‘■'Marignolli, Yule, Cathay, III, p. 256. 

•®Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 338. 

®^Jordanus, Wonders, p. 32. 

®='Abdu-r Kazzak, Elliot, History, IV, p. 109. 

““Conti, Major, India, p. 22. 

Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyaife, pp. 133 — 31. 

•“Varthema, Travels, p. 109. 

'“Barbosa, An Account^ I, p. 205 If. 

*'^Hsing ch*a sheng Ian, Rockbill, Notes, Tonng Pao, XVl, p. 461, 
Barbosa, An Account, I, p. 205. 
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Again regarding foot wear, in Quilon they wore red 
leather shoes Nicolo Conti says that though they did 
not generally wear shoes, they wore sandals with purple 
and golden ties, and Paes, and Barbosa support this. 

This is a bare summary of a long chain of 
authorities generally quoted to substantiate the 
‘tradition of the nakedness of the south but we note 
a divergence of what it exactly meant even to the 
contemporary writers, whoso statements are quoted 
in support of such a ‘tradition’. In view of these 
divergences, it appears to me that the following 
conclusions are waiTanted by their evidence: i. In 
comparison with the conditions to which the travellei’S 
were accustomed, the peoi)le of South India had much 
less clothing, ii. It is also clear that none of the 
travellers attribute this insufficiency of clothing to 
poverty. They are, on the other hand, careful to 
explain that it was due to the “great heat”.'" The 
same is also brought out by freqinmt stat('ments as 
the following “The king and the beggar both go 
about in the same way” — a way of saying that 
too much of dress was not a pleasure in this 
climate. But the quality of dress did matter, as Vasco 
Da Gama puts it, “the richer men dress in the same 
manner” (avoiding dress above the waist) “but they 
made use of silk stuffs, reddish or scarlet or of other 
colours as seems good to them”. 

» "Quotation from the Lmg-wai-tai-ta, Chau Ju-Kua, Chii-fan-cht, 
p. 91 n. 17. 

•"See also Moreland, India, p. 274. 

""Conti, Major, India, p. 22. 

"^Mahuan, Account, J.R.A,S„ 1896, p. 342, Barbosa, An Account, 
II, p. 7. 

"’•Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage, p. 133. 
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The point is clear therefore that ‘nakedness’ was 
used by the travellers to indicate a way of dressing 
which appeared so different from their experiences, 
and it is quite natural that they should make note of 
whatever they found ‘ curious ’ in their eyes — ^as 
indeed one writer even mentions, ‘HJie natives did not 
eat with the left hand’\*^ 

This review of evidence on the subject is not meant 
to suggest that there was no insufficiency or that 
everybody had plenty of clothing : it is possible, as 
even now is the case — ^that many had not the bare 
minimum of clothing required for decent living even 
in a hot climate, but what has been attempted here is 
merely to place the accounts of the travellers in their 
proper setting, and to show also (i) that the statements 
were quite natural for strangers from other lands to 
make, (ii ) and that there is not much evidence to show 
that the ti-avellers believed that the insufficiency of 
clotliing was due to a low standard of economic life. 

There is one definite error, however, which we wish 
to refute viz. the citation of the absence of any demand 
for stitched cloths, and the consequent absence of 
tailors as a proof to a low standard of living. This, as 
we pointed out earlier, is in ipaii the outcome of ignor- 
ing one class of evidence, the epigraphic. Travellers 
indeed remark that “in all the province of Maabar 
there is never a tailor to cut a coat; or stitch it 
or “ they use neither needless nor thread, nor 
do they even spin thread but such statements must 

*=Marco Polo. Travels, II, p. 342; italics are mine. 

‘“•Marco Polo, Travels, II, p. 338. 

‘■Too i cUili Ho, 60, Rockhllt, Notes, Toung Pao, XVT, p. 464. 
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be taken as statements made on insufficient knowledge 
of the coiintiy. References to shirts and cloaks, 
the mention of tailors in inscriptions^^ of 1011 A.D.^® 
alnd 1139 and in the literature of the period^^ 

would be sufficient to show that the statements of 
travellers in this respect must be rejected as genei'uli- 
zations based on inadequate observation. 


So far we have been concerned with the first class 
of evidence on this subject viz, the general qualitative 
statements of travellers on the standard of life. The next 


IS the quantitative statements of prices 

II. Quantitative. ^ . . 

and wages. The available prices of 
commodities have been tabul.atcd in Appendix viii; 
here a few salient points may bo noticed. First we 
may remark that we have taken into account only such 
prices as are expressed in units of reckoning, the value! 
of which is known ivitli some (iortainty ; for this l eason 
we have left out of account all prices 

(a) Prices. 

expressed in terms of lium. l^lie 
three units of which we have some clear notions are tlu' 


(a) Prices. 


kalahju and the godymui and the kalam of jiaddy;"*® 
the kalanjii of gold whose weight was 52 gr. 
has been taken at 4|9 of a sovereign and at the 
exchange ratio of Is. 6d. its value in terms of modern 
currency would be about Rs. 6; the gadydna, whose 
weight was on the average above 60 gr., has been 


•^supra, p. 455; see for mention of shirts, Hsiny chUi shCnOt Uin, 
Kockhill, Notes, T'oung Pao, XVI, p. 461. 

South Ind, Inscr,, II, 66, sect. 499 tayydn. 

^^Ep, Car., V, Belur 236—1139 A.D. 

^^Meriitunga, Prahandhacintdmuni, p. 45. VijhaneSvam, The Mitdk- 
sard, i, 163 — Tailor is one who subsists by needle work. 

^ "supra, ch. VI, sect. (4). 

E— 96 
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taken at half a sovereign and its value in modem 
rupee (nirrency Rs. 6|10. The kalam of paddy in the 
eleventh century has been taken to be equivalent 
to half a inpee. On this calculation, a kalanju valued 
at Rs. 6 could purchase in Tan j ore in the eleventh 
century from 10 to 18 kalam of paddy^** and on the 
average may be taken at 12 kalam; hence a kalam may 
be taken at half a rupee. For conversion into lbs. a 
nali or padi has been taken to be 3.9 lbs, viss 3 lbs, 1 
pal am 3 1 40 lb., kalam 375 lbs., solagu 329 lbs. and kolaga 
16-5 lbs. 

A study of the statistics tells us that a rupee in 
modem currency could purchase — 


1101 Taiijore 625 oi' more lbs. of paddy as against 36 today<*o 



24 lbs. of gliee 

99 

1 

99 99 

750 lbs. of salt 

99 

39 

99 99 

250 lbs. of dhall 

99 

15-6 

99 99 

23 ’4 lbs. of pepper 

99 

3-9 

99 9f 

24 lb.s. mustard 

99 

7 

. ’’ 

17 ‘5 eiimmin 

99 

2-4 

99 99 

115 lbs. tamarind 

99 

13 

1071 Kolar 

46 "8 lbs. oil 


4 


These results would appear to substantiate the 
remarks of travellers®^ about the abundance and cheap- 
ness of commodities in the country. Some of these 
remarks are interesting and may be quoted. 

‘•See Nos. 3, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22; No, 2 is an exception. 

'•see Appendix viii. 

•‘Chau Ju-Kua, Chio-fan-cht, p. 88, Marco Polo, Travels, II. p. 36i, 
Spanish Friar, Book of Knowledge, p. 42, Nikitin, Major, India, p. 20, 
Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage, p. 132, Barbosa, An Account, I, 
pp. 196—97, Paes, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, pp. 267 — 69. 
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JCIII C. — Chau Ju-Kua : Rico, hemp, beans, 
wheat, millet, tiibevs and green vege- 
tables supply their food; they arc 
abmidant and cheap. 

1293 A.D. — ^IMareo Polo: The people have great 
abundance of all the necessaries of 
life. 

A.C. 1350 — Schiltberger : Vijaj anagar is a veiy 
rich land well supplied with all good 
things. 

1471 A.D. — Nikitin: Everything (liei'c) is cheap. 

1499. — Vasco 11a Gama : Corii in cibimdance is 

found in this city of Ohalichut 

Por 3 reals (less than a iicnny) 

bread sufficient for the daily suste- 
nance of a man can be pufcliased. . . . 
Rice, likewise, is found in abimdance 

a very line shirt which in 

Portugal fetches 300 reis was w^orth 
here only two fanaos which is equiva- 
lent to 30 reis. 

1516. — Barbosa: Rice w’as good and cheap at 
Mahgalorc and Curimbola. 

1520. — ^Paes: Vijayanagar is the best provided 
city in the w'orld and stocked Avith 
provisions such as rice, wheat, grains, 
India corn and a certain amount of 
barley and beans, moong, pulses, 
horses gram and many other seeds 
which grow in this country which are 
the food of the people and thei’o is a 
large store of these and very cheap. 
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(b) The evidence relating to wages is almost 
wholly derived from those of temple servants. We 
should have dismissed such evidence as of little value 
for an understanding of the general standard of life but 
for the fact that such servants were drawn from various 
. , classes in the country and in the middle 

ages every one compared his own 
standard of comfort with that of the class or caste to 
which he belonged. 

The temple servants seem to have been paid in 
sevmal wa^^s in land, in paddy or in cash or a mixture 
of one 01 * more of these. If it was land it varied from 
land yielding 40 I'akmi to 200.'''^ Thus the parasol- 
keeper had I veil of land yielding 40 Jcalam; the 
drummer, the siirinkler of water, the lamplighter, the 
subordinate asti*ologer, the bai*ber etc. had ^ veli 
yielding 50 Icalatii ; the musician, assistant cai-penter etc. 
had % yielding 75 ; tlie conch-fproclaimer, the head pot- 
ter, the Avaslieriiian, the astrologer, the tailor, the 
brazier, the superintending goldsmith, all had 1 veli 
each, yielding 100 Imhim; the assistant accoimtant, the 
senior drummer, the jewel stitcher, the master carpen- 
ter, etc. had yielding 150 kalam and the accountant 
and the superintendent of female musicians had two 
veli, yielding 200 kalam of paddy. 

Where the wage was paid in paddy, the variation 
was somewhat similar; where it was paid in cash 
from 4 to 12 gadyunO’. Instances where cash and paddy 


e. g. Venkayya, Irrigation, A.8.h, 1903—04, p. 207 n. 2, Bouth tnd, 
Inscr., II, 66, South Ind. Jmscr., HI, 4, Ep, Car.^ X, Kold^r 106 d. — ^1071 A.D., 
Ep, Ind.f V, pp. 142 — 50 — 1213 — 14 A.D., Chebrolii in the Krishna district. 
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or cash and food were combined also occur. The 
former is illustrated by an inscription from North 
Arcot:”® while those who wrote accounts received for 
maintenance four nuU of paddy every day and seven 
lalanju of pure gold every year and a pair of cloths, 
the latter, by one from Trichinopoly where one reciter 
was paid 1| kalanjn of gold in addition to food. 

Admittedly our evidence is one-sided and incom- 
plete; and we are not in a position to determine the 
relation between wage rates and the standard of living. 
It may be observed, however, that as these rates are seen 
to have varied within the narrow range of 40 to 200 
kalam in paddy, wide divergencies in the remuiKU’ation 
of different classes of labour were unknown ; and consi- 
dering the low level of commodity j)rices in general, we 
may believe that the wage rates were not inadequate to 
meet the rather low standard of requirements then 
prevailing. 

••226 of 1915, A.R.E., 1916, part II, para 8. 



Appendices 

i. Chronological List of Chronicles and 


Travellers’ Accounts* 

Date A.D. 


Short Title 

1st Century 

. . 

Pexiplus (Schoft’). 

Circa 545 

. . 

Cosmas, Yule, Caiha/y, I. 

851 

, , 

Sulainian, Elliot, History, I, Renaudot, 

864 


Ancient Accounts. 

Ihn Kliurdadba, Elliot, History, I, 

867 


Routes. 

Abu Zaid, Elliot, History, I, Renaudot, 

951 


Ancient Accounts. 

A1 Istakhri, Elliot, History, I. 

957 

• • 

A1 llas’udi, Elliot, History, T. 

976 

. . 

Ibn Haukal, Elliot, History, I. 

lltli Century 

, . 

P‘iijg-eli6u-k‘o-t‘an, Chau Ju-Kua. 


• • 

Jayamkondar, Katingattupparani. 

9f 

• e 

Ottakuttan, Kuldttunga - Cdlan - pil^i - 

9} 


tmnil. 

Ottakuttan, KulottungorCdUin-ula. 

n 

• • 

Ottakuttan, Rajaraja-Cdlfm-ula. 

ff 

• • 

Ottakuttan, Takkaydgapparan i. 

11 

. . 

Ottakuttan, Vikrama-Cdlgn-uld. 

1030 

. . 

Alberuni, India. 

1076-1126 

a e 

Billiana, Vikramdnkadeva Caritam. 

End of llth. 

and 


beginning of 12tb 


Century 

• • 

A1 Idrisi, Elliot, History, I, 

Circa 1120 

• • 

Rajaditya, Vyavahdraganitam. 

1169-60 ? 

• f 

Benjamin, Major, India. 

•See List of Authorities iii and iv for fuller titles of works cited. 
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Date A.D. 

Middle of the 
Century 

1253-55 
1253-1325 
1263-75 
1293 
1273-1331 
1297-1348 
1300 ? 

1305-06 

1321-22 

1324-47 

1328 
Circa 1330 

Circa 1330 
1338 
1338-53 
1349 

Middle of the 
Century 
1396-1427 
1420 
1425-32 


Short Title 


13th 

. . Chau Ju-Kua, Cliu-fan-cM. 

. . William of Rubruck, Journey. 

. . AmTr Khtisrii, Elliot, History, III, 

. . A1 Kazwlnl, Elliot, History, I. 

. . Marco Polo, Travels, 

. . Ahoulfeda, Gcographie. 

. . Ahmad, Elliot, History, III. 

. . Rashldii-d Din, Elliot, History, I, Elliot, 
History, III. 

. . John of Montecorvino, Yule, Cathay, 
III. 

. . Odorie, Yule, Cathay, II, 

. . 11)11. Batata {Broadway Travellers) , 

(Del'remcry), (Bee), (Yule). 

, . Wassiif, Elliot, History, III. 

. . Arclibislio]) of Soltania, Yule, Cathay, 
III. 

. . Jordanus, Wonders, Yule, Cathay, III. 

. . Pascal, Yiile, Cathay, III. 

.. ]Marif?nolli, Yule, Cathay, III. 

. . Wall" Ta-Yiian, Rockhill, Notes, T’ouny 
Pao, XVI. 

14th 

. . Spanish Friar, Book of Knowledge. 

. . Schiltl)er{?er, Bondage and Travels. 

. . Conti, Ma.jor, India. 

. . Mahuan, Account, J.E.A.8.', 1896, Rock- 
hill, Notes, T’mng Pao, XVI. 

Pei Ilsin, Rockhill, Notes, T’oung Pao, 
XVI. 


1436 
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Date A.D. 


Short Title 

1442-44 

•• 

’Abdu-r Bazzak, Elliot, History, III, 
Major, India. 

1470-74 


Nikitin, Major, India. 

1497-99 


Vasco Da Gama, The First Voyage. 

1497-1524 


Vasco Da Gama, The Three Voyages. 

1499 


Stefano, Major, India. 

1503-08 

• • 

Varthema, Travels, Travels [Temple]. 

1510 

• • 

Albuquerque, Commentaries. 

1518 


Barbosa, An Account. 

1520 

• • 

Huang Sheng-ts ‘eng, Rockhill, Notes. 
T'oung Poo, XVI. 

1520-22 

• • 

Paes, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire. 

1534 ? 

• • 

Orta, The Simples and Drugs. 

1535-37 


Nuniz, Sewell, A Forgotten Empire. 

1552-63 


Barros, Decgdas. 

1554 


Sidl All, The Mohit. 

16th Century 


Zcen-ud-decn , Tahafat-ul-Mujahidin. 
do. [unpublished.] 

Circa 1631 

• • 

Asad Beg, Elliot, History, VI. 
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certain lands 
and paid to 
certain mort- 
gage holders. 



Reference j Place. I Date. A.D. Purpose of meeting Remarks 
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iv. Some Measures of Capacity, Weight and Land 

(a) Measures of Capacity. 

Canarese ^ — 


10 panam 

1 honmi (ponwu). 

4 kakini 

1 visam. 

5 visam 

1 hagam or pagam. 

4 pagam 

1 pamim. 

10 paimm (gold) 

1 gadyana (honnit, gold) 

4 suvarvMtn 

1 karsam. 

4 karsani 

1 palam. 

20 palam 

1 tole. 

20 tole 

1 hhdram. 

4 Jave 

1 pagam. 

4 pagam 

1 bannam. 

4 bannam 

1 kalpdyam. 

4 kalpdyam 

1 kdneanam. 

4 gidda 

1 soilage. 

4 soilage 

1 ballam. 

4 manam 

1 ballam. 

4 hallam 

1 kolagam. 

20 kolagam 

1 khandugam. 

8 

1 angulam 

12 angulam 

1 gen. 

4 gen 

1 hasta. 

4 hastam 

1 dan^m. 

2000 dam^m 

1 krdSam. 

4 krosam 

1 ydjanam. 


TyavaMraganitam, from a manuscript copy kindly given 
to me for use by Mr. H. Sesha Iyengar, Oriental Research Department, 
Madras University. 
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TanvU * — 


5 sevidu 

1 dldkku. 

2 dlakku 

1 ulakku. 

2 ulakJcu 

1 uri. 

2 niri 

1 ndli=l padi 108 inches 


cubic capacity. 

8 naU [pffdt] 

1 kuruni = 1 marakkdi = -J 


cubic foot = 500 fluid 


ounces. 

2 kurtini 

1 padakku. 

2 padakku 

1 tiini. 

3 tuni 

1 kalam. 

The Madras measure is 

108 inches cubic capacity, contains 62 ’5 

fluid ounces and is usually 4 -5 inches in diameter, and 6 *75 inches 
deep. 1 fluid ounce pure water weighs 1 oz. avoirdupois. 

Malayalam — 


2 dlakku 

1 ojflku. 

2 dUiku 

1 uri. 

2 uri 

1 ndli. 

4 ndli 

1 edangali. 

6 ndU 

1 ndrdyam. 

10 ndrdyam 

1 paro. 

Telugu ] — 


4 dtti 

1 sola = 70 tola of rice 


heaped. 

4 sola 

1 munta=280 tola or 3^ 


pucka seers. 

4 munta 

1 kuntsam=\,\20 tola or 


14 pucka seers. 

* 8 o 2 ith Ind. Inscr,, II, 

pp. 48 n. 5, 75 n. 1 and 2. 

^Nellore Inscriptions^ 

Ill, Appepdix III, P. 1487, 
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4 kuncam 
20 turn, 

(b) Measures 

TamU *. — 

10 /com 

4 kdni 

2 grains 
2 kunri 
2 manjddi 
20 manjddi 

Telugu\ 

1 pagoda weight 
1 tola 

10 kurruck pagodas or 
3 tola. 

8 pollam or 24 tola 

5 seer or 120 tola 
8 viss or 960 tola 

20 maunds 


1 turn, about a hundred* 
weight. 

1 candy or putti, about a 
ton. 

of Weight. 

1 grain. 

1 rnd. 

1 kunri. 

1 manjddi. 

1 pariattukkam. 

1 kalanju. 

52J grains troy. 

180 grains troy. 

1 pollam. 

1 pucka seer. 

1 viss. 

1 maund (100 pounds troy). 
1 candy or putti. 


(c) Measures of Land. 

Tarrult — 

576 square feet 1 kuli. 

100 kuli 1 kdni. 

5 kdni 1 veli. 

*Sotith Ind. Inscr., II, pp. 8 a., 36 n., 65 n., and 338. 
fNcllore Inscriptions, III, Appendix III, p. 1487. 
%8ot(th Ind. Inscr., I, p. 92 n., II, p. 392. 
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[In Tanjore : 
144 square feet 
100 kuli 
20 ma 
' note 1 veli 
1 md 
1 

Telugu * — 

1 cubit 
32 cubits 
1 rod square 

50 gunta 


1 kuU. 

1 ma. 

1 veli. 

6-6 acres. 
•33 acre. 
•0033 acre.] 


19 •OS inches. 

1 rod. 

2,756J square feet=l gunta=» 
•0633 acre. 

1 gurtu or g(»‘rw=3 •1637 
acres. 


*Nellore Inscriptions, III, Appendix III, p. 1487. 
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7 7»d. iMcr.. UL 978 jChingleput ..I .. maddy ..Icalcidated dally 5 ««.?i every day for IS fca{c«;B. 


At>PX!i4DICBS 



Economic doNi)iti0i4s 



(a) South IndL 
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140 of 1912, A.RiE\l 1043 jChingleput .. .. paddy . 'yearly ..money borrowed by Nagarattargs 

1913, part ii, para 22.1 ! 2 kal-a?n paddy on 1 kalanju. 


48 187 of 1912 . . 1046 Chingleput . . , . paddy . . yearly . . 75 kalam of paddy on 30 MH, 

49 Bmth Jnd, Inscr,, III, 1053 N. Arcot .. 16f gold ..yearly do. 
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1510 Travancore .. 9 Isold .. yearly . . 4^ paiwwi per year cm 50 paiwm. 


vi. The Mddai 


The relation of the md^i to other gold coins in the country 
has been estimated differently by scholars. Hultzsch estimates it 
at half a pagoda, [Ep, Ind,, V, p. 32] . Bice, in the translation of 
an inscription [Ep, Car., Ill, Tirumakudal Narslptir 15], has 
translated mddai as half pagoda. The Nellore Index alsa has 
adopted it. 

The following table will show at a glance tho relation of the 
mddai to the various coins in the country : — 
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144 of 1925 .. 1101 Tanjore .. i Kudinaikkal (standard gold) 

• 1 I eQui^■alent to a ma4(ii. 



Economic coNtdxioiiS 




Number 11 in the list is a very clear inscription, — ^it says that 
the madm was equal to one kajanjiL, and it is supported by No. 2, 
by which, the calculation shows 1 kalanju was equal to a 'tnddaL 
Two other inscriptions Number 14 and 15 in the list also confirm 
this conclusion; for according to the former, 4 mdda was equal to 
39 panam, and hence 1 widda=( almost equal to) 10 panam; 
we have seen that 1 kalanju was 10 panam; the latter equates md^a 
to a niska which was also equal to a kalanju. Thus this appears 
to fix the mdda at more or less 52 gr. gold — the weight of a 
kalanju. 

This would further seem to be confirmed by the coins Nos. 24 
and 25, and 29, published in the Ind. Ant., XXV, pp. 321-22, 
which, according to Hultzsch, (Ep. Ind., VII, p. 130, n. 1) are 
perhaps identical with the Kdjardja-mdda and Jfiya-mdda. They 
weigh 66i, 66i, 57i to 59 grains respectively. 

See Ep. Ind., VII, p. 130 n. 1 for a number of instances of 
md^ of different kinds, enumerated and discussed. It is difficult 
to follow Dr. Hultzsch ’s suggestion [Ind. Ant., XXV, p. 322 n. 23], 
that Elliotts coin No. 93, a gold fawm of 6i gr. seems to belong 
to the Jaya-mdda series. It will be noticed that it stands closer 
to the Rdjardja-mdda series by being almost a tenth of the 
Edjardja^md^. 

The one contradictory evidence — and a very clear one — ^No. 16 
ill the list shows that, mddai was also used in the sense of half a 
pagoda. For, the inscription, after detailing various items of 
expenses, totals the panam for the day at 5 panam, and says ‘ Total 
for one day 1 mdda, and for 360 days 360 md^\ 5 panam were 
equivalent to half a pagoda. Hence Hultzsch ’s deduction — ^that a 
mdda was i a pagoda would seem to be correct, in the particular 
context, though elsewhere [e.g. Ep. Ind., V, p. 32] when it is 
equated to niska he would seem to be not on sure ground. 



vii. The Kcisu 


I have stated in the text, (p. 711) that the kdsu has to be 
estimated at 6 — 156 gr. if gold, and if copper the smallest copper 
coin. In this note, T propose to review the contemporary evidence 
on the subject which leads to this conclusion. 

Kdsii in its general sense means coin or money in general. 
Thus pon-cdsh means gold coin, velly-cdsli, silver coin and semhu- 
cash copper coin. We have referred to this lierc to observe that 
cash was used in a similar sense in the middle ages also.* 

From the Tamil form kd^u, or perhaps from some Konkani 
form which we have not traced, the Poitugiiese seem to have 
made caixa, whence the English cask. In Singalose, also kdsi 
is used for ‘coin* in general*' — Yule and Burnell, Hohson-Johsoii, 
s. V. cash. 

But we have no need to dwell at length on this usage. What is 
of greater concern to us is the determination ol* (i) the metal, 
whether it was of gold, silver, or copper, (ii) the intrinsic value 
of the coin kdhi, in other words, its metallic; content. 

Regarding the first point we may, at the outset, say that the 
kdsu was understood to refer both to the gold kdsu and to the 
copper kdm. The following table illustrates the position taken up 
here : — ' 
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261 of 1913 . . 1184 ICidambaram . . i !9 ma of land: 

I i 5000 ka&ii 
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That kasv, applied to gold coins will be clear from No. 1 where 
kalauju of gold is spoken of as being cyiial in fineness to the old 
kusu. Nos. G. 9, 12, 19 are equally clear in ilieir application of the 
term to tlie gold coin. 

But when we turn to No. 10 (522 of 1922) or 23 (a) (439 of 
1913) we are struck by the surprisingly lew value of the kdsu, 
being 2j823 of a kalanju, and 1)100 iMinmi respectively. If they 
were gold coins their weiglit must be taken at 00243 gr. or 052 gr. 
respectively — a fact which in itself gives rise to suspicion. When 
wo turn to the column of purchasing power, we are similarly struck 
by the difference in tlie number of coins jiaid for the same amount 
of thing. In the year 989 in Tanjore 1 vcli of land was estimated 
at 25,747 kdsu (No. 3). Again in 1034 A.l). IJ vcli and 1 wio 
were estimated at 5,350 kdsu (No. 10). One century later, how- 
ever, in the neighbouring district of Triehinopoly 1 vcli cost only 
22i kdsu (No, 19 — here definitely stated to the gold). 
Again, in 1213 A.U. wo find 1 vcli cost only 2^ kdsu 
in Chingleput (No. 20) while, fifty-six years later, 3 vcli cost 
64,000 kdsu at Budukkottai (No. 33), an increase, if both 
kdm were taken to be of tlie same metal of 8000 times between 
districts comparatively near. 

These, by themselves, would not proibably be direct evidence 
though convincing; fortunately, we have the statement of Vai'thema 
that the kdsu was only 1)16 of a silver tare, or equal to a Venetian 
quattrinc. It is clear that here, at any rate, kdsu cannot be a gold 
coin, and we have only to conclude that it is a coin of far less value 
than a tare; from the context, it appears to be a copper coin. The 
value, then of kdsu, as copper, must be taken approximately to be 
a pie. 

It will, in this connexion, be interesting to draw an analogy 
with North India. According to Elliot, (Coins, p, 59), the kdiu 
represents the cowrie of Bengal, eighty of which make a pon and is 
in fact a copper cowrie; eighty kSs in like manner constituting a 
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fanam or patia. The kdsu has been identified by Ellis with the 
Sariski'it kursa and they are probably both derived from the same 
original source for, according to the law books, a karsa or eighty 
ratis of copper is called a pana or kursa p^na. Elliot also quotes 
the common expression in Madi-as for the smallest value, “Not 
worth a cash”. 

According to Colebrooke,® afleiwards, it came to be restricted 
to a weight of gold or silver equal to 180 gr. troy. , 

The value of the gold kdsu varied with time and place. e.g. 
The kdsu is equated with — 

3 kaUtnju No. 9. 

1 kalahju No. 2. ' 

I kalahju No. 19. 

i kalahju Nos. 12, 16, 28, 29, 30. 

209|740 kalahju No. 27. 

Taking the kalahju at 52 gr. of gold it would mean 156 gr., 52 gr., 
39 gr., 26 gr., 14 gr. And we are told in other inscriptions it was 
only 3-| mahjddi (No. 2) and according to No. 12 it was 6 mahjddi. 

Again, according to a difterent calculation — 

No. 6 kdiu was equal to a pon [52 grs.?] 

11& 15 „ „ ) [26 grs. or 13 grs.?] 

17 „ „ 7 iHramam 

4 „ „ 12 ukkam. 

The above analysis only confiims us in our impression that it 
is difficult to give any definite value to the kdht. The inference 
suggested is that though there might have been a particular coin 
called kdsu, the term was more commonly applied as a general term 
for all sorts of coins. 


*Misccllaneoiis Essays, I, p. 530. 



[In the following table only such inscriptions have been noticed 
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•In estimating the modem prices the prices quoted by the Triplicane Urban Co-operative Stores, Madras, on 23rd April 1331 have been used. 
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16 iIiajakesarl-jTanjore ..paddy .AIS kalam vev kalanju .. 937*5 lbs. ! 'l 232 of 1923. 



1017 ,Chingleput ..rpaddy .-140 per l-aMiw 833-3 lbs 
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^Ia?4ya .. salt . M saJage gadyarj^ .. 136-6 lbs. i ibid. 
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N. Arcot paddy . JlOO nd/i per fcalofi/tt 65 lbs. 239 of 1906, A.B 

I ' (famine price) 1907, part ii, para 





tlST or AUYHOBITtES 

I. CONTEMPORARY SOURCES 
1. Inscriptions 

Short Title Full Title 

Arch, Siirv, Southerai Circle, Anniml Progress Report of the Archaeo^ 

logical Survey, Southern Circle, [Madras, 
from 1881-82.] 

Arch, Surv, Southern India, Archaeological Survey of Southern India, 

Vol. IV Tamil and Sanskrit In,scrip~ 
tions, ivith some notes on Village Antir 
quities collected chiefly in the South of 
the Madras Presidency by Jas. Burgess, 
C.I.E., LL.D., F.R.G.S., etc., with Transla- 
tions by S. M. NateSa Sastri, Pandit. 
[Madras, 1886.] 

A, R, E,* Annual Report on South-Indian Epigraphy, 

[Madras, from 1887.] 

A, R, M, Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeologi- 

cal Department with the Cover nnicnt 
Review thereon, [Bangalore, from 
1918.] 

A, 8, I, Archaeological Survey of India. Annual 

Report 1903-04 and 1904-05. [Calcutta, 
1906 and 1908.] 

A Topographical List A Topographical List of the Inscriptions 

of the Madras Presidency iCollected till 
1915) with Notes and References by V. 
Kangacharya, M.A., L.T. [3 Volumes, 
Madras, 1919.] 

Catalogue of Copper-plate Catalogue of Copper-plate Grants in the 

Grants .. Government Museum, Madras. [Madras, 

1918.J 

*The Annual Report for 1886-87 is referred to in the text as A.R.E., 

1887, for 1887-88 as A,R.E„ 1888 etc. The inscriptions copied in particular 

years and published in the appendices of the reports are referred to as 

1 of 1886, 2 of 1887 etc. 
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Short TiUe Full Title 

CoppcK’piate Inscriptions . . Copper-plate Inscriptions Belonging to the 

Sri Sankarac&rua of the EdmakOti-Pifa 
Edited by T. A. Gopinatha Itao, M.A.» 
Superintendent of Archaeology, Travan- 
core State, [Madras, 1916.] 

Bp. Car, . . Mysore Archaeological Series, Epigraphia 

Carnatica by B. Lewis Rice, C.I.E., 
M.R.A.S. [12 Volumes, Bangalore, 1898- 
1905.] 

Archaeological Survey of India, New Impe- 
rial Series, Vol. XXXIX. Coorg Inscrip- 
tions, {Revised Edition) by B. Lewis 
Rice, C.I.E., Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. 
I. [Madras, 1914.] 

Mysore Archaeological Series. Epigraphia 
Carnatica, Vol. II. Inscriptions at Sror 
vay>a Be\gola. (Revised Edition) by 
Praktana Vimarsa-Vicliakshana, Rao 
Bahadur H. Narasimhachariar, M.A., 
M.R.A.S. [Bangalore, 1923.] 

Ep. Ind. Epigraphia Indica and Record of the 

Archaeological Survey of India, publish- 
ed under the Authority of the (Jovern- 
ment of India. [19 Volumes, Calcutta, 
1892-1932.] 

Hyderabad Arch. Series . . Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 2. 

The Daulatabad Plates of JagadBka- 
malla, A.D. 1017. (Edited by D. R. 
Bhandarkar, M.A., and K. N. Dikshit, 
M.A.). [Calcutta, 1917.] 

Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 4. 
Pakhdl insenption of the Reign of the 
Kdkatiya Gapapatideva. (Edited by 
Lionel D. Barnett). [Calcutta, 1919.] 

Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 6. 
Mtmirabad Stone Inscription of the 12th 
year of Tribhuvanamallu — {Vikramd- 

. ditya V7). (Edited by H. Krishna 
Sastri). [Calcutta, 1922.] 
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Short Title Full Title 

inscnpiions of the Pudiik- Chronological Lust of Inscriptions of the 
kOtfai State . . Pndukkottai State, Arranged according 

to Dynasties. Published by Authority. 
[Pudukkottai, 1929.] 

Nellore Inscriptions A Collection of the Inscriptions on Copper- 

plates and Stones in the Nellore District 
Made by Alan Butterworth of the Indian 
Civil Service (Madras) and V. Venu- 
gopaul Chetty, of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice (Madras). [In Three Parts, 
Madras, 1905.] 

Archaeological Survey of India. South- 
Indian Inscriptions, 

[Vol. I, Madras, 1890. 

Vol. II, Calcutta, Part I 1891, Part II 
1892, Part HI 1895, Part IV 
1913, Part V 1916. 

Vol. Ill, Madras, Part I 1899, Part II 
1903, Part HI 1920, Part IV 
1929. 

vol. IV, Madras, 1923. 

Vol. V, Madras, 1925. 

Vol. VI, Madras, 1928. 

Vol. VII, Madras, 1933.] 

Archaeological Survey of Southern India, 
Lists of the Antiquarian Remains in the 
Presidency of MadruSt Compiled under 
the Oi'ders of Qovernment by Robert 
Sewell. [2 Volumes, Madras, 1882-1884.] 

Trav, Arch. Series Travancore Archaeological Series^ [Vol. I, 

Madras, 1910-1913; Vols. II to VII, Tri- 
vandrum, 1920-32.] 

Inscriptions published or noticed in the following journals; — 

Asiatic Researches ... Asiatic Researches : or Transactions of 

the Society y Instituted in Bengat, for 
Enquiring into the History and Anti- 
quities, the Arts, Sciences aaid Litera- 
ture of Asia. [Calcutta, from 1788.] 


South Did. Inscr, 


The Antiquarian Remains 
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Full Title 

The Indian Antiquary, A Journal of 
Oriental Research in Archaeology, His- 
tory, Literature, Languages, Folk-lm'c^ 
etc. [61 volumes, Bombay, 1872-1932.] 

The Journal odS the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, [Calcutta, from 1832.] 

The Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, [Bombay, from 

1884. ] 

J, R. A, S, The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 

of Great Britain and Ireland. [London, 
from 1834, and Transactions volumes 13, 
1827-35.] 

ii. Coins* 

Brown, Coins The Heritage of India Series, The Coins 

of India by C. J. Brown, M.A., with 
Twelve Plates. [Calcutta, 1922.] 

Cunningham, Coins (A, J.) . . Coins of Ancient India from the Earliest 

Times Down to the Seventh Century 
A.D., by Major-General Sir A. Cunning- 
ham, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., R.E. [London, 
1891.] 

Cunningham, Coins <Af. /.). Coins of Mediaeval India from the Seventh 

Century down to the Muhammadan Con- 
quests by Major-General Sir A. Cunning- 
ham, K^C.I.E., C.S.I., K.E. [London, 
1894.] 

Cunningham, Coins, Numis- Coins of Alexander's Successors in the 
matic Chronicle, 1873 .. East, (Coaiclusion) by Major-General 

A. Cunningham. On the Monetary Sys- 
tem of the Greeks of Bactriana, Ariana, 
and India, Numismatic Chronicle, 1873, 
pp. 187-219. 

Elliot, Coins The International Numismata Orienlalia, 

Coins of Southern India by Sir Walter 
Elliot, K.C.S.I., LL.D., F.R.S. [London, 

1885. ] 


Short Title 
Ind, Ant, 

J. A, S, B, 

J, B. B. R, A. S, 
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Short Title Full Title 

Hultzsch, Coins, Ind. Ant,, The Coins of the Kings of Vijayanagara by 

XX . . E. Hultzsch, Ph.D., Ind. Ant., XX, pp. 

301-309. 

Hultzsch, South Indian South Indian Copjicr Coins by E. Hultzsch, 
Copper Coins, Ind. Ant., Ind. Ant., XXT, pp, 321.27. 

XXI 

Jackson, the Dominions . The Dominions, Emblems, and Coins of the 

South Indian Dynasties by Major R. P. 
Jackson, Indian Army (Retired). Re- 
printed from the British Numismatic 
Journal, Vol. IX, 1913. [London, 1913.] 

Marsden, Numismata Orient Numismata Oricntalia Illiistrata, The 
talia . . Oriental Coins, Ancimt and Modern of 

His Collection, Described and Historical- 
ly Illustrated by William Marsden, 
P.R.S., Part I. [London, MDCCCXXIII.] 

Prinsep, Essays , . Essays on Indian Antiquities, Historic, 

Numismatic and Palaeographic, of the 
late James Prinsep, F.R.S., Secretary to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal; to Which 
Are Added His Useful Tables, Illustror 
five of Indian History, Chronology, 
Modern Coinages, Weights, Measures, 
etc. Edited with Notes and Additional 
Matter, by .Edward Thomas, [In Two 
volumes, London, 1858.] 

Rapson, Indian Coins .. Indian Coins by E. J. Rapson, with Five 

Plates, [Strassburg, 1897.] 

Rodgers, Catalogue .. Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian 

Museum by Chas. J. Rodgers, M.R A.S., 
M.N.S. Part I. [Calcutta, 1893.] 

Sewell, Copper Coins, Ind. Some Doubtful Copper Coins of Southern 
Ant., XXXIl India by Robert Sewell, M.R.A.S., I.C.S. 

(Retd.). Ind. Ant., XXXII, pp. 313-26. 

Smith, Catalogue Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian 

Museum, Calcutta, Including the Cabinet 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal by 
Vincent A. Smith, M.A., F.R.N.S., 

MJI.A.S., I.C.S., (Retd.). Volume I. 
[Oxford, 1906.] 
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Short Tltte Pull Title 

Thomas, Chronicles . . The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of 

Delhi, Illustratm hy Coins, Inscriptions 
and other Antiquarian Remains by Ed- 
ward Thomas. [Liondon, 1871.] 

ill. & iv. Chronicles, Histories and Travellers’ Accounts 

•Abdu-r Razzak, Elliot, His- Matla’u-s Sa’dain of 'Abdu-r Razzak, Elliot, 
tory. III History, III, pp. 89-126. 

•Abdu-r Razzak, Major, Narrative of the journey of ’Abdu-r 

India .. Razzak, Ambassador from Shah Rokh. 

A.H. 845. A.D. 1442. Major, India, 
pp. 1-49. 

Aboulfeda, Olographic . . Olographic B'AhovJf^da Traduite de D 

Arabe En Francais et Accompagn^e de 
Notes et D’ficlaircissoments par M. 
Reinaud. [2 Vols., Paris, M DCCC 
XLVIII— LXXXIII.] 

Aba Zaid, Elliot, History, I. Salsilatu-t Tawarika of the Merchant 

Sulaiman with Additions by Aba Zaidu-I 
Hasan, of Siraf, Elliot, History, I, pp. 
1 - 11 . 

Aba Zaid, Renaudot, Ancient The Second Account: or The Discourse of 
Accounts •• Abu Zeid al Hasan of Siraf, Renaudot, 

Ancient Accounts, pp.. 39 — 99. 

Ahmad, Elliot, History, III. Masaiiku-1 Absar Fi Mamaiiku-1 Amsar of 

Shahabu-d Din Aba-1 ’Abbas Ahmad, 
Elliot, History, III, pp. 673—85. 

Alberunl, India . . AlherunVs India, An Account of the Reli- 

gion, Philosophy, lAterature, Oeog/aphy, 
Chronology, Astronomy, Customs, Laws 
and Astrology of India about A.D. 1030. 
Edited with Notes and Indices by Dr. 
Edward C. Sachau. [Two volumes in 
One Popular Edition, London, 1914.] 

Albuquerque, Commentaries, The Commentaries of the great Afonso 

Dalhoquerque, Second Viceroy of India, 
Translated from the Portuguese Edition 
of 1774 with Notes and An Introduction 
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Slioirt Title Full Title 

by Walter De Gray Birch, F.R.S.L. [4 
vols., London, Printed for the Hakluyt 
Society, M.DCCC.LXXV— XXXIV.] 

A1 IdrlsI, Elliot, HUtory, I, Nuzhatu-1 Mushtak of A1 IdrisI, Elliot, 

HistOi'y, I, pp. 74-93. 

A1 Istakhrl, Elliot, History, I. Kltabu-1 Akallm of Abu Is, Hak, A1 Ista- 

khrl, Elliot, History, I, pp. 26 — 30. 

A1 KazwInI, Elliot, History, I. Asarul- Bilad of Zakariya A1 KazwInI, 

Elliot, History, I, pp. 94-99. 

A1 Mas’tldi, Elliot, History, I. Muruju-1 Zahab of A1 Maa^udi« Elliot, 

History, I, pp. 18-25. 

Amir Khusru, Elliot, History, Tarikh-i 'Alai or KhazaInu-1 Futdh, of 
III . ♦ Amir Khusrfl, Elliot, History, III, 

pp. 67 — 92. 

Poems of Amir Khusrfl, ETlliot, History, 
III, pp. 623—67. 

Archbishop of Soltania, Yule, Letters and Reports of Missionary Friars. 
Cathay, III •• No. VIII. The Book of the Estate of 

the Great Caan, Set Forth by the Arch- 
bishop of Soltania, Circa 1330, Yulo, 
Cathay, HI, pp. 89-103. 

Asad Beg, Elliot, History, VI. The Wika'y a'-i Asad Beg by Asad Beg, 

Elliot, History, VI, pp. 150—74. 

Barbosa, An Account . . The Booh of Duarte Barhosa. An account 

of the countHes bordering on the Indian 
Oeean and their inhabitants. Written by 
Duarte Barbosa and completed about 
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Assaying, 722-4 
Assessment, graduated, 191-2, 
195 

Astahhdgatejah .wdniya, 160 
and n. 310 

Astddasappattinam, 396 
Astrologer, the village, 259, 
266-7, 272, 276 
Asupodu, 196 
Asvatantrdh, 327-8, 331 
Atdhad Abu Bakr, 553 
Aialaya, 457, 612 
Atira-sdlai, 291 n. 870 
'Atula^Satai, 291 n. 870 
Aureola, 446 
Avasnravarttanai, 672 
Aya, 271 

Ayagdra (s), the, 267, 271 
Ayaicota, 595 n. 392 
'Ayam, 191 
A'^fmgadee, 267 


Ayatancm, 87 and n. 67 
Ayvole, 393 see also Ayyavole 
Ayyapulal, 396 
Ayyas, 304 

Ayj’^avolc, the, 303, 379, 391-8, 
412, 776-81 

Ayyavole, the southern, 398 n. 
275 

Babolmaiuleb, the, 627 
Babylonia, 459 
Baeanor, 531, 594 
Baden-Powell — 

eritieizes Maine, 122 
materials for his work, 123 
on market value of land, 261 
on private property in land, 
101 

on ryotwari villages, 124 
scientific jirecision of, 123 
Badni, 534 

Bahmani Kingdom, the, 65, 66, 
67-8 

Bahrain, Bahrein, 513, 553, 557 

Baindur, 594 

Bajee, 430 

Bakam, 333, 534, 535 

Baltics, 615 

Balhara, the, 496, 506 

Baliapatanam, 595 v. 392 

Balipnra, 348 

Balia, 411 

Ba]]aia Deva, 561 

Balsam, 490 

Bamboo (s), 491, 512 

Bamboo-worker, tin* village, 269 

Banajigas. the, 378-9 

Banana, 184 

Btmanjv^vatlana, .342 

Bangles, 448 

Banias, the, 381-2, 499. 574-5 
Barber, the village, 259, 266-9, 
272, 276, 281, 417, 699 
Barbora, 549 
Barbosa — 

description of "Rander, 455 
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on aninals used in ploughing, 
249 

on articles of trade, 430 
on Betunes, 78 
on caste and occupation, 363 
on Chormandel, 50 
on cocoanut, 532 
on cultivated land, 187 
on Daquem, 49 
on Devaradiyar, 319, 322 
on diamond 460 
on dyeing, 472 
on Malabar, 51 
on ‘ nakedness in the south ’, 
30 

on Pariahs, 79 
on pearl fisheries, 464 
on piracy, 639 

on places for rearing cattle, 
250 

on Poleas, 78-9 

on precious stones, 459 

on prices, 763 

on rice, 233, 531 

on sapphires, 463 

on slavery, 257-8, 314, 316-7 

on spices, 521 

on textiles, 452 

on the size of ships, 618-9 

on the standard of life, 754 

on’ Tiiias, 470 

on vagrant slave, 316 

on Vi,iayanagar, 350 

on wages, 482 

on wealth of the temple, 300 
period to whieh his work 
relates, 42 

valtie of his evidence, 43 
Barcalor, Bureelor, 531, 594 
Bargatim, 612 
Barika, 269 w. 759 
Barley, 182, 331, 430 
Bam, 87 

Barra bullowutee, 267 
Barren land in villages, 88 
Barros, 41, 49 
Baruh, 342, 347, 506 


Basins, 449 
Basket-makers, 368 
Basra, 510-12 
Basrur, 564 
Bassein, 457 

Bathecala, 251, 354, 530, 531-2, 
53&-6, 538, 557, 561, 594 
Batteyur, 126-7 
Bazaars, 419 

Bead (s), 430, 446-7, 567 
Beans, 332 

Beasts of burden, 249-50 
Bcdar, Beder, Bidar, 46, 339, 
341, 449, 667 
Bedsteads, ivory, 448 
Beef, the use of, 250 and n. 674, 
757 

Beitkal, 594 
Bele, 31 

Beledi, Belledi, 527 and n. 142 
Belgaum, 350 
Bellary, 56 
Beneficial grants — 
to collective bodies, 158-60 
to individuals, 158-60 
Beneficial tenures — 
as compensation for wrongs, 
163 

benefit enjoyed, 160 
classes of, 157 
conditions in, 161-3 
origin of, 156-7 
Betigal, 532 
Benjamin — 

on pepper cultivation, 239 
on security in harbours, 656 
on varieties of pepper, 523 
Benzoin, gum, 490, 534, 603 , 
Berar, 68 
Berbera, 545 
Berenice, 628 
Bcm-inaickalu, 256 n. 703 
Besa-vaga, 256 n, 703 
Beschi, 120 

Betel leaf, 182, 231, 333. 351, 
429, 431, 757 
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Betel nut, see Areca nut 
Betunm, 503 
Betunes, the, 257, 468 
Beypore, 595 n. 392 
Bhadrakas, 394 
Bhdgasra'iffl/, 114 
Bhdskura, 712, 716, 718-9 
Bhattavrtti, 273 
Bhima i, 60 
Biabares, 575 
Bichkhanhalli, 341 
Bidri-work, 449 
Bidrur, 347 

Bijapur city, 49, J85, Oil, 345, 
352, 354, 430 
Bijapur kingdom, 68 
Bilhana, 39 
Bira-vanigas, 379, 394 
Birdwood, 365 

Bisnaga see Vijayanagar city 
Black-gram, 181 
Black-pulse, 332 
Blacksmith (s), 259. 266, 268, 
272, 367-8, 417 
Bloqui, 184 

Boarding schools, 742-3 
Boddika, 718-9 
Borax, 528 n. 152, 534-5 
Boripeta, 342 
Bottlegourd, 333 
Boundaries, 93-7 
Bowl(s), 446, 471 
Bows, 449 
Bracelet, 446 
Brahmadescm, 140 
BrahmadSya, 140, 152, 154, 197 
Brahmamangalam, 140 
Brahman — 
doctors, 360 
merchants, 360 
soldiers, 360 
Brahm-dnda, 736 
Brahmapuram, 140 
Brahniasahha, 138 
Brassware, 546-7 
Brazier (s), 368 

E-108 


Brazil (wood), 603, 606-7 
Bread-fruit, 184, 333 
Breeding, 246—52 
Brinjals, 334 
Broach, 51, 506, 588 
Brushes, 469 
Buchanan, 410 
Bucklers, 449, 471 
Buckram (s), 452, 591, 610 
Buffaloes, 24, 250-2, 298, 351, 
395, 426 
Bukka I, 46, 67 
Bullocks, 31, 236, 416-7, 456 
Burg, 355 

Burnell, Dr., 15, 16, 25, 674 
Business morality, 422 
Business transaction, 585-7 
Butter-milk, 757 
Buying in advance, 584 

Cttcam, 623 
Cairo, 498, 517 
Cairo, see Coir 
Calicoes, 4.52, 592 
Calicut, 185, 233-4, 251-2, 355, 
457, 496, 525, 528, 530, 
532, 538, 561, 567, 568-9, 
571-3, 599-603, 641, 667 
Cajukya, Cajukya ])owcr, 60-4 
Camalls, 454 
Camara, 446 
Camatra, 453 

Camels, as means of transport, 
426 

Camlet.s, .548 

Camphor, 23, 288, 39.5, 430, .512, 
534, .543-4 and «. 225, 
603, 610 

Camphor oil, 610 
Canal irrigation, 203 
Candaharians, 4.52 
Candareen, 716 
Canework, 473 
Cangercora, 594 
Cananor, Cananore, Cannanore, 
355, 524, 528, 531, 557, 
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567, 572, 595 n. 392, 
597-8 

Cananoro, sec Cananor 
Cmnaliyal, 276 
Cainianoi'fi, see Canatior 
Canton, 500, 514-5 
Capcl, 457, 612 
Cape route, tlic, 631 
Curalintonilam, 463 
Cardamom, Cardamon, 333, 
395, 430, 490, 528-9, 543, 
567, 603 

Cardamom Hills, the, 55 
Carnatic, the, 54, 55, 56 
Carnelian, 537 

Carpenter (s), 259, 266-8, 272, 
276, 367-8, 417 
Carpets, 453, 537 
Carts, 31, 395, 425-7, 456 and 
n. 46 
Cash, 717 

Cash-keeper, the village, 269 
Caste — 

gild and, see Gild 
occupations and, 4 
Caste-gild, see Gild 
Castor, 182, 332, 473, 603 
Catalan map, the, 589 
Cats’ eye (s), 537, 546 
Cattle brooding, 345 
Cattle-stands in villages, 89-90 
Cattle, trespass by, 243-5 
C atari, Chaturi, 612, 619 
Caturnuikha, 83 
Caturvargaeintdmani, the, 46 
Caturvcdimangalavi, the — 
Committee organization in, 
14 ( 4^5 

irrigation committee in, 222 
meaning of, 140-1 
origin of, 72 
other names for, 140 
Ceras, the, 61 
Cereals, 182, 331 
Cm (s), 77 n. 32, 78 


Cetti (s), Chaiijs, Chatis, 
Chatys, Chetige, Ohetijs, 
Chetties, Chettis, Chetif, 
Chitti (s), 379, 380, 381, 
499, 574, and n. 334, 
574-5, 581, 758 
Ceylon — 

elephants imported from, 432, 
550 

Mahomedans in, 562-3 
migration of weavers to, 312 
precious stones in, 459 and 
n. 58, 492 
spices in, 526 
Chaliani, 595 n. 392 
Champane, 612 
Charamamdel, 50 
Charnmnndel, 50 
Charitable institutio^ns, endow- 
ments to, 19 

Charitable works, 740-7 
Chati, see Cetti 
Chatijs, see Cetti 
Chntram, 745 
Chatys, see Cetti 
Chau Ju-Kua — 
on a Cola mission to China, 
567 ' 

on currency, 705, 708 
on prices, 763 
on sandalwood, 183 
on towns in the Cola country, 
353 

on walled cities, 354 
value of his work, 42 
Chaul, 354, 452, 457, 472, 508, 
and «> 71, 530, 532, 538, 
561, 590, 591-2 
Chemuli, 590 
Cheng-ho, 568 
Ch’eng Tsu, 570 
Chess-boards, 448 
Chetige, see Cetti 
Chetiis, see Cetti 
Chetties, the, see Cetti 
Chotuvay, 595 n. 392 
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Chely, see Ceiti, 

Chick-peas, 332, 592 
Chih-li, 452 
Chih-li-pu, 452 
Chillie, 186 
CM miUet, 332 
China — 

demand for pepper, in, 540-1 
mediaeval tirade witii, 42 
ports in, 513-5 

China pottery, Chinaware, 352, 
546-7 

Chinese, the — 

as traders, 499-502 
liabits of, change in, 186 
in Eastern ports, 567-9 
in Western ])orts, 566-7 
Chinese commercial iutei*- 
course — 

decline of, with Soulli India, 
569-72 

Chinese ships, discipline in, 
652 

Chitti (s), see Cetti 
ChombiaJ, 595 n. 392 
Chormandel, 50 
Chronicles — 
foreign, 40-2 
list of, 766-8 

material for economic his- 
tory, 15, 38-42 
native, 38-40 
Chrysolites, 537 
Ch'uan-hsmng, 241 
Cku-fan-cKi, 42 see also Chati 
Ju-Kua 
Chns, 629 

Cidamberam, 347, 349 
Cinnabar, 511, 535 
Cinnamon, 183, 333, 490, 525, 
526, 529,. 543, 597, 601, 
603, 623-4 

Cinque ports, the, 595 
Ciormmidel, 50 
Circassia, slaves of, 316 
Citron (s), 184, 351 


City, village and, 73 
(Jivantanir, 466 n. 82 
Civet, 610 
Ulotli, 548 
Ulotiiier, 352 
Clothier 's shop, 351 
Cloth weavers, 312 
Clove (s), 333, 395, 489-90, 

526-7, 529, 543, 567, 603 
Cobiuan, 544 

Coclxin, 457, 525, 527, 567-8, 
571, 603-5 

Cocoanut, 183, 184, 186, 285, 
287, 351, 430,' 469-72, 
515, 530, 532-4 
Cocoanut oil, 530, 594 
Coilmnin, 527, 607 
Coiners, 367 
Coins — 

material for economic his- 
tory, 15, 37-8 
uanies of, 37-8 

Coir, Cairo, 469, 533-4 and n, 
184, 594 

Cdlavutndalam, 50, 61, 354 
Colas, rule of tlie, 60-4 
Collective ownership — 
complete, 126-9 
signs of, 125 
see also Joint tenure 
Colloquies on the Shnples and 
Drugs of India, 42 
Colohi, 527 
Coloured velvet, 453 
Columbine, 527 

Commercial communities, 492- 
505, 559-87 

Commercial organization, 564, 
580-7 

Committee for supervision of 
taiaks, 217, 219, 222-3 
and n. 567 

Committee system of admini- 
stration, 136-55 
Communications, 424-5 
Conch-blowers, 276 
Condiments, 512 
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Confiscation of land, 115-6 
Conjeovaram, 350 n. 64 
Constantinople, 577, 580, 630-1 
Conti, Nicolo — 
on creditor and debtor, 438 
n. 420 

on diamonds, 460 
on footwear, 759 
on habits of seamen, 650 
on slavery, 314 
on the build of ships, 616-8 
on the size of Chinese ships, 
621 and n. 470 

on the use of stones as cur- 
rency, 702 

on the wearing of shoes, 458 
on Vijayanagar, 346 
period to which his work 
relates, 42 
Cooks, 352 

Copper, 430, 468, 542, 545-6, 
591, 592, 597, 602, 610 
Coppersmith, the village, 269 
Coral (s), 430, 491, 545, 597, 
602, 611 . 

Coriander, 333 

Coromandel, 52, 183, 251, 353 
Corporate activity in irrigation, 
207 

Cortor, the, 586 
Cosmas, 489, 500 
Cosmo di Medici, 579 
Cossier, 628 

Cotton, 183, 332, 351, 429, 431, 
591 

Cotton-cloth (s), goods, 430, 
537-8, 541, 592, 597, 

602, 606, 610 
Cotton-thread, 430 
Cotton-trees, 93 
Cous, 628 

Covillan, Pedro de, 572 
Cows, 250-1, 298 
Craft gild, see Gild 
Cranganorc, Muyirikkodu, 510 
n. 79, 603-4 


Crops — 

dry, 181-4, 331-4 
evidence re., 180-1 
local distribution of, 182 
protection of, 242-6 
wet, 181, 331-4 
Cross-staff, 646 
Crown land (s), 28, 116 
Crusades, the, 577 
Cruzado, 719, 721 
Cubeb, 534 
Cucumber, 184 
Cultivation, processes of — 
as mentioned in Kambar, 
334—7 

evidence for, 229-30 
garden, 238-42 
wet, 233-8 
Cumbla, 594 

Cumin, Cummin, 333, 430 
Cunningham, 731 
Curd, 288 
Curnum, 266 
Currency — 

administrative aspect of, 

726-7 

fluctuations in value of, 

721-2 

foreign, 718-21 
gold, 706-7 

media of exchange, 702-3 
of South India, largely of 
gold, 21 
silver, 707-8 
specific coins, 708-21 
transmission of, 727-8 
nse of money, 703-6 
Cus-cus, 430 
Cushions, 537 
Custom, influence of, 4 
Customs, 525, 659-60 
Cyngilin, 239 n. 630 

Dabhol, Dabul, 354, 530, 532, 
590, 591-3 
Dabul, see Dabhol 
Dacca muslins, 541 
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Daggers, 352, 449 
Dahnaj, 491 

Dakshinabades, Dakshindbadha, 
Dakshindpatha, Dakshindvadha, 
49, 51 

Dalmatia, 577 
Dambal grant, tbe, 159 
Damdopat, 437 n. 418 
Ddnakhan^, tbe, 737 see also 
Uemadri. 

Daneing girl (s), tbe, 270, 275 
Dancing master (s), 270, 275 
Dandaka, 83 
Dan^ndyaka, 385 
Daquanil, Daquem, Decan, 
Decani j, Deccan, 
Dckban — 

called by different names, 49, 
50 

Calukya power in, 60 
classical name of, 49, 51 
cotton in, 183 
gold mines in, 466 
Mabomedan army in, 57 
Mabomedan invasion of, 65, 
66 

physical features of, 56 
village walls in, 96-7 
witbin tbe sphere of Maho- 
medan influence, 39 
Daquem, see Daquanil 
Darham, 37 
Dasa-kriyai, 280 
Date (s), 184, 549 
Dattdpraddnikavi, 326 
Daulatabad, 46, 57 
Debt- 

repayment of, 442 
see also Interest 
Debtor and creditor, 582-3 
Decadas, the, 41 
Decan, see Daquanil 
Decani], see Daquanil 
Deccan, see Daquanil 
De fazentda, 116 
Dekhan, the, see Daquanil 


Demand for goods— 
see Exports, Imports 
Demesne lauds, 28 
Demiurgic, 474-5 
Denari, 37 
Denarius, 717 

Deogir, Deogiri, Devagiri, 57, 
65, 340, 349 
Deogiri, see Deogir 
Desi, the, 378, 527 n. 142 
Desi-gana, Dcsiya-gatm, 34, 386 
Dest, 547 
Devabhoga, 157 

Devaddna, 157, 161, 175, 220, 
293 

Deva-dasi, 321 n. 1004 
Devagiri, see Deogir 
Dcvdgrahdra, 157 
Devanga (s), tlic, 44, 369-70 
Devaradiyai', 314 n, 974, 312-22 
DevarHttp/n, 404 n. 294 
Devipattinam, 608 
Dball, 181 
Dhanna, 5, 18 
Dharrm-chatra, 745 
Dbarmapatanam, Dbarma- 
pattanam, 510 n; 77, 595 
n. 392, 598 

Dbarmapatanam, see Dharma- 
patanam 

Dharma-^astras, influence of, on 
the people, 4 

Diamond(s), 312, 395, 430, 431, 
460-3, 546, 610 
Dice, 448 
Dinar, 720^1 
Dirhem, 719 
Dishes, 546 
Dispensaries, 348 
Diu, 573 

Doctor, 266, 268, 272 
Domesday Book, tbe, 11 
Door-keeper, 270 
Dorasamudra, 30, 65 
Double ownership, theory of 
326-3i 
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Drachma, Dranima, 37, 717, 
718-9 

Drohagharatto, 404 n. 294 
Drohamalla rod, Droharamalla 
rod, 404, n. 294, 685 
Droharamalla rod, see Droha- 
malla rod 
Drormmukhas, 412 
Drought, 231 

Drugs, 182, 333, 395, 430, 490, 
512, 522, 534, 543, 590, 
593 

Drummer (s), 270, 275-6, 

Ducat, 719-21 
Dul'ar, 544, 557 
Dugarajapatnam, 342 
Durumfattin, 510 
Dvipa, 340, 344 
Dyeing, 472-Q 

Dyes, dyestuffs, 182-3, 332, 

535, 545 

East Coast, the — 

commercial commuiuities on, 
502-5 

Mahomedans on, 561 
ports on, 510-3 
Ebony, 512 

Economic data, nature ol, 3—5 
Economic ethics, 422 
Economic history — 
scope of, 3 
sources of, 11-48 
Economic point of view, the, 10 
Economic theory, the place of, 
in economic history, 9 
Edayarpakkam, 86 
Ekabhoga, Ekaboga, 128, 159-60 
Elifthhdgam, 158 
Ekabhogya, 128, 158 n. 297, 160 
Ekabhoga-grdma, Ekabhogya 
grama, 158 n. 297, 160. 
£kai§ilahagara (i), 343 


Elephant (s), 395, 430, 432^ 
550-2 

Ellai-Amman, 80 
Ellis- 
on double ownership, 322-31 
on private property in land, 
105 

on share of land revenue, 674 
Elphinstone, 101 
Emeralds, 430, 459, 491 
Ennayiram, 158, 291 
Epigraphia Carnatica, the, 16 
Epigraphia Indica, the, 16 
Epigraphic evidence, 15-37, 
434-5 

Epigraphical research progress 
of, 16 
Er, 199 
Erelupadu — 
its date, 45 

method of treatment in, 45 
process of cultivation as men- 
tioned in, 334 
value of, 230 
Eri-dyam, 217, 223 
Eri-koppu, 86 
Erividnyam, 164 71 . 323 
Erimm kdsu, 729 
Ermir-kdppu, 76 m 29 
Erippatti, 214, 226 
Ei'ivdi'iya-pcrmnakkal, 222 n. 
566 

Erivirapattena, 395-7 
Eri-vlras, 394, 395-6 
Esher, 544 

Etta (m), 204 and n. 497, 217 n. 
658 

Ettuga^a, 247 n. 659, 473 
Eiuttukkotti, 681 
Europe, trade between Europe 
and, 57 

Exchange, medium of, 23 
Excise, 698 
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Exports — 

of finished products, 537-9 
of raw materials, 535-7 
to the East, 491, 539-42 
to the West, 488-90, 520-39 
Extortion, 309 

Fair (s), 342, 351-2, 414-9 
Fallow lands, 188 
Famines — 
causes of, 749 
characteristics of, 748-9 
connexion with Snllekhand, 
18 

instances of, 208, 748 
internal migration and, 308 
list of, 748 
results of, 750 
state help, 750-1 
symptoms of, 749-50 
temple helps in times of, 290 
Fnmm, 37, 708, 713-15 and n. 
208, 717 

Fandaraina, see Pantalayani 
Farming of taxes, 692-4 
Fars, 511 
Fedeo, 719, 720 
Ferishta — 
on IVTailc Kafur, 753 
on money changers, 725 
on the use of gold in the 
country, 706 
Fewaid, the, 626 
Fibres, 182, 332 
Fields — 
names of, 231-2 
setting fire to, 245 
size of, 232 

Fields supervision committee, 
the, 137-8 

Field watch, the, 259 
Fifth Peport, the, 127, 266 
Fig, 184 

Findareena, see Pantalslyani 
Firanj, 489 
Firewood, 288, 430 
Firozeabad, 341 


Firoz Shah Balunani, 591 
Fishmongers, 352 
Five Hundred Svamis of Ayya- 
vo]e, the, 394 

Fixed rent system, the, see 
Katiuguttage 
Flandrina, 239 n. 630 
Flax, 453 
Fleet, Dr.,13, 17 
Flesh, 757 

Florence, 579-80, 631 
Florentines, the, in Indian 
trade, 579-80 
Florin, 720-1 
Forced labour, 700 
Foreign trade — 
direction of, 510-5 
evidence for, 43, 483-8 
foreign travellers on, 43, 
483-4 

in the first half of the tenth 
century, 485-518 
topics treated (in the chap- 
ter on), 7-8 

see iilso Commercial commu- 
nities, Demand for goods. 
Navigation, Ports, Ship- 
ping, Stale and com- 
merce 

Foreign travellers, evidence of, 
42-3, 483-4 
Forest land, 90-1 
Francis, 80 

Frankincense, 543-4, 603 
Fruiterer, 532 
Fruits, 184-6, 430, 757 
Fukien, 42 
Furniture, 455-6 
Fusta, 612 

Cadgil, 323 

Gadydna, 37, 708, 710-1, 710-11 
Gallangn, 534 
Gana (s), 34, 371, 386 
Ganabhdgyn, 128, 158-9, 160 
Oanapatideva MaharSja, 565, 
607 
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Gandharvar, 276 
Gandharva^teru, 350 
Gangas, the, 61 
Garcia Da Orta, 42 
Gardefan, 627 
Garden crops, 181-3 
Garden cultivation, 238-42 
Gardener (s), 272, 368 
Garden land, 231 
Garden Supervision Committee, 
136 

Garland maker, 270 
Garlic, 334, 430 
Garnet (s), 537, 546 
Gatrigas, 379, 394 
Gavaras, 379, 380, 394 
Gavare-gatrigas, 384 
Gdvunda-svdmins 394 
Gems, 512 
Genoa, 578 

Genoese in Indian trade, the, 
578-9 

Georgia, slaves of, 316 
Gharuwood, 543-4 
Ghee, 287 

Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak, 66 
Giagonzas, 537 
Gifts— 
beueficial, 20 

by private individuals, 20, 
32-3 

by village community, 20, 32 

gold, 21-2 

in kind, 20, 23 

of land, 25-6 

of money, 20-3 

of ornaments, 20, 23-4 

of oxen, 23—4 

of produce of fields, 20 

of imltpans, 23 

of sheep, 20, 23-4 

of slaves, 20, 23 

of temple utensils, 24 

of vessels, 20 

private, 20, 32-3 

royal, 20 

service, 20 


Gild (s), the 
agreements by, 376 
bonds of unity, 372, 383-90 
caste-, 357-78 
caste and, 4, 34, 363-5, 366 
centres of activity of, 35 
collective action by, 387-90 
collective bangaining by, 
388-90 
craft, 367-78 
definition of, 358 
different kinds of, 34 
evidence for study of, 35 
gifts by, 375-6, 387-8 
in mediaeval Europe, 357 
leaders of, 385-6 
membership in, 358 
merchant, 34, 367, 378-402 
of gardeners, 34 
of kanmalars, 34 
of oilmongers, 34 
of weavers, 34 
privileges secured by, 373-5 
raison d’etre of, 34 
sanction for the decisions of, 
377-8, 390 

the chief, 367-8, 391-402 
see also Ayyavole, Mani- 
gramam 

Gingelly, 182, 332, 473, 592 
Gingelly oil, 530 
Ginger, 182-3, 285, 333, 351, 

430-1, 527-8, 593, 597, 

601, 607, 623 
Giovanni d’ Empoli, 541 
Girasal, 183, 331 
Goa, Sindabiir, 63, 354, 452, 

508, 525, 528, 530, 557, 

572, 590-1, 593 and «. 
390, 594 

Gk)ats, as beasts of burden, 250 
Godage, 214 

Goiconda, 68, 430-1, 460 
Gold, 545-6, 549, 591, 597, 602, 
606 
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Gold mines, 466-7 
Goldsmith (s), 259, 266, 272, 

276, 367, 417, 699 
Gold supervision committee, 
136 

Gopracdrabhumi, 88 n. 72, 90 n. 
77 

Go-sahasra, 736 
Gosthakfi, 75 n. 22 
Goiid, 266 
Gourd, 333 

Grain (s), 429, 592, 598, 602 
Gram, 182, 332 

Grama (s), 77 n. 32, 329-30, 
345-6, 370, 412 
Grama parikara, 267 
Grand Anieut, the, 203 
Grants — 

by private individuals, 27, 
32-3 

by villas'e communitv, 27, 
32-3 

form of, the, 26 
private, 32-3 
roj'al, 26-8, 31 
value of, 27 
Grapes, 185, 351, 430 
Grape-vines, 345 
Grass, 351, 430 
Grass-cutter, 272 
Grass- tax, 248-9 
Gribble— 

on hidden treasures, 339 
on irrigation works, 203 
on mines in the Dekhan, 466 
Guard of the field, 269 
G undent, 501 
Gupta, 90 n. 77 
Guzerat, Guzerate — 
dyes in, 183 
leather goods in, 539 
same as Lala, 351 
textiles in, 453 
wheat in, 532 
Guzerate, see Guzerat 

Haga, see Psiga 
E— 109 


Halp, 199 n. 484 
liana, 710 
Hanawar, 594 
Handicrafts — 

encouraged by the temple, 290 
meaning of, 444 
metal indnslries, 444-51 
the system of, 476-7 
see also Loatlier goods. Pot- 
tery, Textiles, Wood- 
work 

ITarihara, 67, 160, 253, 706 
Ilaripaladeva, 66 
liar vest (s), 231, 236-8 
I famine, the, 626 
Hawking, 412 
Headman, 259, 266 
Hedges, 232-3 
Ife.jjtinlaa, 69S n. 125 
Hellv, 527 

Heinadri, 46, 156, 200-1, 298, 
737 

Iffma-garhha, 736 
ITem-dsva, 736 
Hemp, 182, 332, 430 
Henna, 333, 535, 591 
Heredity and occupation, 363-5 
Hezara, the, 516 
Hili, 188, 524 
Hippocras, 520 
Iliranyagarhha, 291 
Hired lalmiir, 254—6 
Hislorical method, 1-2 
Historical Sketches, Wilks’s, 48 
Histories — 
foreign, 30-42 

material for economic his- 
tory, 15, 38-42 
native, 38-40 
iron, 709 
Ilona, 713 
Ifonore, 567 
Ilonnu, 37 
Hookahs, 449 
rioon, 711 n. 179 
Hopkins, 102 and n. 123, 386 
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Horse (s), 351, 353, 395, 416-7, 
430, 432, 552-9, 591-2, 
593, 594, 597, 608 
Horsc-grara, 181 
Horsley, Mr., 211 
Hospet, 341, 347, 428 
Hospitals, 740, 743 
Housetax, 700 
Hoysalas, the, 62-6 
Using ch,‘a sheng Ian, the, 188 
Hiife, 85 
Ilun, 709, 711-2 
Ilundi, 727-8 
Hurmuz, sec Ormiis 
Hyderabad, 16, 55 
Hyderabad Archaeological 
Series, the, 16 

Ibn al Balkhi, 512 
Ibn Batuta — 
on Calicut, 602 
on cinnamon, 526 
on coir, 534 

on babits of seamen, 651 
on Ma’bsir, 187 
on Madura, 341 
on Onore, 348 
on pearl fialiories, 464 
on pepper, 239, 241, 524 
on. pottery, 547 
on textiles, 453 
on Chinese ships, 616, 620-3 
on villages in Ma’bar, 70 
period to which his work re- 
lates, 42 
Ibn Hankal — 
on cultivated land, 187 
on growth of Mahomedan 
influence, 497 

on villages in the Bokhan, 71 
Hni Kluirdadba — 
on pepper, 238-9, 489 
on piracy, 513, 516 
on ports, 506, 513 
JdmVTpatJam, 729 
Jdangai vari, 729 
Jdatorai, 672 


IdrTsT, see Al TdrTsI 
Ihtcccri, 78 n. 36 
Ihikkasu, 37 

Ilaiijinga-viras, 394, 396 
Ihtvas, 162 
Tllari, 294 
Imitation, 373-4 
Imports — 

at the beginning of the tenth 
century, 491-2 
finished products, 546-9 
perfumes, 545 
raw materials, 545-6 
spices, 542-5 
state needs, 549 
Tndm (s), 208, 259 
Jna-vari, 672 
Incense, 287 

India the Less, 467, and n. 85 
Indian Antiquary, the, 16 
Indian nut, 532-3 
Indigenous Communities in 
trade, 574—6 

Indigo, 182-3, 332, 491, 535, 
607 

Indu.stries — 
agricultural, 469-74 
distribution of, 29 
evidence for a survey of, 24, 
443 
loom, 29 

making ornaments, 24 
oilmill, 29 
Tiottcry, 29 

topics treated (in the chapter 
on), 7 

see also ITandiorafts 
Iiiseri])tions — 
alassifiealion of, 19 
oonsidoml as sources, 15-37 
copies of records kept by 
kinors, 13 

limitations of, 36-7 
number of, 15-6 
value of, 15, 21, 30-1 
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which record agrcemeuts, 
33-6 

which record transfer of 
property, 20-33 

Inscriptions of the Puduk- 
kotUii State, the, 21 
Interest, payment of, 440-1 
Interest, rates of — 
evidence regarding, 432-5 
in practice, 438-9 
in theory, 436-8 
materials for estimating, 22 
table of, 786-94 
sec also Debt 
Iiaternal migration — 
causes of, 303-13 
evidence re. 301-2 
famine, a cause of, 750 
group, 304-7 

importance of the subject, 
301-2 

individual, 303-4 
Mackenzie manuscripts use- 
ful for study of, 44 
results of, 6, 305-6, 308-13 
rural and urban, 302-3, 
311-2 

Internal trade — 
articles of, 429-32 
conditions of, 411-28 
evidence for study of, 35 
Iraidravyam, 147 
Iraiporul, 14(5 
IraiyiUkkmu, 192 
trmikolli, 272 
Iron, 536, 545, 593-4, 606 
Iron mining, 468 
Ironware, 567, 606 
Irrigation — 
finance of, 213-21 
importance of, 200-3 
private enterprise in, 205-7 
problems of, 204 
reclamation and, 205 
temple’s privileges in, 293 
see also Irrigation works 
Irrigation cess, 217, 223 


Irrigation works — 
construction of, 204-12 
distribution of water from, 
227-9 

in Vijayanagar, 203 
kinds of, 203-4 
kings encourage, 668-9 
maintained by Mahomedan 
sovereigns, 229 
maintenance of, 212-7 
remains of old, 668-9 
repair of, 213-27 
Irupu, 237 

IstakhrT, see A1 Istaklirl 
Istria, 579 

Ivory, 512, 536, 545, 602, 610 


Jack, 

jack-fruit 

(s), 

iwlvmi, 


184-5, 430, 

606 


Jafna, 

562 



Jaggei 

ry, 429, 471, 

, 533 

and 7t. 


182, 594 



Jagir, 

692 




(till, 

the, 


108-9 


Jalasdstra, 208 
Jannaba, 511 
Jasam, 557 
Jnsc, 457, 612 

Jatavarnian Sundara Pandya I, 
64, 291 
Jfili, 359-63 
Java, 526, 529 
Jayamkondar, 39 
Jayaswal, 102 and n. 123 
Jedda, 571 
Jewellers, 352, 368 
Jewellers’ shop, 351 
Jewellery, 445-6 
Jewel-stitcher, 276 
Jews, the, 57-8, 576 
Joao della Ponte, 210 
Jodi, 219, 296, 672 
John of Monte Corvino — 
description of ships, 645 
on absence of tailors, 30, 
454-5 
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on einiianion, 526 
on liarvests, 237 
on number of towns, 353 
on ship-l)uilding, 456-7, 613-4 
on worship of the cow, 250 
Jolin ol; Portug:al, 572 
Joint tenures — 

distribution of, 125, 154-5 
economy of a joint village, 
127-8 

features incident to, 133-5 
implications of, 124 
local administration. and, 
135-54 

types of, 125-33 
Jolly, 420 
Jordanus — 
date of, 42 

on coeoaiiut and its products, 
533-4 

on fruits, 186 
on gold mining, 467 
on iron mining in Mysore, 
468 

on pepper, 524 
o«n ships, 616, 620-1 
on toddy, 470-1 
Joshcc, jotishec, 267 
Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 16 
Jowar, 182, 331 
Juda, Judda, 517, 545, 546, 
548 

Julfar, 546 

Junk (s), Chinese, 540, 612, 
616-8, 620-3, 634, 644-5 
Jurfattan, 598 
Jurists, works of — 
material for economic his- 
tory, 15, 46-8 
value of, 47 

Kaceippedu, 350 w. 64 
Kadai irai, 729 
Kadaipu, 237 


Kadamai, 155, 191-2, 310 w. 

959, 679, 694, 728 
Kadambas, the, 63 
Kadddyam, 672 
Kahira, 517 
Koi f/dna, 473 
Kaikkolar (.v), 368, 373-4 
Kail, see Kayal 
Kninkolam, see Kayankolam 
Kais, 552 
Kaivinaikkudi, 256 
Kakam, 612 
Kakatlyas, the, 63-4 
Kdkini, 38, 716 
Kalah, 514-5 
Kalam, 405, 407 
Kalam, 87 and n, 65, 337 
Kaliini^ 91 
Kalani-puhjai, 217 
Kftlani-vdriyam, the, 143 
Kalahju. 21-2, 38, 262 n. 733, 
708-9, 710, 711-3, 716, 
730-2 

Kalappai, 234 
Kalam, 88 

Kdliganattdr^ 137 n. 207*" 
Kaiinga, 489, 504 
Kalingapatanam, 342 
Kalinifatbnpparani, the, 39 
Kdluve, 218, 680 
Kdlvadftm, 446 
Kalyan, 46, 507-8, 590 
Kdma-dhenn, 736 
Kam ha, 410 
Kambar — 

date of, 45, 230 n. 598 
evidence of, re. cultivation, 
229-30, 234-8 
method of, 230 
on etta, 204 

on implements used in culti- 
vation, 234-5 

on importance of paddy, 238 
on protection of crops, 243 
Kamhu, 181 

. Kammdnascri, 78 w. 36 
Kammdra, 367 







Kamma-iadn dcdrigal, 367 
Kdna, 590 
Kdnachigdras, 267 
Katiakku, 273 
Katvfikkuvari, 681 
Kdnam, 38, 708, 713 
Knnbar, 534 
Kanci, 354, 372 
Kand^is, 394 
Kdni, 405—6, 410 
Kdnums, 471 

Kdnikkai, 191, 310 n. 959 

Kattippidipadu, 170-1, 172, 195 

Kdniydtci, 119, 120-1 

Kanjam, 354 

Kankdni, 681 

Kankdniccu, 286 

Kftwndlar, 368 

Kannadiyar, 384 

Kannanur, 64 

Kawidru, 232 and n. 608 

Kanpamei, 452, 453 n. 28 

Kanru meymn pdlu, 88 ». 70 

Kantikd, 447 n. 9 

Kapdla, 447 n. 9 

KapUd (e), 247 and n, 658 

Kappata, 595 11 !, 392 

Kdr, 191, 237 and n. 622, 238 

Karadu, 466 n. 79 

Karai, 130 

Kdrai, 447 n. 9. 

Karaikdran, 130 
Kanadyid, 129-31 
Karanike, 672 
Kurdnmai, 119, 158 
Kdrmuka, 83 
KarpUram, 228 n. 851 
Kdrttigai arisi, 681 
Kdrttigai kdsu, 681 
Kdrttigai-ppaccai, 681 
Karumdn field, 231 
Karunandadakkan, 118 
Karuvidi, 130 
Kasalnaduvaru, 302 
KdidyakJcu^i, 700 
Kdsdyam, 694 


Kdsdyavargam, 700 
Kastfiri, 288 h. 851 
Kdsu, 38, 262, 708, 711, 799- 
806 

Kdsu-kolld-iraiyili, 145-6 
Kdti, 715 
Katif, 552 
Katte, 218, 680 
luittigevarttanai, 672 
KatUigodagc, 164 n. 323 
Kattug'uU'flge, Katt ukkuttagai, 
161, 171, 178-4 
KnUumnkkai, 196 
KdUu-punjai, 217 
Kaucammali, 500, 503, 509 and 
n. 73, 513 
Kavadam, 446 
Kami, 268-9 
Kdval-kdniydlar, 176 
Kdvalpperu, 681 
Kavares, 394 
KSveripattanam, 609 
Kavirai, 384 

Kayal, Kail, 57, 561, 565, 608-9 
Kayankolam, Kainkolam, 567> 
595 n. 392, 603, 605-6 
and n. 423 
Kedas, 412 
Kcne, 628 
Kdni, 91 

Keraldlpatti, the, 501, 509 
Kerel 218, 680 
Khiala, 87 n. 65 
Khanduge, 411 
Khari, 199 n. 481 
Kharvata, 346 
Khds lands, 116 
Khatri caste, 312 
Khinkis, Kincobs, 605 
Khusru Khan, 66 
Kiatu, 612 
Kidai, 273 

KujUingu, 76 n. 28, 91 
Kilddet-ul-shomus, the, 626 
Kilahat, 557 
Kimsukas, 93 
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Khiaru, 91 
Kincobs, see Khiukis 
King — 

duties o! a, 409,, 602-3 
standardizes weights and 
measures, 409 
Kino, red, 535 
Kinsay, 540 
Kirdta, 269-70 
Kiruhulasunka, 698 n. 125 
Kiru-kula-viscsam, 672 
Kis, 557 

Klings, the, 504 
KKptit-svlkii, 655 
Knives, 352, 597 
Kodiye, 206 

Koduugallur, 510, 595 n. 392 
KokkuiHty, 446, 466 
Kolagu, 411 
Koiar, 251 
Kollam, 510 
Kolu, 235 
Koiuvdni, 235 
Komatis, the, 379, 380 
Kondavidu, 353 
K(ni{favaias, 394, 396 
Kangu Desa Rdjdkkal, the, 44 
Konkan, the — 
cultivated land in, 187 
Parsis in, 58 
piracy in, 507 
ports in, 506—8, 589-93 
Yadavas in, 63 

Kottakam, Kottakam, 75 n. 22, 
91 

Kottakdram, 93 and n. 97 
Korkai, 609 

Krishnaraya, Krishna Raya, 
Krishnaraya, Krsna' Deva Raya.. 

68, 190, 296, 341, 554 
Krishna Sastri, 87 n. 64 
KsHra, 85 

Ksetm Ganiia, the, 46 
Ksetrasvanij/am, 121 
Kublai Kaan, 567 
Kudai, 235 

Kudi, 77 M. 32, 310 n. 959 


Kudimai, 191, 728 
Kwli-nlmjddcvaddna, 256 n. 
■ 701 

Kudi-ninyd-iraiyili, 256 n. 701 
Kulam, Ku-lin, Quilon, 468, 
514, 525, 539, 547, 549 
Kiilam, 76 ». 2, 91 
KulappaUi, 214 
KuMs, 371 
Kulamdai, 672 
Kuibarga, 66-7 
Kulliatu, 553 

Kvli, 262 733, 405-6, 410 

Ku-lin, see Kulam 
Kulottunga I, 148, 307 
Kulottunga II, 39 
Kulottunga TIT, 63 
Krdottunga-Cdlan-Pillait-tamil, 
the, 39 " 

Ktdottunga-VoUin-idd, the, 39 
Kumbhla, 594 
Kunkumam, 288 
Kurds, the, 576 
Kun, 138 
Kuricci, 77 n. 32 
Kurnool, 56, 460 
Kurrattandam, 700 
Kurr-udaival, 447 n. 9 
Kuru-nmdal, 447 n. 9 
Kurumbars, the, 504 
Kupimuttii, 446 n. 78 
Kuruni, 407, 410 
Kunivai, 174, 183, 331, 679 
Kumkkdnnm, 729 
Kiisida, 435-6 and « 413 
Kuttani, 138, 273, 
Kuttappeniniakkal, 138-9 
Kwang Chaii, 500 

Lac, 182, 333, 534-5, 601, 603 
Lacker, 602 
Lacre, 534 

Lahsa, Lahsa,' 553, 557 
Lala, 351 
Lamplighter, 276 
Land — 

as dowrj% 260 
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as guriulaksind, 260 
as reserve wealth, 260 
collective ownership of, 32 
crown, 28 
demesne, 28 
exchange of, 19, 28 
gifts of, 25 
measures, 784-5 
periodical redistribution of, 
35 

place of, in mediaeval eco- 
nomy, 258-60 
price of, 88, 260-4, 769-76 
price of, in mediaeval 
England, 264 
state ownership of, 31 
purchase of, 28 
reckoning of, 199 
sale of, 19, 33, 198 
state ownership of land, 31 
surveys, 685 
taxes on, 673-98, 728 
under cultivation, 187-99 
value of, 258-64 
yield of, 252-3 
Landlord and tenant, 167-78 
Land revenue — 
amount of, 676-8 
collection of, 691-7 
exemptions from, 686-7 
principles of assessment, 
685-6 

remissions of, 687-9 
share of, 677-8 
theory of, 674-6 
time of payment, 690 
was it heavy? 697-8 
Land Survey Committee, the, 
137 

Land tenures — 
beneficial, 156-63 
joint, 122-55 
leases, 167-78 

private propei’t.v in land, 
100-21 

scope of, 99-100 
service, 164-7 


Lanc-Poole, Stanley, 1 
Langars, 747 
Jjanta, 501 
Lapiz lazuli, 430 
Laquar, 534 
Lar, 575 
Larin, laris, 721 
Lead, 430, 545, 611 
Lease — 

conditions of, 170-8 
term of, 170 
Leather, 591 

Leather goods, 457-8, 537, 539 
Leila, the, 586 
Tjcmon (s), 184, 345 
Lepo ’dovroi, 321 ti* 1004 
lAldvati, the, 716, 718 
Lime(s), 184-5, 351, 430 
Linen, 548 
Linen draper, 352 
Literary works, as material for 
economic liistory, 15, 45 
Livestock — 

distribution' of, 252 
importance of, 246-7 
]m)1(*clion to, 249 
Long popper, see Pepper 
Loom tax, 29 
Lubbais, 563 
Lute-players, 275 

Ma, 262 n. 733, 405, 410 
Ma ^ )a r , Maabar — 
breeding in, 250-1 
extent of the region, 50, 70 
Tbn Batata on villages in, 70 
merchants of, 581 
ports in, 607-10 
styled ‘India the Creater’, 50 
the earliest use of the word, 
504 

Mace, 333, 52^-9 
Mackenzie, Colonel, 44 
’Mackenzie Manmcrir>ls^ the, 44 
MfUa, Mdflai, 38, 708, 713-4, 
731,796-8 
Mndnpparam, 157 
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Mdddrikkai^ 672 
Madder, 430, 545 
Madhava, Madhavaearya — 
his commentary on' the Plam- 
sara Smrti, 46 
on farminff, 169 
. on ;;ilds, 370-1 
on hedges, 233 
on nagara, 345 
on paymont of land revenue 
in cash, 695 

on ploughshare, 235 ■n. 616 
on share of land revenue, 675, 
679-80 

on ‘slave’, 317 and n. 988 
on vrsa, 247-8 

on wages of agricultural 
labour, 168 
on wage-work, 479-80 
on yield of land, 253 
on yoking bullocks, 236 
see also Jaiminiya-Nydya- 
indid 

Madhava Rao, Sir T., 257 
Miidras Presidency — • 

Eastern Calukya power in, 
60 

part of, known as Ma’bar, 50 
plateau region, in, 56 
the lowlands of, 52 
Md(jht-kdnikkai, 310 n. 959 
Madura, 341, 347 
Madura Country, the, 502 
Magadoxo, 545 
Magamai, 191, 681 
Maygadere, 29, 729 
Mahdhhumi, 108-9 
Malidhlmta-tfliata, 736 
Malta janas, 134, 138 
Mahdnddu, 134 
Mahdsnhhd, 138, 365-6 
MaJtdsahhaiyOm, 138 
Malta vaddavyavalt art, 385 
Mahe, 595 n. 392 
Mahlai, 502 n. 55 
Mahdksa, 248-8 


Mahomedan, Mahomedans, the — 
as trading communities, 560-6 
oommercial organization of, 
564 

early invasions of, 65 
element in South India, 57 
encouraged by native kings, 
564-5 

growth in the influence of, 
492-7 

in Ceylon, 562-3 
in the Dekhan, 66 
on the East Coast, 502-4 
Vijayanagar and, 67 
Mahmud of Chazni, 40 
Mahomed Shah, 49 
Mahruban, 511 
Mahuan — 
on cattle, 250 

on: Chinese ships at Cochin, 
571 

on Chittis, 380 
on currency, 708 
on gold currency, 707 
on pepper, 525 
on textiles, 452 
on business at Quilon, 585-6 
period to which his work 
relates, 42 

Mailapur, 541, 568, 609 
Maine, Sir H. S., 122 
Makkalpcru, 196 
Malabar — 

breeding itt, 250-1, and «. 
680 

called by different names, 
5(h-l 

currency in, 708 
elephants in, 432 
ginger in, 527 
jack in, 185 

manuscripts collected for 
Mackenzie from, 44 
popper in, 489 
ports in, 595-607 
precious stones in, 459 
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spices in, 525, 540 
teadiles in, 452-3 
village settlements in, 72-3 
Malabar Coast — 
called ‘Great India’, 50 
jUalabar ports, Mahomedau 
settlements in, 57 
Slalaoca, 453, 572 — 3 
McUainadu, 50 
Malg, 489, 500 
MaU, 489 

Malibar, MallbSr, 51 
Malik Bin Dinai, 510 
Malik Kafur, Mnllik, Kafoor, 
65, 300, 707, 753 
Maliku-1 Islam Jamalu-d din, 
552 

Malik-ul-mnlk, 561 
Malipattan, 561 
MaUdyi-maghamai, 672 
Mallet, Sir Louis, 101 
Mdmadi, 235 
Mdmiildddyam,, 698 
Mona, 411 
Manadanda, 685 
Manat, 410 

MaTiaikkadaiydr, 419, 477 
Manaippadappai, 84 
Manar, the Gulf of, 464-6, 562 
Manarkudi, 128 
Mdnasdra, the — 
a standard work, 81 
authorship of, 81 ». 47 
contents of, 82 
meaning of the term, 81 n. 47 
on tanks in villages, 91 
on types of villages, 83 
on villages and towns, 73 
on village walls, 97 
Mandai-JcandSrram, 672 
Manen^ 471 
MangaJam, 140 

Mangalore, 188, 528, 531, 564, 
567, 594 
Mangiltyam, 446 
Mongo (es) , 184, 430 
Manibar. 51, 529 
E— 110 


Manigramam, 379, 398-402 
Manjcshwar, 594 
Manrddi, 75 n, 21 
Jfanram, 75 n. 21 
Manpi, 75 n. 21 
Mantotte, 562 

Manu, 26, 94, 369, 674-5, 712 
Manur, 143 
Manzi, 540 

Marakayarpattinam^ 608 
Marakkadamai, 672 
Marakkdi, 404, 407, 410-1 
Maravadai, 672 

Maravarman KulaSSkhara 1, 
64-5 

Maravarman Suudara Pfindya, 
64 

Marco Polo — 
date of, 42 

his idea of Maabar, 50 
on. absence of tailors, 455 
on Banias, 381-2 
on cane-work, 473-4 
on Chinese ships, 618, 620-2 
on coir, 469 
on dancing girls, 320-1 
on debtor and creditor, 582-3 
on diamonds, 460-2 
on ginger, 527 
on. horse breeding, 556 
on Ma’bar, 70 
on , mace and nutmeg, 529 
on Moslems in Asia, 562 
on number of towns, 353 
on pearl fisheries, 464-6 
on pepper, 239 and w. 630, 
241, 523, 540 
on piracy, 559, 638-9 
on prices, 763 
on repayment of debt, 442 
on signs and omens, 423-4 
on standard of life, 754 
on the Chinese ' in the 
■Western ports, 567 
on the quality of ' textiles," 
454 
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on the spacing of goods, 
624-5 

on the time for navigation, 
641 

on the use of pepper in 
China, 186 
M&rgaddyam, 698 
Marignolli — 

on absence of tailors, 455 
on pepper, 23ft-40 and n. 630, 
524 

on risks of navigation, 630 
on! textiles, 453-4 
Mariners’ compass, the, 646-7 
Marino Sanudo, 629 
Market, 389 
Mark, 720 
Marriage tax, 700 
Maseat, 500, 508, 513 
Mason (s), the village, 269, 367, 
699 

Master-carpenter, 276 
Mas’fldI, see A1 Mas’fidI 
Masulipatam, 610 
Mathais), 740, 743-5 
Mat (s), 469, 471, 537 
MatW-us Sadain, the, 41 
Mat-makers, 368 
Mdvadai, 672 
Mayilarpu, 396 
Measuring rod, 406 
Mecca, 545-6, 557, 593 
Mecca velvet, 542 
MeccJiino, 527 

Media of exchange, see Cur- 
reniy 
Meerasif, 326 
Megasthenes, 123 
Melt, 234, 334 
Melibar, Melibaria, 51 
Melinde. 530, 545, 576 
Melon. 333 

M^vSram, 172-3, 176-7, 195, 
325 

Menentillus, 526 
Micros, 271-2 
Mercantile loans, 437 


Mercantilist ideas, 569-70 
Merchant, the mediaeval — 
character and ability of, 580-1 
commercial integrity of, 
581-3 

MSrutunga, 45, 689 
Metal industries, see Handi- 
crafts 

Metals, 536, 591 
Mete, 627 
Mettu, 85 n. 58 
Mettwgana, 473 

MiUet (s), 181-2, 184, 231, 

331-2, 530, 532 and n, 
173, 592 

Mines of Goleonda, 460 
Mines, royalty on, 700 
Mhihdj, the 626 
Minihar, 51 
Minpdttam, 221 
Minpayil-pallam, 91 
Mint, 726 
Minubar, 51 
Mirrors, 352 
MTi§am, 196 

Missions, Chinese, 539-40 
Missions to foreign countries, 
657-S 

^^ttaksara, the— — 
on a fair price, 419-20 
on a fair profit, 420 
on agrahdras, 141 
on cattle stands, 89-90 and 
n. 75 

on cows as gifts, 247 
on damage to crops, 244 
on damage to reservoirs, 
212-3 

on dvijas, 360 
on farming of lands, 168-9 
on fines for neglect of culti- 
vation, 178 

on gifts to Brahmans, 306, 
736 

on gilds, 358, 371, 377 
on hired labour, 254-5 
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on importance of irrigation, 
201-2 

on makdksa, 248 
on merchants and fixing of 
prices, 390 
on mixed castes, 363 
on partnership, 413-4 
on private property in land, 
105-8 

on protection of trees, 246 
on protection to bulls, 249 
on puga, 366 

on rates of interest, 432-4, 
437 

■ 041 regulation of foreign 

trade, 658 

on rescission of purchase and 
sale, 420-1 
on slavery, 313-4 
on Sreni, irenayah, 358, 367 
on the idea of interest, 435 
on towns and villages, 346 
on utsf^ta-pasOrvah, 298 
on vartd, 248 
OK wage-work, 478-9 
see also Vijnanesvara 
Slitter, 47 
Modiram, 447 n. 9 
Mogeres, the, 574, 576 
Mohit, the, 626, 633-5, 646 
Molai, 500 
Molasses, 594 
Moluccas, the, 527 
Money — 
gifts of, 20-3 
purchasing power of, 24 
Sfoney changers, 724-6 
Monsoons, 641-4 
Moplahs, 563 
Moreland, 2 and n. 2. 

Mortgage, 283-4 
Mosaleyamakarangdlu, the, 387 
Mdtupalli, Motupalli, 57, 390, 
461, 665, ms, 610, 
655-6 

Mubarak Shah, 66 


Muga-kkarai, 446 
Muhammad X Balimani, 312 
Muhammad Tughlaq, 66 
Muir, 123 

Mulaibar, 51 ' . 

Mrdaittadam, 446 
Mulikindduvdru, the, 302 
Mummui'i-tapda, the, 378-9 
Munai-viras, 394, 396 
Munro, Sir Thomas — 
his Minutes, 48 
on assessments in kind, 696 
on private property in. land, 
101 

on share of land revenue, 680, 
683 

on the records kept by Cttr- 
nums, 13-4 
on yield of land, 253 
Muqtadir, Caliph, 512 
Muruarij, 530 

Musk, 288, 395, 430, 534, 545, 
567, 597, 602, 606, 610 
Muslin, 592 
Mustard, 287, 333, 430 
Mutfili, 452 

MflyirikkOdu, see Cranganore 
Mylapore, 396 
see also Mailapur 
Myrobalan(s), 351, 534-5, 594, 
597, 601 
Mysore — 

bui'faloes in, 252 
^Id mines in, 466-7 
inscriptions relating to, 16 
iron mining in, 468 
manuscripts collected for 
Mackenzie from, 44 
sallekkand, examples of, in, 
18 

sugar-cane mills in, 30 
textiles in, 452 
the Cd|as in, 61 
the Gangas in, 61 
Vlragads of, 18 
war in 1799 in, 13 
Wilks as Resident at, 48 
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Na^vmiunai, 235 
iVajtu, tue, 134, 3/8, 394 
jNa^ukkdval, 681 
Magallapor, 341 

f 73, 345—6, 378, 394, 
412 

Nagara-mummuri, 379 
Nayarattdr, 134, 139, 380, 388 
Noffamttdm, 134, 139 
Nagiarl, 345 
Nagar-hheth, 386 
Naigamas, the, 370 
‘Nakedness of the South’, tradi- 
tion. of, 30, 757-61 
Noli, 407, 410 
Ncii-kidd, 672 
Nalldvu, 729 
Nallerudu, 672, 729 
Nal-pasu, 672 
Ndlu-nagaratldr, 380 
Nana-desi (s), the, 378, 394,416 
Nanadesiya-Dasamadi - Byivira- 
pattana, 396 
Nandavauam, 92 n. 89 
Naiidyavarta, 83 
Nanjai, 85 n. 58, 231 
Narada, 255, 327 
Narasimha, (Hoysala), 64 
Nargil, 453 

Nathamimika}, 230 n. 598- 
Nattftm, 77 
Ndttdr, 139 ' 

Ndttvkanakkuvari, 672 
Nditu-kdnikkai, 672 
Natural regions, 55 
Nautical instruments, 646-8 
Navigation — 

equipment for, 644-8 
in the eastern seas, 517 
in the Red Sea, 517 
risks., of, 633-41 
lowness of, 648-9 and w. 547 
sources for the study of, 626 
time for, 641-4 
see also Trade routes 
yogakatana, 692 
Jfdymkpira (m), 167, 692, 694 


Necklace (s), 352, 446 
Neckring, ^46 
Necuveran, 526 
Neerguntee, 267 
Negapatam, 355, 607, 609 
Neildyam, 694 
Nel-mudal, 694 

Nelson, 181, 306-7, 321 n. 1004 
N esara-kodMgi, 163 
Nettaru-ppdi mdnyam, 163 
Nicholson, 101, 117 
Nicobar Islands:, 526 
Nidhi, 160 
Nigama, 366 
Nigmnia-sabhd, 366 
Nikitin — 

041 absence of tailors, 455 
on a fair, 418 
on cultivated land, 187 
on ‘nakedness in the south’, 
30 

on number of towns, 353 
on prices, 763 

on villages in the Dekhan, 71 
period to which his work 
relates, 42 
Niksepa, 160 
Nileswar, 594 
Niitibolam, 466 
Nirdnivari, 672 
Nirk fdi, 680 
Nlrnilakkdsu, 680 
Nirupachckanibadum, 681 
Ntr vilai, 227 
Niska, 38, 708, 712-3, 719 
Nondd-vilakku, 21 
Northern Circars, the, 54-6 
Nukattadi, 234 
Nukattdni, 234 
Nukattoiai, 234 
Nuniz — 

in Vijayanagar, 41 
on articles of trade, 430 
on artisans attached to 
courts, 481 
on cavalry, 553 
on Charamaiidel, 50 





ou diamonds, 460, 462 
on iron mining in Mysore, 
468 

on ‘king’s own lands’, 116 
on places of breeding, 250 
ou -the ability of merchants, 
581 

on the construction of a tank, 
210-1 

on tolls, 428 
on wages, 481-2 
NitAjah lands, 696 
Nutmeg (s), 333, 490, 528-9, 
602-3 

Oaten, 498 
Obolus, 719 
Odai, 91 
Odakkuli, 729 
Oddorhyavahari, 385 
Odoric 
date of, 42 

on absence of tailors, 455 
on mace and nutmeg, 529 
on pepper, 239 n. 630, 242 
on the dress of the people, 758 
on the size of Chinese ships, 
620 

on worship of the cow, 250 
Ohala, 150 

Oil, *287, 351, 430, 473 
Oilmills, 473 

Oilmongers, 368, 372, 375, 699 
Oilseeds, 182, 184, 332 
Olai, 12 

Olai-nayakan, 12 
Oldenberg, 362 
Oltign/rnirpdttam, 672 
Oman, 515 
Omdet, the, 626 
Omens, believed in, 587 
Onions, 334 
Onor(e), 251, 348 
Onyx, 430 

Opium, 534, 542, 546, 549, 603 


m 

Oppmiuitu, 466 n. 77 
Orange (s), 184-5, 345, 351, 
430 

Oranylaut, 638 

Ormus, Hurmuz, 513, 520, 530, 
531-2, 536-7, 553, 55<, 
571, 593 
Oru-kaliu, 343 
Onwpu, 237 

OttakuttaU', Ottalikuttar, 39, 
230 n. 598 

Ownership in conunon, see 
Joint tenures 
Ownership of property — 
collective, 32 
conception of, 32 
individual, 33 
Oxen, 249-51, 351, 426 

Faccary, 183, 331 
Pack-animals, 425 
Pack-bullocks, 324 
Pack-ponies, 426 
Fa4dgai, 78 
Pai^atn, 232, 446 
Pa^i parru, 166 
Paduivldu, 341 
Paddy, *23, 231, 351, 430 
Padi, 410 
Pod*, 77 n. 32 
Pddi-kdppan, 259 
Pddikdval, Pddikkdval, 196, 
390, 681 ’ 

Padikkam, 447 n. 9 
Padmakit, 83 
Padmam, 447 n. 9 
Padugan, 446, 466 
Paes— 

description of a tank, 210 
in Vijayanagar, 41 
on betel, 431 

on cultivatioin in Vijaya- 
nagar, 187 

on military equipment, 450-1 
on number of towns, 353 
on places of breeding, 250 
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om prices, 763 
on temple bulls, 298 
on the Court of Vijayanagar, 
448 

on the wearing of shoes, 458 
on villages in the Dekhan, 71 
on village walls, 95 
Pdga, hdga, 37, 716 
Pagoda, 708-10, 711 
Pagwrjy,, 131 n. 178 
Pakandtis, the, 302 
Pdkkam, 77 n. 32 
Pokkavddyar, 276 
Palaiyanur, 13, 74 
Pajflmuttu, 466 n. 83 
Palatali, 672 
PalavaH, 191 

Palayaiigadi, 509 and n. 76, 
595 7K 392 
Pallam, 85 n. 58 
Paiiavas, the, 60 
Pallavdy, 87 and n. 64 
Paiii, 77 n, 32 
Palm leaf, 351 
Palm sugar, 469, 471, 594 
Palm wine, 430, 594 
Pana, panam, 38, 262 n. 733, 
276* 455, 710, 711-2, 

715-6, 731 
Pancaiaram, 446 
Paiicaiftri, 446, 447 n. 9 
Pancavdra, 183, 218, 331 
P^ncavdra-vdriyam, 136 
Panchdyat, 152 
Pandarani, see Pantalayaiii 
Pa9<Jya-nadina-Settiyar, 378 
Papuan canal, the, 211-2 
Pajni^as, the, 61-5 
Paniccdy, 466 n. 80 
Panimakkal, 267 
Paninir, 288 n. 851 
Pantal&yani, Pantalayani Kol- 
1am, Pamtali, Pandarani, 
Fandaraina, Findareena, 
188, 510 and n. 78, 529,' 


549, 567, 595, n. 392, 396, 
598-9 a^ n. 401 
Paper, 512 
Paraittan, 699, 729 
Parandaiai, 77 n. 32 
Paraicceri, 78 «. 36 
Paraikkulakkw’i, 92 
Pam){s)i 457, 612, 619 
Parappananga^, 595 n. 392 
Pardsara smrti, the, 46 
Pardsara smrti Vydkhyd, the, 
46 

Parasol-bearer, 276 
Pardao, 714^, 720, 722 
Pardem, the, 563 
Pflrinki, 501 
Parintiriss, 501 
PaHvattam, 196, 290 
Parpadai, 477 
Parsis, 57-8 
Partab, 708, 713 
Partnership in trade, 413-4 
Pasdn, Pasdnam, 172, 191, 

237-8 
Pdsdwt, 160 
Pasandas, the, 370 
Pdsippdltam, 221, 225-6, 60S- 9 
Pasture land — 
in villages, 88-90 
maintonance of, 248 and n. 
667 

Pdfhas-sdstra, 208 
Pattakkdrai, Pattaikkdrai, 446, 
447 ». 9 
Pattan, 561 
Pattanas, 412 

Paitdnasdmi, Pattanasvdmi(n), 
'385, 397, 415-6, 417 
Pattana-sdvi, 385 
Pattaniga, 350 
Pattinam, 77 n. 32 
Pftttdlakdhi, 681 
Pattunulkdrar, 480 
Payacdrees, 313 n. 969 
Payittam, 466 
Peacock feather, 446 
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Pearl bracelet, 446 
Pearl fisheries, 464^ 

Pearl ornaments, 446 
Pearls, 395, 430-1, 537, 546, 
594, 598, 602-3, 608, 610 
Peas, 182, 332 
Pecamuria, 527 

Peegu, Pegu, 453, 459, 504, 541 
Peng-ko-la, 188 

Pepper, 182-3, 186, 238-42, 

287, 333, 351, 429-31, 
488-9, 491, 522-5, 593-4, 
597, 601, 606-7, 611, 

623-4 

Pepper, long, 491, 603 
Pepper-tea, 186 
Pera, 578 

Perfumery (-shop), 351 
Perfumes, 395, 490, 512, 522, 
545, 611 

Periodical redistribution, 125, 
129-31, 243, 376 
Periplus, the, 49 
Periyapurdnam, the, 45, 354 
Pcriyavaykkal, the, 203 
Perjjunka, 698 n. 125 
Per-kadamai, 672 
Persian Gulf, ports on the, 
510-1 

Persians, the, 576 
Perumal rulers, the, 58 
Penmagarattar, 380 
Perungun, 138 
Perungunmakkal, 138 
Peruvali, 61, 97 
Pete, pethe, 93, 312, 415 
Phayre, Sir Arthur, 504 
Physician, 259, 272 
Piccotta(s), 162, 204, 220, 227 
Ptddgai, 78 n. 35 
Piddgai-vnari, 192 
Pidaligai, PidUigfli, 76 n. 24 
Piddri, 80 

Piddri-patti, 80 n. 43 
P*ing-ch6u-k*o-fan, the, 636, 
640-1, 646, 651 
Pipers, 275 


Pippali, 524 n. 121 
Piracy, 516, 559, 590, 596, 607, 
636-40 
Pisa, 579 

Pistachio nuts, 353 
Plantain (s), 184, 285, 288, 351 
Pliny, 637 

Ploughshare, 233 and n. 614^ 
235 n. 616, 

Poho, 525 n. 130 
Poison-doctor, the village, 269, 
272 

Pokkanam, 447 n. 9 
Polikdi, 235, 337 
Political background, the, 58-58 
Politurrun kmlai, 235 
Polomi, see Jack 
Pomegranate (s), 184-5, 345, 

430 

Pon, 21, 38, 708-9, 711-2 and 
n. 184, 731 
Ponies, 249-50 
Pon-mudal, 694 
Ponnani, 595 n. 392 
Pontmri, 193 
Poor-relief — 
basis of, 733-5 
by temple, 291 
methods of, 18 
records relating to, 17-18 
Porakad, 595 n. 392 
Porcelain (ware), 537, 539, 597, 
605 
Pork, 757 
Ports — 

between Goa and Delli, 593-4 
in Maabar, 607-10 
in Malabar, 508-10, 595-607 
in Telingana, 610-11 
north of the Konkan, 588-9 
on the East Coast, 510-3 
on the Konkan coast, 589-93 
on the West Coast. 506-10 
Portuguese, the, 58, 68, 592-3 
Porumamilla inscription, the, 
200," 205, 208 
Potail, 266 
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Potstone, 351 

Potter(8), 259, 266-8, 272, 276, 
368, 374 
Pottery, 29, 458 
Prabandhacintamani, the, 45 
Prdbhai, 447 n. 9 
Prapa, 201 
Prastara, 83 
Pratapanidra, 64 
PratUSma, 359 
PrSyaficitta, 46 
Precious metals, 431, 549 
Precious stones, 395, 459-63, 
492, 537, 542, 546, 597, 
602 

Pre-emption, 134-5 
Price of land, 189, 769-76 
Price (s), 315, 525, and n. 130, 
544, 551 w. 255, 558, 
761-3, 807-10 
Price work, 476-7 
Private property in land — 
definition of, 103-4 
efficiency of cultivation and, 
100 n. 113 

evidence on, 102-3, 105-20 
history of the question, 101 
importance of, 100 
king purchases lands, 114 
the Jaiminiya-Nydyamdld on, 
108-9 

the Mitdksard on, 105-8 
Production, system of — 
evidence re. 474 
in the urban area, 476-82 
Protection of crops, 242-6 
Pudripatam, 595 n. 392 
Pxiduvari, 191 
Pdga, pugdh, 366, 371 
PalattU-kulangal, 92 
Pulicat(e),‘ 453, 541, 610 
PulimSnya, 167 n. 338 
Puliyangudi, 114 
Pullari, 248, 29^1 
Pnlleya bayal, 231 
Pulo Condore, 514 


Pulpanabapoorum Poothenaur, 
211 

Pulse (s), 181, 182, 184, 287, 
332, 592 
Puhidi, 335 n. 

Pulvari, 191, 672 
Pimakkulam, 91 
Puni, 457, 612 
Pxinishments, 666-7 
Pu!ijah{i), 85 ». 58, 231, 696 
Pura, 345 

Puravari, 310 n. 959 
Pnrehas — 

on slowness of navigation, 
648 

Purchase on credit, 584 
Purohit, 266 
Purpi, 93 
Pttttdnkayiru, 234 
PntU, 411 " 

Qais, 513 
Quadrants, 646 
Quatremcrc, 41 
Ouavagas, 183, 331 
Quick-silver, 430, 542. 545-6, 
592, 597, 602, 610 
Quilon, Ku-lin, 183, 458, 468, 
500, 502 ». 55, 508, 510 
TO. 80, 513, 525, 528. 
567-8, 585, 595 «u 392, 
606-7 
Quintal, 544 

Rachol, 354 

Radha Kumud Mookerji, 365-0 
Bdgi. 181, 231 

Rfighava AiyangSr, Pandit, 75 
TO. 23 

Raiehur Boab, the, 67 
Pdidditya, 46 
PdiakSsari, the, 407 
Pdiakhfnbhvmi, 116 
R-ainn.ltha. 45 
Rilia of Anegxindi. 67 
Ifd^a-Vibhdfan-kdl, 68.5 
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BSjarfija I, 13, 60, 61 
BajarSja II, 39 
Bajaraja III, 64 
Rdjar&ja-Cdjflnr>ula, the, 39 
Bdja-sresH, 385 
Bajendra, 22, 64 
Bajgndra Cola I, 12 
BSrjendra Cola II, 289 
BSmacandra, 64, 65 
Bdmdnuja-kuta, 745 
Bander, Reynel, 455, 588-9 
Bashldu-d Din, 459 n. 58 
RSstrakuta King^, the, 60 
Batliaka.ras, the, 364 
RatnOf-dhenu-kalpaka-vrksa, 736 
Ratnakarandaka, the, i8 
Ratta-kvdangai, 163 
Rdyasavarttanai, 672 
Rea, 81 
Real, 719-20 

Reclamation of land, 91, 187-99, 
205, 289 

Records (old state) — 
destruction of, 14 
existed as late as 1800, 13, 14, 
kept by kings, 12-13 
left by pilgrims, 17 
Redistribution of land, see 
Periodical redistribution 
Red sea route, the, 510, 517 
Re-export, 542 
Regional specialisation, 183 
Reis, 721 
Rekhadan^, 410 
Religion — 

its influence on economic life, 
18-9 

separation of law from, 47 
Remission of taxes — 
by the king, 145-7 
by the village assembly, 139, 
145-8 

irrigation encouraged by, 206 
of temples, 146 
significance of, 144r-8 
Renaudot, 495 and 35 
Rennel, 637 

E— 111 


Resin(s), 430, 549, 611 
Resthouses, 738-9 
Retail trade, 411-2 
Reynel, see Rander 
Rhubarb, 490, 534, 543-4, 597, 
603 

Rice, 182 — 3, 233 — 8, 28/, 331, 
430, 530, 531, 532, 536, 
592-4, 598 
Right to land, 124 
Ring, 446 

River, as means of communi- 
cation, 338, 425 
Roads, 424-5 
Robertson, 625-6 
Roek-salt, 430 

Rogers, 11-2, 264, 520, 581-2 
Ropemakers, 368 
Rosewater, 288, 542, 545, 597, 
602, 610 

Rosetta, Roxette, 629 
Rosyl, 251 

Roxette, see Rosetta 
Rubies, 395, 430, 459, 537, 546, 
610 

Rtidrdk^a, 447 «. 9 
Rupaka, 38 

Byotwari village, 154-5 

Sabdan, 590 
Sabhd, 134, 138, 365 
Sddhya, 160 

232, and n. 608 
Sadj, the, 507 
^adukkam, 232 

Saffron, 288, 395, 430, 511, 542, 
545, 597 
Sugar, 338, 344 
Saggio, 719 

Saimtir, 342, 507, 535, 590 
Saitti, 379 
^akkattu, 466 
Saktivarma, 60 
^dldhhdga, 157 
^(dd(fm, 702 
Salage, 411 
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Saldhiyah, 453 
^alaiis), 93, 745 
^alikattari, 699, 729 
Salisbury, Lord, 101 
^dliya-nagarattdr, 131, 376 
^dliyar, the, 375 
^dliyatteru, 349, 372 
HaimJiand, 18-9, 303-4 
Salt, 287, 429-31, 468 
Salt-pans, 468 
^dmai, 181 
Samantabhadra, 18 
Sdmantdh{s), 244, 328-31 
Samasta nakhara raummuri 
tanda, 379 

Smnasta-sippiga-gottali, 455 
Samavdyuh, 413 
Santayax, 315 
fianwya-^dsana, 150 
Mantis, 93 

Samuddyam villages, 87 n. 68 
Smnudragdh, 574 
Sandal, Sandalwood, 183, 287, 
333, 395, 430, 489, 491, 
512, 534-5, 610 
Sanders, 602 
San-fo-t’si, 541 
SangJia, 34 
Hanguical, 612 
Sanjan, 507 
Santepcte, 415 
Sanieya, 352 and n. 71 
Santhe, 414-5 
Santheyci-mnka, 415 
Sapphires, 395, 430, 537, 546 
Sapt-dmhh6dhi, 736 
Saptasamtati, 201 «. 487 
Saptmari, 446, 447 n. 9 
Sardhu, 269 n. 758 
Sarandib, 492 
Sarasvativildsa, the, 326 
Sari vdram, 171 n. 354 
Sarvahhyantara siddhi, 160 
Sarvamdnya, 161, 166, 305 


Sarmnamasya, 161 
SarvatObhadra, 83 
Satins, 453, 567, 606 
Satra-sdla, 745 
Sdttaganattdr, 137 n. 207’* 
Sattras, 740 
Satyamkdra, 421 
Saurastra community, (silk 
weavers), 311, 480 
^avakkam, 446, 466 
Sayid Hasan, 66 
Scarlets, 602 

Schiltberger, Johann, 42, 50, 

754, 763 
Schools, 348 
Scimitar, 447 
Sealinig wax, 430 
Seamen — 
efficiency of, 652-3 
habits of, 649-52 
Security, 22, 425, 662-7, 656-7 
Seed pearls, 597 
Sekkilar, 45 

Sekku-kadamai, Sekkukkada- 
mai, 672, 729 
Self sufficiency, 97, 322-6 
Sequin, 719-21 
Sernigi, 251 
^eru, 335 n. 

Service tenures — 
conditions of, 165 
in temples, 166 
kinds of, 164 
origin of, 157 
Sesamum, 332, 473, 679 
Sesamum-grinder, the village, 
269 

Settiguttas, 379, 394 
i^ettippillm, 394 
Settipwtras, 394 
Seffis, 379-80, 384, 394 
SStu, 94 
Sewell — 

on gold mining, 467 
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on share o£ laud reveuue, 074 
Shah Kukh, Sultan, 41 
aluili, 4i0'6 n, 2^^* 

Shamboag, 200 
Share system, the, see Vdratn 
Sheep, 20, 20, 24, 250, 430 
Shepherds, gild of, 3 <0-7 
Shetti, SheUy, 370, and n. 180 
Shikh-baludin Feratyr, 418 
Ship building — 
centres of, 457, 619, 623 
method of, 450-7, 515 
see fdso Ships 
Shipping, 611-25 
see also Ship building 
Ships— 

build of, 613-5, 619-23 
Chinese, 616-8, 619-23 
indigenous, 611-2 
kinds of, 611-2 
size of, 618-9 
Shoals, 635 
Shoes, 759 
Shu millet, 332 
Siam, 541 
Siddha, 160 
Sielediba, 489 
Sighelmus, 488 
Sikari, 269-70 
Silk, 489, 537, 592 
Silk- carpets, 602 
Silk cloth (goods), 353, 453, 
548 

Silk thread, 430, 611 
Rostra, 81 
Silpi, 369 

&Upi Nyisa SvarUpam, 480 
Silver, 545-6, 549, 591, 597 
Silver-smith, the -village, 267 
Simkins, 323 

Sinbad the sailor, 486 and n, 4, 
489 

SindSbiir, 507, 508, and n. 72, 
590 

Sindan, 342, 506-7, 590 


Silver (s), the, 270, 275 
Siniz, 511 

Siraf, 490-1, 490-500, 507, 

510-1, and n. 82, 512-3, 
515, 517 

^iragu, 232 and n. 608 
^iravalli, 396 
^irrdyam, 700 
Sirupuli, 395 
Slave, conception of a, 257 
Slave labour, 256-8 
Slavery — 

evidence re., 23, 256, 313-4 
for debt, 315 
Slaves — 

as gifts, 23, 314 n. 975 
classes of, 314r-6 
economic condition of, 257-8 
imported, 316 
owned by the temple, 24 
sold at the weekly fairs, 416 
status of, 317-8 
trade in, 316-7 
work allotted to, 24, 317 
see also Devarajadiyar 
Sluice Committee, the, 137 
Sluices, 18 

Smith, the village, 267 
Smith, Vincent, 102 and n. 123 
Smrti Candrikd, the, 46 
Smrtis, the, 46-7 
Social ostracism, 377-8 
Sofala, 538, 545 
Soli, 382 

Sonagacci^ukkinkiidu, 24, 446 
Sopara, 590 
Sources — 

chronicles and histories, 38-42 
classification of, 14-5 
coins, 37-8 
inscriptions, 15-37 
later state papers, 48 
literary works, 45 
nature of, 11-2 
tradition, 43-5 
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travellers, foreign, 42-3 
works of jurists, 46-7 
works on technical subjects, 
45-6 

South Arcot, 96|, 185 ; 

South Indiar— 

Aryan ideas and institutions 
in, 56 

at the close of the twelfth 
century, 63 

at the end of the tenth 
century, 59-62 

elements of the population in, 
56 

in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, 62-3 . 
in the thirteenth century, 63 
its classical name, 49 
its limits, 51-2 
Mahomedau element in, 57 
Pallavas in, 60 

South Indian Inscriptions, the, 
16 

Spacing of goods, the, 623-5 
Spanish friar, 42 
Spear, 447 

Special tenures, 156-67 
Sphere of the state, 653-732 
Spices, 182, 288, 333, 488-90, 
520-9, 540, 543, 593-4 
Spikenard, 534, 543 
Spinels, 546, 610 
Spiral, 447 
Spittoon, 447 
Sprinklers of water, 276 
Sravapa Be|go}a, 34 
^reni(B), 360, 366, 367, 371-2, 

' see also Craft gild 
^reptiin), 379, 385 
^nhali-patti, 232 
Srlua^uv&ru, the, 302 
Srinivasa Baghavaiyangar, 674 
Sristhanaka, 590 
j§rl-vanapura, 342 


Standard of life, the — 
evidence for, 752-65 
meaning of, 4 

of the common people, 755-61 
of the upper classes, 754-5 
topics treated (in the chapter 
on), 8-9 

see also Prices, Wages 
State, the — 
agriculture and, 668-9 
comhierco and, 653-60 
encourages reclamation, 190-3 
famines and, 750-1 
Industry and, 669 
irrigation and, 194, 205-7, 
216-21 

land confiscated to, 28 
protection to the fair, 418 
protective fimction of, 662-7 
trade regulated by, 669-70 
see also Curre^ncy, Security, 
Taxes 

State papers, later, 15, 48 
Stefano— 

on pepper, 240, 242, 524 
on precious stones in Ceylon, 
459 

Sthaladdyam, 698 

Sthalam, 94 

Sthanu Bavi, 401, 658 

Sthuiwar, 267 

Stone cutters, 368 

Storax, 534 

Sahara, 342, 464, 507 

Subramania Iyer, K. V., 75 ». 

21, n. 23, 76 n. 25 
Sudagan, 447 n. 9 
Sugar, 287, 351, 430, 531, 536, 
593-4 

Sugar candy, 353 
Sugar-cane, 30, 285, 332, 351 
Sugar-cane mills, 30, 472 
Siila, 447 n. 9 

Sulaiman, 363, 486-7, 497, 500, 
503, 508, 512-4, 516 
^glavari, 219 
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Suleimau Beu Ahmed, 626 
Buliivau, 101 
Buiphor, 468 
Hung-shi, the, 491, 632 
Supervision o£ Justice Com- 
mittee, 136 
Sttrabaya, 507 
Surat, 507, 588-9 
Surparaka, 590 
Surveys, 685 
Suvarna, 38, 712 
SvdnUn, 121 n. 165 
Svdmya, Svdmyam, 121 n. 165 
8varna-k§ind, 736 
Svasiika, 83 

SMramingtha Iyer, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya, 75 «. 25 
Sword-hilts, 448 
Swords, 449 

System of production in vil- 
lages, the, 474-6 

Tabasheer, tabashir, 534, 590 
Taccdcdriyakkdni, 280 
Taccu, 273 
Tael, 525 w. 130, 721 
Taffeta (s), taffeties, 453, 538, 
548 

Tahafat-xd-Mujahidin, 495 and 
ft. 34, 509 
Takkik-i Hind, 40 
Taila, Tailapa II, 60 
TaUor(s), 29, 30, 276, 368, 455, 
760-1 

Tailoring, 30, 454 
Takkaxjdgapparani, the, 39 
TtUaivdycciri, 78 «. 36 
Tadaiydrikkam, 672, 681 
Taldn(B), f (diary, 165, 266-8 
TalavHti, 157 
TcMcceri, 78 «. 36, 92 ft- 91 
Tali-mani-vadam, 447 ft. 9 
Talvadam, 446 

Tamarind(s), 334, 530, 597, 
639 

Tamils, the, 504 


Tammunipatnam, 342 
Tana, ThSna, 251, 452, 507-8, 
538-9, 590-1, 638-9 
Tanda, the 378 
TanMirkka^mai, 681 
Tannyur, 150—3, 306 
Tanjore city, 64, 349 
Tanjore district, inscriptions in, 
15 ft. 

Tank dues, 700 
Tank fund, 217, 219 
Tanks, see Irrigation works 
Tank Supervision Committee, 
136 

Tanur, 595 ft. 392 
^ advik Ito, the 

on gathering of pepper, 241-2 
on harvests, 236-7 
on ‘indolence’ in tillage, 188 
on pearl fishing, 464 
on risks of navigation, 635, 
637 

Tar{e), tar, taurh, 38, 717 

Taragu, 729 

Tarai, ft. 9 

Tari-imi, 29, 729 

Tarikkadamai, 672 

Tarkapancdnanlxjam, the, 328-9 

Tdrpikkdl, 235 

Tdrva^m, 447 ». 9 

Tassels, 606 

Taftdrpdttam, 729 

Tax — 

on buffaloes, 249 
on carts, 427 
on cows, 249 
on looms, 29 
on oilmills, 29 
on oxen, 249 
on pottery, 29 
on saltpans, 468 
on sheep, 249 
on sugar-cane mills, 30 
on tailors, 29, 455 
on weavers, 311 ' : 

see also Taxes 
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Taxation — 
concessious in, 86 
excessive, 806-10 and n. 959 
exemption from, 190-2 
graduated, 310 
remission of, 139, 296-7 
temple’s privileges ini 296-7 
see also Taxes 

list of, 672, 680, 681, 698-700, 
729 

on articles of trade, 698-9 
on land, 673-98, 728 
professional, 690-700, 729 
see also Excise 
Taifydn, 455 
Taekarat-ul-Muluk, 339 
Teak, 490, 636 

Technical subjects, works on, 
15, 45-6 
Telikis, the, 374 
Telingana — 
buffaloes in, 252 
Mahomedan invasion of, 65 
ports in, 610-1 
sheep in, 251 
tertiles in, 452 
Tellicherry, 595 n. 392 
Temple, the — 
a centre of poor relief, 291 
artisans employed by, 447 
as consumer, 287-8 
as depository, 289 
as donee, 298-9 
as employer, 275-83 
as landlord, 283-7 
as lender, 288 
coins struck in, 726-7 
contact between villagers and, 
292-6 

educational institutions orga- 
nized by, 291 

encourages handicrafts, 290 
encourages reclamation, 195-6 
growth of towns and, 338 
helps the villagers, 216 
helps to break isolation, 301 


hospitals mainitained by, 291 
house property of, 284-5 
irrigation works constructed 
by, 208 

its place in rural economy, 6 
me^aeval European Church 
and, 300-1 

poor-relief and, 741-5 
privileges of, 293-8 
purchases slaves, 23 
reclamation! of land by, 289 
remission of taxes in favour 
of, 146, 296-7 
secular functions of, 274r-5 
services of, in the economic 
sphere, 288-91 
surplus income of, 283 
visits of kings to, 18 
wealth of, 299-300 
Temple committee, the 137 
Tenant and landlord, 167-78 
Tenpatfttpodmnbu,, 76 n. 27 
Tenure, meaning of, 99 
Tcrada, 457, 612 
Tern, 75 n. 23, 93-4 
Textiles — 
demand for, 451-2 
kinds of, 452-4 
quality of, 454 
Thana, see Tana 
Threshing floor, 87 
Tiger-skin, 430 
Tikodi, 595 n. 392 
Timma Bhatta, 159 
Tin, 430, 545 
Tinai, 331, 679 
Tin^cceri, 78 n. 36 
Tinnevell^, 344 
TippOkkuc^cempon, 723 
Tiral-mani-va^m, 447 n. 9 
Tiranum, drachma, 690 
Tiru, 447 n. 9 
Tirucchari, 446 

TirujHanasambanda-nali, 404 n. 

295 

Tirukkaikkdrai, 447 n. 9 
Tirukkudamhai, 447 n. 9 
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Tirukuiralam, 150 
Tirumdiai, 447 n. 9 
TimmanjmakJeuhm, 92 n. 86, 
92 

Tirimaraikkddan, 404 
Tirumurram, 92 n. 90 
Tirmdrnattiikkdni, 114, 228 
Tirunelvgli, 344 
Tiruppalatturai, 131 
Tiruppattiffai, 447 n. 9 
Tirupporpu, 447 n. 9 
Tirumdikkdrai, 447 n. 9 
Tiruvaiangadu plates, 12-3, 
74r-7, 85 It. 59, 94-5, 113 
Tiruvdy kelvi, 276 
Tiruvidaiydttam, 157 
Tisan-chiang, the, 598 
Tithes on land, 682 
Tod, 123 
Todai, 234 
Toddy, 469-70, 533 
Toddy-drawers, 368 
Todu, 446, 447 n. 9 
Tohfetelfohul, the, 626 
TSlidandana, 466 n. 81 
Tolls, '30-1, 295-6, 417, 427-8, 
456 

Tol-teyndana, 466 %. 81 
Tondi, 608-9 
T‘dng-lo, 184 

Topaz(es), 395, 430, 459, 537 
Torch bearer, 270 
Tdti, totie, 267-8 
Tdttaocdl, 85 n. 58 
Tottam, 85 n. 58 
Totti, 92 

T<m-lo miin, 541 n. 212 
Town, economic organization of 
the, see Gild 
Towns — 

as centres of internal trade, 
429 

as pleasure resort, 341 
growth of, 338-56 


names of, 342 
number of, 353 
site of, 340^1 
size of, 346-7 

standard of comfort in, 347-8 
topics treated in the chapter 
on, 7 

village and, 345-53 
walled, 353^ 

Track-off, 640-1 
Trade — 

articles of, 429-32 
see also Foreign trade. Inter- 
nal trade 

Trade routes, 516-7, 627-32 
Trading Conspiracies, 670 
Tradition — 

caution in the use of, 43-4 
material for economic his- 
tory, 15, 43-5 

Transfer of property, 19-20 
Transport — 
cattle used for, 246-7 
means of, 425-7 
Travancore — 
ginger in, 527 
slavery in, 257 
Tiiavancore Archaeological 
Series, the, 16 
Travellers’ accounts — 
evidence re. interest, 435 
limitations of 30, 43 
list of, 766-8 

material for economic his- 
tory, 15, 42-3 
value of, 43 

Trees, protection of, 246 
Tri-hhdga, 159, 305 
TribJiSg-dVhyantara-siddhi, 1 59 
Trichinopoly district, village 
walls in. 96 

Tnchinopohf Gazetteer, the, 80, 
203 

Trincomalee, 562 
Trinaguti, 90 t?:. 77 
Trisaram, 447 and n. 9 
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Trumpet decorator^ 270 
TUcdkatiari, 699, 729 
Tula, 679 “ 

Tulabhara, 291 
t TvJfli-pon, 122 
Tuia-purv^a, 736 
Tuld-pimtsa-mandapa, 291 
Tulyam, 15 ». 

Turn, 411 
Tlirbans, 452 
Turks, the, 576 

Turmeric, 285, 287, 334, 351, 
429-30 
Turnip, 333 
Turquoises, 459 
Tutia, 543 
Tvastram, 369 

Ubhaiyam, 681 
Ubhaya-nSnadgSi, the, 378 
Uhulla, 511, 516 
Udara-bandhnna, 477 n. 9 
JTdaslna committee, the, 137 
Udirappatti, 163, 228 
Uertomannus, 460, 463 
Ufckal, 136 
TJlakhvdivilai, 118 
Uiapparaiyar, 256 and n. 703 
l/iaverudu, 235 

Jjiavukani, Ulavukkani, 174, 
197, 284" 

Vlavuleudi, 256 
Vligam, 672 
Uikudis, 313 n. 969 
uilSymm, 672 
Umbrellas, 469, 471 
Unclaimed property, 294 
Vpadesa, 167 
Uppukkdsu, 192 
tfr, 77 «. 32, 345 
t/ranmai, 158 
Vrapparaiyar, 78 n. 36 
t^rar, ik, 139, 389 
Uri, 407 
Vr-mattam, 77 


Vr-kc^m, 87 n. 65 
tr-kiUraiyUi, 147, 158 
tirdtkad-S&nmaippon, 722 
Ur~npttani, 77 
UrOm, 134, 139 
Urrani, 234 

tir variyam committee, the, 
137, 143 

Utsrsta-paSavah, 250 «. 675, 
298 

UttaramaUtlr, 136, 152-3, 222 
Uttarapatha, 51 
Uttiramgrtlr, 197 
Utfuppura(i), 745-7 ' 

Uvaru, 88 

Uyyakondan channel, 203 

Ya^kkodamai, 728 
Vadalai, 608 
Vaddad)yavahari, 385 
VaiSyas, the, 378 
Vaisya-vSniya-nagarattar, the, 
378, 380 

Vajra Karur, 460 
Valaiyil, 447 n. 9 
Vaiangai, 395, 729 
Valafijiyar, the, 378 
Valattukkai, 395 
Vali, 97 n. 112 
Vdli, 446 

Vallambadugai, 76 n. 26 
Vaniyar, ^6, 389 
VannSraoceri, 78 n. 36 
Vannarparai, 729 
Vdnpayir, 181 
Varagu, 181, 231, 331, 679 
Vardha, 38, 708-11, 712-5, 721 
Vdram, 171-3 

Vdrdhumn, 43S-6 and n. 413 
Varippottagam, 12 
Varippottagak-kamkht, 12 
Vdriym, 395 
Varna and jafi, 359-63 
Vdrfd, 248 
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Varthema — 

calls Bijapur ‘Deccan’, 49 
his date, 42 

his idea of ‘CiormandeP, 50 
on centres of textile manu> 
facturo, 452 
on fruits, 186 
on pardao, 714-5 
on pearl fisheries, 464 
on pepper cultivation, 240-2 
on places of breeding, 250 
on Red Sea navigation, 627-8 
on repayment of debt, 442 
on rice cultivation, 233-4 
on ships’ anchors, 645 
on spices, 528 
on standard of life, 754 
on testing of gold, 724-5 
on the size of ships, 619 
on the use of beef, 250 n. 674 
on the wearing of shoos, 458 
on walled towns, 356 
Vdsial-panam, 191 
Vdsal-mri, 672 
Vasco Da Gama — 
on ginger, 528 
on money-changers, 724 
on prices, 763 

on the dress of the people, 
759 

on the spacing, of goods, 624 
on ‘white Moors’, 563 
Vases, 449 

Vdstu-sdstra, 82, 369 
Vattam, 466 n, 75 
Vatta-vydpdri, 385 
Vattil 447 n. 9 
VdykMl, 91 
Vdykkdl-pdttam, 225-6 
vm, 262 7t.‘'733, 406, 408, 410 
Veliyangode, 595 n. 392 
Velldn-vaym, 115, 152, 154, 692 
Veinaduvaru, the, 302 
Velvets, 548, 597 
Venetians, the, 497-8, 576, 
577-9 
E— 1X2 


Venice, 576, 577-9 
Vengi, 60 ! 

Venkayya, 135-6, 223 

128 

Ven4dmarm, 447 n. 9 
Venngrama, 350-1 
Verdegris, 545 ' 

Vermilion dve, 430, 542, 545, 
592, 597, 602, 610 
VeAiip'inuliivaiy 681 
Vcttitaniydl, 681 
Vettiydl, Veitiydn, 225, *226, 
2*59, 266, 268-9, 272 
VihhfttUtdiHkk^iiy 219 
Vidivitankan mamkkdl, 407 
Vijaynnagar city, Bisnaga — 
’Ahdii-r Razzak in, 41 
a centre of trade, 350-2 
burning of, 14 
circnmf('rence of, 346 
foundation of, 67, 339 
gardens in, 344 
Poes and Nuniz in, 41 
public bath in, 348 
size of, 347 
tolls of, 428 
wages in, 481-2 
walled, 354 

Vijihyanagar kingdom — 

Rahman i and, 66-8 
beginnings of, 67 
cattle in, 249, 251-2 
cavalry in, 553 
change of dynasty in, 68 
currency in, 702 
grapes in, 185 
jack in, 185 

ir7'igation works in, 203 
ponies in, 252 
rise of, 66, 67 
security in, 667 
slavery in, 314 
standard of life in, 754 
use of pepper in, 521 
Viinanesvara — 

date and place of his work, 

46 
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on Asvatantrah, 328 
on ‘dyatarffim’, 87 
on boundaries, 93-1 
on construction of tanks, 209 
n. 516 

on gifts of land, 26 
on hedges, 232-3 
on jdti, 359 

on private property in land. 
105 

on sdmantah, 330-1 
on slavery, 315 n. 982, 318 
on slaves, 258, 317 and n. 987 
on the distribution between 
villages and towns, 73 
on varna, 359 
on village pasture lands, 88 
on untnesses in a loan tran- 
saction, 439-40 
Vijndnesvaryam, the, 326 
Vikrama-Co]a-d6va, 13, 39 
Vikrama-CdJftn-uld, the, 39, 354 
Vikramaditya VI, 39, 46 
Vikramdnkn-dcva-carita, the, 39 
Vilai-porul, 146 
Vilinam, 354 
Village, the — 

economic characteristics of, 
322-6 

foundation of, 31-2 
general plan of, 83-4 
Village administration, 135-55 
Village assembly, the — 
committees under, 136-8 
functions of, 139 
powers of taxation of, 144-50 
qualifications for membershiii 
in, 143-4 

Village committee, the, 137 
Village community, the — 
economic life of, 69-337 
evidence for study of, 31-2, 
33, 35-6 

irriffation works constructed 
by, 207 

reclamation by, 198-9 
topics treated under, 6 


Village community, economic 
life of the 

agricultural practice, 179- 
258, 331-7 

crops grown in South India, 
180-6, 331-4 

internal migration, 301-13 
irrigation, 20ft-29 
land tenures, 98-178, 326-31 
land value, 258-64 
slavery, 313-22 
Temple, its economic aspect, 
274-301 

village servants, 264-74 
village settlement, 69-97 
Village organizaion, 6, 264-74 
Village police, 259 
Village roads, 97 
Villages — 

alienation of, 111-5 
distinguished from towns, 73 
number of, 69-71 
types of, 83 
Village servants — 
attachment of, to the village, 
273 

conditions of work, 475 
functions of, 266-71, 273-4 
number of, 264r-6 
paid by allotments of land. 
259 

remuneration of, 271-4 
Village settlement, the — 
arable land, 85-8 
barren land, 88 
boundaries of, 93-7 
choice of, 80 
constituent parts of, 74 
forest land, 90-1 
limit to expansion of, 79 
origins of, 72 
pasture, 88-90 

provision for expansion of, 
79 

reservoirs of water, 91-3 
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size of, 73-4 
village walls, 95-7 
Village walls, aae Village settle- 
ment 

Village watchman, 259 
Villi^-teru, 349, 372 
Vtl-ponom, 672 
VimalSditya, 60 
Vimgapor, 251 and n. 681 
Vinegar, 549 

ViniyOgam, 310 n. 959, 728 
Vinteem, 719, 721 
Vintners, 352 
Vira Ballala III, 65 
Vira Banajigas, 393-4, 414 
ViragaU, 18 
VimJeodiyar, 380 
Viramagadapperuvilai, 263 
Vira Narasimha-deva, 418 
Virapa^cdlas, the, 367-8 
Virapaipt; 447 n. 9 
Vtra-pattana, 396 
VirarSjSnd^, 682 
VtrarSghava. 401 
Vira-Udayamarttandavarman 
Tiruvadi 118 
Virpidi, 729 ’ 

Vii^pak?a, 657 
Vis<thardb'hdga, 167 «• 339 
Visva-cakra, 736 
ViSvajfia, 369 

Vi^akarma (n), 81-2, 368-9 
Vifivakarmas, 81 ' 

Vivita, 90 n. 76 

Vizagapatam district, village 
walls in, 96 
Vrsa, 247-8 
Vrsabkas, 298 ' 

VrtH(B). 305 
Vydpariknl, 379 
Vydpartknl, 379 
VyavahniHi, 46-7 
Vyamhara Ganita. the. 46 
VyanmstJimis) , 161, 220-1 

Wages. 254-6, 275-6, 279-81. 
764-5 


Wage-work, 478-80 
Waist-band, 447 
WaUet, 447 

Wang ta-yiian, 455, 464 
Warangal, 63, 65-6, 343, 346, 
354^5 

Wards committee, the, 137 
Washerman, washermen, 259, 
266-8, 272, 274, 276, 280, 
282, 363, 417, 699 
Wassaf — 

on horses, 555-6 and n. 270 
on Ma’bar, 50, 70 
Watchman, the village, 268, 272 
Watersheds. 738-9 
Wax, 430, 602 

Weavers, 270-1, 311, 349. 368, 
369-70. 373, 476 and n. 
116, 699 
Weber, 85, 366 
Weights and measures — 
changes in, 404-5 
diversity in, 403 
in South India, 403-11 
names of, 403-4 
tfiblo of, 782-5 
nniformitv in, 407-8 
Wells. 18, 201-4 
West Coa.st, the — 

Chine.se in, the, 500-2 
commercial communities in, 
492-502 

Mahomedans on, 560-2 
piracy in, 637-8 
ports on, 506-10 
spices in, 183 
Western India — 

.Scythian elements in. 56 
the Portuguese in, 58 
Wet crops, 181 
Wet fields committee, the, 137 
Wet land, 231 

Wheat, 182, 331, 430, 530, 532, 
592 

Wheeled carriages, 31, 456 
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Wilks— 

his ‘Historical Sketches^ 48 
on. private property in land, 
101, 104, 116-7 
on Sarkar wives, 315-6 
on village servants, 266-7 
William of Malmeslniry, 488 
William Rnbruck, 42 
Williams, Mr., .186, 541 
Wine merchant, 353 
Woman’s cloth, 430, 452 
Woods, 536 
Wood-work, 455-7 
Wool, 430 
Woollens, 548 
W urt, the, 85 
Wn-tich, 188 


Yadavas, the, 62-4 
Yak-tail, 430 
Yenadi, 269-70 

Yield of laud, 252-3 and w. 693 
Yii-kan, 184 

Yule, 239 n. 630, 321 n. 1004, 
501 

Yusuf, 316 

Zambuco(s), Zambuquo, 457, 
594, 612 

Zamorin, the, 496, 521, 564 

Zao, 612 

Zaon, 623 

Zayton, 514-5 

Zedoary, 601 

Zinc, 611 


Xaer, 530-1, 538, 557 
Xerafin, 719, 721 






